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; HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BASHAN. 
2 By J. L. Porrer, A.M., of Damascus. 
Tue name of Bashan is familiar to every reader of the Sacred 
d volume. The hills of Bashan, the noble forests that clothe them, 
“ and the green and fat pastures that cover its plains and valleys 
of and mountain sides, are all justly celebrated. Its name was de- 
; scriptive of its character, }¥2, in Arabic 4), ‘solum aquale, 
ar planum, et molle.’ It is gm | ‘a plain country.’ There is a 
wide-spreading plateau, with a deep soil of unrivalled fertility, 
’ bordered on the east and west by graceful wooded hills. It is still 
b- the granary of Damascus and eastern Syria, though not more than 
4, a tenth of its land is cultivated. The abundance of its resources 
od caused it to be densely populated at a very early age. ‘Towns and 
n- villages almost innumerable were scattered thickly over it. ‘ Three- 
" score cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides un- 
\ walled towns a great many,’ are enumerated as existing in one of 
re its provinces. The sceptic, glancing at his map, and covering 
red with his finger the narrow borders of this little principality, smiles 
disdainfully at the words of the inspired penman. ‘The more 
ual faithful reader almost wonders at the extravagance of the assertion, 
ree and is inclined to think the cities of those days would be called 
Py hamlets now. But though the country is waste and almost de- 
ho, serted, its cities with their walls and gates, crumbling but not 
md fallen, still remain, the living monuments of its former greatness, 
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and the irresistible proofs of the minute accuracy and truthfulness 
of God’s word. The most remarkable feature of the ruins that 
are everywhere met with in this district, is the wonderful state of 
preservation in which they are found—the massive walls yet stand- 
ing, and in many places perfect ; the streets with their ancient 
pavement unbroken, the houses complete and habitable as if only 
finished yesterday ; and even the very doors and window-shutters 
in their places. Numbers of such towns I have visited. I have 
wandered along their streets, and read the history of the erection 
of their noble monuments, inscribed on tablets nearly two thousand 
years ago. I have opened the folding-doors, entered the houses 
and palaces, and examined in succession chamber after chamber. 
Silence and solitude reigned there, for they were without inhabitant. 
The character of these structures explains the enigma of their pre- 
servation. The walls are of great thickness, and built of squared 
blocks of black basalt, almost as hard as iron. ‘The roofs are 
formed of long narrow flags of the same material, hewn and jointed 
with much exactness. The doors are massive slabs of stone, 
generally cut in imitation of panels, and sometimes beautifully 
ornamented with sculptured wreaths and flowers. The window- 
shutters resemble the doors.” No hinges were ever used ; and, 
indeed, none are used in Syria to the present day. The doors 
turn upon vertical pivots projecting above and below, which fit into 
corresponding sockets. 

When the Israelites were about to enter Palestine, a view of 
Gilead and Bashan so pleased some of the people, that they re- 
, yO Moses to permit them to settle there. The words in which 
that request was conveyed, are descriptive of the country to this 
day. ‘They saw the land of Jazer and the land of Gilead, that 
behold the place was a place for cattle, wherefore they said, if we 
have found grace in thy sight, let this land be given unto thy ser- 
vants for a possession, and bring us not over Jordan.’* Their 
prayer was granted ; and Bashan, with Gilead, became the inheri- 
tance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. 

The whole of this country east of the Jordan, which came into 
possession of these tribes, was then divided into two kingdoms, and 
subject to the sway of two powerful monarchs—Sihon, King of 
Heshbon, and Og, King of Bashan. Heshbon was the royal city 
from which the kingdom of Sihon took its name. It comprehended 
a great part of the country between the rivers Arnon and Jabbok, 
thus embracing a portion of the ancient territory of the Moabites 
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with the southern division of the land of Gilead. Sihon’s territory 
had at first been comparatively small. He was king of a tribe of 
the Amorites. But being a warlike monarch he invaded Moab, 
and subdued that part of it which lay north of the river Arnon.® 
His kingdom now extended from the Arnon to the Jabbok. The 
tribes of Reuben and Gad occupied the whole of it. The kingdom 
of Og embraced all Bashan, and that part of Gilead that lay 
north of the Jabbok. The whole of this country, with the excep- 
tion of a small tract along the bank of the Jordan, was given to the 
half tribe of Manasseh. It is this region, and more especially 
Bashan, that is at present under consideration. And these prefa- 
tory remarks prepare the way for a careful examination of its 
boundaries and subsequent divisions. 

There is no direct delineation, in any ancient writer, of the 
northern border of Gilead, and the southern border of Bashan ; 
neither is there any clear or definite statement of the positions and 
extent of the several provinces into which Bashan was divided in 
more modern times. There are, however, cities mentioned as 
belonging to this kingdom and to Gilead, the sites of which have 
been identified. Others are noted as being near to, or in certain 
directions from, well known localities. It is from an examination 
and comparison of these notices, that we can approximate to the 
truth. The modern divisions of the district will also afford im- 
portant assistance. Most of the ancient names, indeed all of them, 
still remain, and are applied to well-defined provinces. These I 
have become acquainted with, in a great measure, from personal 
survey. ‘There is one thing, however, which creates considerable 
confusion in the writings of ancient geographers and others, and is 
consequently productive of much difficulty to those who desire to 
obtain from them correct topographical information. It is this : 
when a city rose to importance in fone times it ruled over a dis- 
trict, and this district took its name; when it declined, and a 
neighbouring rival became more powerful, the former was absorbed 
in the latter, and thus the boundaries of the district were changed 
with the name. Thus, for instance, Golan was a city of Bashan : 
and when it increased in wealth and power, a large province was 
subjected to it, and called Gaulonitis. Gamala, again, was a city 
of Gaulonitis ; it too became powerful, and in process of time its 
subject province was named Gamalitis. Gadara was a city of 
Gilead ; and its district was called Gadaritis—the country of the 
Gadarenes, mentioned in Luke viii. 26. Gerasa, too, was a town 
of Gilead, and during a brief tenement of power had an extensive 
province attached to it, and called by its name. Pella was another 
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city of Gilead which had its period of supremacy, and then absorbed 
the district of Gadara.£ Thus took place a series of changes in 
divisions and boundaries, and names, as years rolled on. But 
while the different parts of Bashan and Gilead changed their 
names, we have no reason to doubt, and every reason to believe, 
that the ancient boundaries of the kingdoms themselves remained 
intact, and clearly defined. 

The inhabitants of Bashan, at the time of its conquest by Israel, 
were, like those of Gilead, Amorites—descendants of a son of 
Canaan. The Amorites were numerous and powerful, and occu- 
pied a great part of the country promised by the Lord to the 
Children of Israel. Even after those on the east of the Jordan had 
been subdued, the other tribes on the west opposed the Israelites 
with great force. ‘The last decisive battle was fought on the banks 
of the waters of Merom, now Bahret el-Huleh. Here Joshua conm- 
pletely overthrew them, and captured and burned Hazor, their 
capital city.” ‘ 

The names Bashan and Gilead are frequently connected in 
Scripture, and sometimes in such a way as would almost seem to 
imply that they were merely different appellations for the same 
place, as, for example, in Josh. xvii. 1-6. The fifth and sixth 
verses are especially calculated to leave this impression, as it is 
thus written—‘ And there fell ten portions to Manasseh, beside the 
land of Gilead and Bashan, which were on the other side of Jordan; 
because the daughters of Manasseh had an inheritance among his 
sons; and the rest of Manasseh’s sons had the land of Gilead. A 
careful examination, however, does not fail to convince every reader 
that these two countries were separate and distinct, and that Gilead 
was south of Bashan. This is manifest, from the fact that a por- 
tion of the former was given to Reuben and Gad, while the other 
part of it fell to Manasseh. The words in Deut. iii. 12, establish 
this point. ‘And this land which we possessed at the time from 
Aroer, which is by the river Arnon, and half Mount Grilead, gave 
I unto the Reubenites and to the Gadites. And the rest of Gilead 
and all Bashan, being the kingdom of Og, gave I unto the half- 
tribe of Manasseh.’ And when this is compared with Josh. xi. 
1-5, the precise point where the land of Gilead was divided between 
Sihon and Og, and afterwards between Manasseh and Gad, is at 
once manifest. ‘Sihon, King of the Amorites, who dwelt in Hesh- 
bon, and ruled from Aroer, which is upon the bank of the river 
Arnon, and from the middle of the river, and from half Gilead, even 
unto the river Jabbok, which is the border of the children of Ammon.’ 





‘ Compare Joseph. Ant. xiii. 21, and Luke viii, 26, with Joseph. Bel. Jud. 
iii, 2. 
8 Gen. x. 16, compared with Deut. iv. 47. h Josh, xi. 1-14. 
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Gad’s inheritance, however, extended to the side of the sea 
of Galilee, and consequently considerably north of the Jabbok.! 
This part seems to have been but a narrow tract, including merely 
the valley of the Ghar, on the east bank of the river ; for it is said, 
‘Jordan and his border, even unto the edge of the sea of Chin- 
nereth, on the other side of Jordan eastward. This is the inheri- 
tance of the children of Gad and their families.’ It was, no doubt, 
added to the other comparatively mountainous region to secure 
ture during the whole year for their numerous flocks. The ter- 
ritory of Manasseh must have extended far south of the sea of 
Chinnereth, and of the river Yarmuk, which falls into the Jordan 
a short distance below where it leaves the lake, so as to include the 
half of Gilead which fell to the lot of that tribe. Gilead certainly 
did not extend farther north than the Yarmuk ; and I am inclined 
to believe this river formed the boundary of Gilead and Bashan. 
The lower part of the western division of Bashan was called Ga- 
malitis," from the city of Gamala, which, according to J osephus," 
was on the eastern side of the sea of Galilee, over against Tarichea. 
It was, consequently, near the southern end of that sea, for Tari- 
chea is identified with the ruins of Kerak, situated at the place 
where the Jordan issues from the lake. The same historian like- 
wise speaks of Bashan as extending south to the sea of Chinnereth, 
as will be seen hereafter, when we come to consider the more 
modern divisions. We consequently conclude that the southern 
boundary of Bashan must have been at or near the Yarmuk. 
There is one passage in Scripture which, at first sight, would 
appear to be in opposition to this view.° It is as follows :—‘ And 
Moses gave inheritance to the half-tribe of Manasseh ; and their 
coast was from Mahanaim, all Bashan, all the kingdom of Og, king 
of Bashan, and all the towns of Jair which are m Bashan, three- 
score cities; and half Gilead, and Ashtaroth, and Edrei, &c.’ 
This Mahanaim was far south of the Yarmuk, on the borders of 
Gad.» It may perhaps be identified with the ruins now called 
Mahneh, in the Jebl Ajlin, near the banks of the Jabbok.1 Now, 
as Bashan is mentioned immediately after Mahanaim, it might be 
supposed that this city was upon the borders of that country ; but 
since, after Bashan, is also mentioned half Gilead, and after this, 
again, Edrei and Ashteroth, it is evident no order is observed in 
the recital of these several names. This passage, then, merely 
proves what was before stated, and what is expressly declared in 
Josh, xii. 2-5, namely, that Gilead was divided between Og and 








i Josh, xiii. 27. k Td. xiii. 31. 
™ This subject will be more fully considered under the head of Gaulonitis, 
" Bel. Jud. iv. 1. ° Josh. xiii. 26 and 30. P Id. 


1 Robinson’s Bib. Res. vol. iii. App. p. 166. 
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Sihon, and afterwards, by the same boundary, between Gad and 
Manasseh. If Bashan began from Mahanaim on the banks of the 
Jabbok, where, then, was the half of Gilead north of that river? 
There is distinct proof in Josephus that Gilead reached to the 
banks of the Yarmuk. Gadara “ calls a town of Gilead ; and 
in another place Dadaga wergomoaw rns [lepasas, ‘Gadara the me- 
tropolis of Perza.’* Of the site of Gadara there can be no doubt 
entertained, as certain natural or physical marks, concerning which 
every one is able to judge, serve clearly to determine its position, 
Eusebius says, that in the vicinity of Gadara there is a village 
called Amatha, at which are hot springs. And in another place 
he thus describes it,—‘Gadara, a city beyond the Jordan, over 
against Scythopolis and ‘Tiberias, on the eastern side, situated ona 
mountain, at whose base are baths of warm water.’ Hieronymus 
thus translates the latter clause, ‘ Ad cujus radices aque calide 
erumpunt balneis desuper edificatis.’* Pliny says Gadara was 
situated on the Hieromax. Straho refers to it, and mentions the 
warm springs, which, he observes, produce a remarkable effect on 
cattle that drink of the water." In the Itinerary of Antonine it is 
spoken of in these terms :—‘ We passed over the Jordan at that 
place, and came to a city called Gadara (or Gaddi), in a oe of 
which, in the third mile, are warm waters, called Therme Helia, 
where lepers are cleansed. . .. . There is also a hot river, which 
is called Gadarra, and flows down to the Jordan; and from this 
river the Jordan is increased and becomes larger.’* Epiphanius 
also states that there are, near Gadara, caves hewn in the rock, 
called cemeteries and tombs.’ Now, if these several extracts are 
compared with the description given by Burckhardt of the ruins 
and environs of Um Keis, we believe every reader will be convinced 
that the places are identical. ‘The ancient town,’ he says, ‘ was 
built round a hill, which is the highest point in the neighbourhood. 
To the east of the hill are a great cndlans of caverns in the calca- 
reous rock, some of which have been enlarged and rendered habit- 
able; others have been used as sepulchral caves. ... . It is 
situated near the crest of the chain of mountains which bound the 
valley of the lake of Tiberias and Jordan on the east. To the 
north of it one hour is the deep wady called Speriat el-Mandhour, 
which is beyond a doubt the Hieromax of the Greeks, and Jar- 
muk of the Israelites.’* Afterwards, when he returned up the 
valley to the warm springs at the base of the hill on which the city 
was built," he adds, ‘ For several hundred yards before we arrived 





t Joseph. Ant. xiii. 21. * Bel. Jud. v. 3. 
‘ Eusebius Onomasticon, sub ver. Aiéayz. See also Relandi Palest. p. 302. 
" Strabo, Geographia, lib. xvi. p. 587. * Reland. Pales. p. 775. Y Id. 
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at the hot well, I perceived a strong ae smell in the air. 


The spring is situated in a very narrow plain in the valley, between 
the river and the northern cliffs... . . The spring bubbles up 
from a basin about forty feet in circumference, and five feet in 
depth, which is enclosed by ruins of walls and buildings, and forms 
below a small rivulet, which falls at a short distance into the river. 
The water is so hot that I found it difficult to keep my hand in 
it... .. Just above the basin is an open arched building, and 
behind it are several others also arched, which may have been 
apartments for the accommodation of strangers.’ " 

I have been particular in giving fully the arguments for the 
identity of Gadara and Um Keis, because this is a point of great 
importance in determining the southern boundary of Bashan. 
There can be no doubt that since Gadara was in Gilead, and 
Gamala in Bashan, the Yarmuk is the natural boundary of these 
two kingdoms ; and since, also, Gadara was the capital of Perea, 
and Perea is plainly distinguished by Josephus from Gamala, 
Gaulonitis, Batanzea, and Trachonitis,° and, therefore, from Bashan, 
of which kingdom these provinces were the subsequent divisions, it 
is plain that this river is the natural boundary of these provinces 
also. It is true Josephus says that Pella bounds Perea on the 
north, or rather is its northern district. Kas [1z:Aan ra apos apxrov 
opigerai—* Et Pella quidem septemtrionalis ejus est tractus.’ ¢ 
And though the site of Pella be fixed at Kefr-Bil, in the Jebl 
Ajlin,° considerably south of Gadara, yet this does not give rise to 
any difficulty, as Pella had a large territory ; and it is the province 
and not the city that is referred to. Indeed, that such is the case 
there can be no doubt, for in another place Gadara is not only 
called a city of Perzea, but its capital;' and the province of Pella, 
if the northern district of Gilead, must necessarily have included 
Gadara. 

The mountains of Gilead are frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
Eusebius says they join the chain of Lebanon, and extend from 
thence even to the region formerly possessed by Sihon, and given 
to the Reubenites.: According to Josephus, upon one of these hills 
Laban overtook Jacob, and there they made the covenant. He 
then adds, ‘This covenant was made upon a certain mountain, 
where they erected a pillar in the form of an altar, whence the 
hill was called Galaad, and from this the land of Galaad (or 
Gilead) takes its name.’® With this also agree the words of Gen. 
xxxi, 47. Hieronymus says these mountains fell to the lot of 





> Burckhardt, pp. 276, 277. . 

© Joseph. Bel. Jud. iii, 2. 4 Jd. iii, 2; Reland. Palest. p. 130, 

© Rob. Bibl. Res. App. 165; and Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan, 1855. 

f Joseph. Bel. Jud. v. 3. 8 Rel. Pal. p. 342. h Ant. i. 19. 
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Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh.' From these several 
statements, it is clear that the mountains referred to are those on 
the east bank of the Jordan, from the sea of Tiberias southward, 
The statement of Eusebius that the mountains of Gilead join 
Lebanon is not strictly accurate. North of the Yarmuk, or 
Hieromax, there are no hills. The whole country is a level 
plateau, the plain of the Hauran and Janlan continuing unbroken 
to the brink of the great depression, in which is the sea of Galilee, 
Here there is a sudden descent of nearly three thousand feet, 
which from the western shores of the lake presents the appear- 
ance of a range of mountains, and may thus have deceived ancient 
geographers who only viewed it from the west, just as it has 
deceived a large majority of those in more modern times. As 
viewed from the east it is one unbroken plain. The mountains 
begin immediately on the south side of the Yarmuk, and run ina 
broken ridge southward. ‘The modern name is Jebl Ajlin, but a 
part of the range is still called Jebl Jil’ad. 

So far, then, the proof is conclusive. Gamala was a city of Gau- 
lonitis, had a province attached to it, and was situated at a short 
distance north of the Yarmuk. The southern border of Bashan, 
therefore, must have approached quite close to that river, if it did 
not touch it. Gadara, again, was a city of Gilead, only some three 
miles south of the Yarmuk, and whose territory extended to it. 
The northern border of Gilead, then, must have been at or ve’ 
close to this river. The natural conclusion is, that the Yarm 
divided these two kingdoms. It is just possible, however, that as 
Gadara is only about ten miles from the Jordan, and as there is a 
district eastward fifteen or sixteen miles in breadth, the kingdom 
of Bashan may have had in this locality a wedge-like projection, 
extending far into the heart of Gilead towards Mahanaim. The 

robability of this, however, if there be no evidence in support of 
it, cannot be very great. Gerasa was in Gilead, and a 
north of Mahanaim, toward the east, and Gadara also in Gilead, 
on the banks of the Yarmuk, toward the west—the intervening 
foreign territory, if such there was, must consequently have been 
but a mere strip only a few miles wide. But here, again, ancient 
sites have been identified, which, if not amounting to direct proof, 
- make it highly probable that on the east, as well as the west, 

ashan did not extend south of the Yarmuk. 

Eusebius, in his ‘Onomasticon,’ says that twelve miles east of 
Gadara is a city called Adila Oinophoros, ‘ Abila the wine- 
bearing.’* Reland, in noticing this city, calls it ‘ Abila Bata- 
nee ;° but, so far as I can observe, without any reason. Under 
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the words Ashtaroth Karnaim, Eusebius remarks that there are 
two towns of this name in Batanea, between Adara and Abila. 
This Abila, says Reland, is identical with the former; and at 
once concludes that it is in Batanea. I cannot see that this con- 
clusion is at all necessary. Even should the two Abilas be iden- 
tical, which cannot by any means be assumed without proof, it is 
quite ssible that it might have been in Gilead still, but being 
near the borders and a place of importance, it is selected with 
Adara to mark the position of two intervening places, both of them 
in Bashan. And this view is rendered all but certain by the 
words of Polybius which Reland quotes." In speaking of the 
conquests of Antiochus in the province of Pella, he uses these 
words, Kas HATAIKWY ELS THY T2rariw (or Dadaditiv) xugios yiveTas 
Agiwy ; and immediately afterwards he mentions the conquest of 
Gadara also. When this is compared with the words of Josephus, 
taken from Polybius, 1 think the conclusion is irresistible : first, 
that the Abila referred to is in Gilead ; and second, that it is the 
town which, according to Eusebius, was twelve miles east of Ga- 
dara. ‘The words are these: ‘Scopa being conquered by Antio- 
chus, he also took Batanzea and Samaria, and Abila and Gadara.”* 
Reland remarks, that the Abila of Josephus must have been in 
ruins in the time of Eusebius, since no mention is made of it. 
This may be in part true, for Josephus speaks of two Abilas, one 
near the Dead Sea, on the bank of the Jordan,’ and the other near 
Gadara, with which he frequently joins it. The latter is that 
referred to by Eusebius. We conclude, therefore, that this Abila, 
twelve miles east of Gadara, was in Gilead. 

The site of this city was, I believe, first identified by Burck- 
hardt,? though it had been previously visited by Seetzen ; and his 
opinion is adopted by Robinson and Smith.‘ Abil (or Yebla), a 
village around which are extensive ruins, was seen by Burckhardt, 
about four hours east of Um Keis. The position, as well as the 
name, corresponds exactly with the statement of Eusebius. It is 
situated on the southern side of the Yarmuk, about three miles 
distant from its banks. 

Another ancient site has been identified a few miles south-east 
of Abila. The village of Irbid (or Arbid) now stands amid the 
ruins of the ancient Arbela, a city of the province of Pella." The 
= of Gilead, therefore, included the district around this 
place. 





™ Reland. Pal. p. 525. n Joseph. Ant. xii, 3. 
® Aut. iv. 7; v. 1; and perhaps Bel. Jud. v. 3. 

? Burckhardt, Travels in Palest. p. 269. 

1 Bib. Res. vol. iii, App. p. 163. 

' Reland. Pal. p. 575; Rob. Bib, Res, ut supra; Burckhardt, p. 269. 
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If the foregoing reasoning is correct—and I have not been able 
to detect any fallacy in it—I do not see upon what grounds Bashan 
and Batanza are, in all maps, even in Dr. Robinson’s, placed in 
great part south of the Yarmuk. Of the identity of Um Keis and 
Gadara there can be no question; and that Gadara was in Gilead 
Josephus affirms. Add to this the ascertained positions of Abila 
and Arbela, cities of Gilead eastward of the former, and only a 
short distance south of the Yarmuk. How, in the face of this evi- 
dence, Bashan is not merely made to include these cities, but to 
extend far southward of them, I am unable to understand. 

To explain all the difficulties that beset this, or any delineation 
of the other countries east of the Jordan, is perhaps beyond the 
powers of the most profound scholars. Referring to these pro- 
vinces, Lightfoot uses the following words: ‘Has igitur omnes 
propriis finibus et limitibus circumscribere, quero an humanum 
jam non excidat ingenium, certus non quod meum.’* This is a 
task I do not attempt. My only gbject is to state the results of a 
careful examination of the country itself, and of such authorities as 
are here within my reach. The general and often vague state- 
ments of most ancient geographers—the change of names and 
boundaries in the lapse of ages, combined with the almost univer- 
sal custom of calling a whole country by the name of the most 
important province or city in it—these things render it no easy 
matter to reconcile apparent contradictions, and arrange crude 
data into anything like order or system. If I succeed to any extent 
in fixing more definitely Scripture localities, I shall feel amply 
repaid for the time and attention I have given the subject. 

It may be well now to give some of those objections which can 
be advanced against the preceding view. 

In Deut. xxxiv. 1, it is said that the Lord showed to Moses 
from the top of Pisgah ‘ All the land of Gilead unto Dan.’ Now, 
it is as plain as language can make it, in other parts of Scripture, 
that Bashan extended from at least the Yarmuk to Dan, thus con- 
stituting about the half of the territory which Moses overlooked. 
This is just one of those instances in which a whole country is 
designated by the name of one of its divisions. In Num. xxxil. 
29, Gilead seems to be used in the same wide sense. 

In Num. xxxii. 39, it is stated that the children of Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, went to Gilead and took it, while in verse 29 of 
the same chapter, Moses promised the land of Gilead to Gad and 
Reuben. These apparent contradictions are explained by Josh. 
xiii, 29-31, and Deut. iii 12,13. Gilead was in part possessed by 
Sihon, King of Heshbon, and this portion was given to Reuben 
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and Gad; andin part by Og, King of Bashan, whose portion was 
taken by the sons of Machir. 

When Josephus mentions the various provinces over which 
Solomon appointed his officers, he appears to make a distinction 
between Gilead and Perea ;* and so Reland understands him." 
But an examination of the original is sufficient to explain the diffi- 
culty. The district spoken of as distinct from Gilead is not 
‘Perea,’ but one deaesihed by a much less definite term—it is tv 
megav tov lopdavov, ‘the country beyond Jordan.’ In speaking of 
Perea, the province, the word Ilepaiz is used.* The former 
phrase is of frequent occurrence in the New Testament, and sig- 
nifies the whole country east of the Jordan, as distinguished from 
Palestine Proper. 

The southern boundary of Bashan being thus fixed as coinciding 
with the river Yarmuk, it now remains to examine the other sides. 
As, however, this ancient kingdom was subsequently divided into a 
number of separate provinces, and as it will be necessary to treat 
of these in detail, the boundaries of Bashan will thus naturally be 
considered with them. And after endeavouring somewhat fully to 
delineate these, to trace their origin, and examine their extent and 
position, a short summary will be given of the general results. 

During a period of 700 years, or from B.c. 1450 to 740, the 
kingdom of Thshen remained in possession of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. Some of the former inhabitants that had never been 
completely subdued, occasionally asserted their independence in 
the interval; and neighbouring nations also, more than once, 
overran large portions of the territory. Still the kingdom main- 
tained its integrity, till ‘Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria, came 
against the King of Israel, conquered Syria, Galilee, and all the 
territory east of the Jordan. The principal inhabitants were then 
carried away captive to the banks of the Kir. Twenty years 
afterward Shalmaneser completed the work that his predecessor 
had commenced. He took Samaria after a three years’ siege, and 
led away the vanquished Israelites to the country beyond the 
Tigris. Assyrian colonies were brought to occupy their places. 
These conformed in some measure to the Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, being instructed by a priest appointed for that purpose. 
Such is the origin of the Samaritans. 

The remnant of Israel that was left in Bashan were subject to 
the rule of Assyrian satraps for nearly a hundred ze when the 
Assyrian empire was overthrown, and the Chalde-Babylonian 
founded. Bashan shared the fate of the other provinces, and 
passed under the authority of the latter. About the year Bc. 
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549, the whole country was conquered by Cyrus, and annexed to 
the Median or Persian empire. Thirteen years afterwards Cyrus 
published his famous decree, permitting the Jews and Israelites to 
return to their native land. Judah regained a species of inde- 
pendence, but Bashan remained under a foreign yoke, though 
many Israelites were settled there. 

About this period the ancient tribes that had been formerly 
kept in subjection asserted their independence, or paid a nominal 
homage through their own chiefs to the Assyrian satraps. The 
kingdom of Bashan was thus rent into provinces. Some of these, 
as will be seen in the sequel, were of ancient origin, and had been 
distinct principalities previous to the time when Og, or some of his 
predecessors, had united them under one sceptre. Before the 
captivity Bashan is spoken of as a whole ; but subsequent to that 
period, in the books of the Maccabees, and writings of Josephus 
and others, it is always referred to as divided into four provinces, 
namely, Gaulonitis, which had a -subdivision called Gamalitis, 
Trachonitis, Auronitis, and Batanea. ‘That all Bashan was in- 
cluded in these divisions may be seen by comparing the followin 
places in Josephus: Ant. iv. 5 and 7; 1x. 8; Bel. Jud. iii. 2. It 
would appear that on more than one occasion Josephus includes 
the whole of Bashan under the name Batanea; and Eusebius 
also fell into the same error. I will now take up these provinces 
in succession, and endeavour to define their position and extent ; 
and I will briefly sketch the history of their fluctuations to the 
close of the apostolic period. 


GAULONITIS. 


The origin of this name is easily traced in Scripture. Golan, a 
city of Bashan, was given out of the half-tribe of Manasseh, to the 
Levites.’ It was also appointed one of the three cities of refuge 
east of the Jordan.” According to the common custom, when it 
rose to eminence, a province was attached to it and called by its 
name; hence Gaulonitis. ‘To ascertain the boundaries of this 
province it is necessary to bear in mind what was previously stated 
in reference to the city of Gadara. ‘That city, as has been said, 
lay near the banks of the Yarmuk: it became the capital of 
Perea, and the country around it for some distance assumed the 
name Gadaris. Josephus, when describing the province of Gali- 
lee, says it was bounded on the east by Hippene, Gadaris, and 
Gaulonitis, and the borders of Herod’s kingdom." From this it 
appears that Gadaris and Gaulonitis were bordering provinces. 
Again, Josephus states that he, when directing the war against 
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the Romans, had fortified Seleucia, Sogane, and Gamala, in Gau- 
lonitis.»> ‘The city of Gamala had a territory called Gamalitis, 
which is in one place given as one of the divisions of Bashan. 
From this we see that Gaulonitis included Gamalitis, just as 
Bashan included Gaulonitis. 'The words of Josephus indeed leave 
no room for doubt, as in relating the history of the siege of that 
city by the Romans, he thus writes: ‘ With these also rebelled the 
city of Gamala, situated above the lake over against Tarichea, 
which, with Sogane and Seleucia, appertained to the borders of 
Agrippa; and these were both of the region of Gaulonitis— 
Sogane, of the upper part, which was called Gaulana; and Ga- 
mala, of the lower." As the city of Tarichza was situated at the 
southern extremity of the Lake of ‘Tiberias, on the right bank of 
the Jordan, Gamala must also have been near that place on the 
eastern side; and the province would thus border on Gadaris. 
From the accounts given of the town and territory of Hippos, I am 
inclined to think it was included in Gamalitis. Josephus says it 
was thirty stadia from Tiberias, the same distance as Tarichza.° 
According to Pliny it stood on the eastern shore of the sea of 
Galilee :' it must therefore have been in the vicinity of the city of 
Gamala, and probably south of it. 

Gaulonitis, therefore, extended from the banks of the Yarmuk 
to the fountains of the Jordan, or to the confines of Dan and 
Cesarea Philippi. That it reached so far north, we know from a 
passage of Josephus quoted above, in which Seleucia is said to be 
in Upper Gaulonitis, on the lake Semechonitis, compared with 
Bel. Jud. iii. 2, where, when describing the land of Israel, he thus 
writes of the country north of Perea: ‘And besides these there 
are Gamalitis, Gaulonitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis, which are 
“a of the kingdom of Agrippa; and this country, beginning 

om Mount Lebanon, and the fountains of the Jordan, extended 
to the Lake of Tiberias.s It was thus bounded on the west by 
the Jordan and its two upper lakes. On the north, beginning 
from the Ard el-Hileh, a short distance below Tell el-Kady 
(Dan), its border ran over the Jebl el-Heish, near the Lake Phi- 
ala, nearly due east toward the ruined town of Kuneiterah ; and 
thence turning about south-east, it crossed the plain to the modern 
Haj road. The eastern border can only be determined by the 
modern boundary of the Jauwlén, namely the Haj road, which 
separates it from the Hauran. There is a strong probability that 
the ancient and modern provinces, as they are the same in name, 
so also coincide in extent. 
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The whole of this district, with the exception of a small belt 
along the Lake of Tiberias, is comprehended in the modern divi- 
sion of the Jaulin. The north-western part of it, including the 
whole mountain region, is sometimes called Ard el-Kuneiterah, 
from the village of that name ; but in a list which I possess, of all 
the villages and ruins of the Jaulin, and on the accuracy of which 
I place every reliance, the whole district, as above-mentioned, is 
included under the one general name. In this list are the names 
of a hundred and twenty-seven cities and villages, most of which 
are now mere heaps of ruins. Among them I observe one place 
called el ys (Nimr el-Jaulén), which may, perhaps, mark the 
site of the ancient Golan. 

The principal cities in Gaulonitis were Golan, Hippos, Gamala, 
Julias, or Bethsaida, Seleucia, and Sogane. The site of Bethsaida 
is at a small tell on the left bank of the Jordan, a little north of 
the place where the river falls into the Sea of Galilee." The ruins 
of Kul’at el-Husn, in the valley of-Fik, mark, it has been supposed, 
the site of Gamala. Nothing is known of the others beyond what 
has already been mentioned. 

The physical features of this country have already been referred 
to. The whole east and south is a flat table-land, having in most 
parts a fertile soil. ‘The western slopes, as seen from Tiberias, 
resemble steep mountain sides, furrowed by deep ravines, and 
completely barren. ‘The mountain-range on the north-west pre- 
sents pleasing and varied scenery. From the western border of 
the Ard el-Hileh, the mountains appear lofty and regular, fallin 
gradually toward the south. The sides are well-wooded, aa 
covered with excellent pastures. From the eastern plateau the 
range appears as a spur, running south from Hermon, and finally 
disappearing at the Tell el-Fares. The whole of these hills are 
more or less densely covered with noble forests, chiefly of the ever- 
green oak ; and these extend some distance over the plain on the 
south-east. In viewing this mountain-chain from the heights 
above the village of Mejdel, there was before me one broad swell 
of foliage ; the vale of Yahftfeh, with its green meadows, and 
beyond it the depression around the lake Phiala, appeared in the 
foreground, and gave a charming variety to the picture. An an- 
cient Roman road runs from Banias, past Phiala, to Kuneiterah ; 
and the great caravan route from Damascus to Jerusalem, passes 
through the same village, and, skirting the eastern and southern 
bases of the range, crosses the Jordan at the Jir Benat-Yakub. 





» Bibl. Researches, vol. iii. p. 308. 
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TRACHONITIS. 


Trachonitis is one of the four great divisions of the country 
described by Josephus as extending from the fountains of the 
Jordan to the Sea of Galilee, and from Julias to Arpha on the 
east.| In various other parts of the writings of Josephus is Tra- 
chonitis mentioned, and distinguished from Gaulonitis, from Au- 
ronitis, and from Batanza.* Luke, in his Gospel, shows it to be 
distinct from Iturea." It would appear from the words of Euse- 
bius, that he considered Trachonitis and Iturea to be identical ; 
but the direct testimony of Josephus, and other early writers, is 
sufficient to counterbalance any such conjecture. 

Though it would seem as if Z’rachon or Trachonitis were only a 
comparatively modern name, applied to one of the provinces of 
Bashan, yet there is a strong probability that it is of ancient 
origin, though like the name Auronitis, it only came into general 
use in the time of the Greek writers. Auronitis is the Greek 
form of the Hauran of Ezekiel ;" and so we may find the Hebrew 
origin of the Greek T'rachon, Tpayxwv, which signifies ‘rugged,’ 
‘uneven,’ or ‘stony,’ in the word Argod, 33x, ‘a heap of stones,’ 
ora ‘stony and rugged plaee.’ Argob was the name of an exten- 
sive district in the ancient kingdom of Bashan.° Josephus, when 
relating how the various countries of the world were peopled b 
the descendants of Noah, thus writes:? ‘ Aram (the son of Shem) 
having four sons, (of these) Us founded Z'rachonitis and Damas- 
cus, which are between Palestine and Ceelo-Syria.’ He may have 
here used the Greek Trachonitis, instead of the Hebrew Argob, 
as being better known. This theory is rendered more probable by 
the fact that in the Targum, for the word asx, in Deut. iii. 14, is 
read x21990, Zrachona ; and so also in 1 Kings iv. 13.1 Of this 
more will be said in the sequel, when considering the position of 
Argob. 

In endeavouring to fix the relative positions of the several pro- 
vinces in this country, the chief difficulty is with Trachonitis, Au- 
ronitis, and Batanea. Gaulonitis and Gamalitis lay along the 
eastern bank of the Jordan and its lakes. ‘The other three pro- 
vinces are described by Josephus as adjoining each other, and a 
different tract of country from the other two is said to intervene 
between Trachonitis and Galilee.’ From this Reland concludes— 
firstly, that none of these provinces bordered on Galilee, and that 
they were all on the east side of Gaulonitis; and secondly, that 
Batanea lay next to Gaulonitis, with Auronitis on its eastern 





' Bel. Jud. iii, 2. k Ant. xv. 13. ™ Ch. iii. 1. 
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side, and Trachonitis on its northern. This latter part, however, 
does not follow necessarily from the = for we may as well 
place Auronitis immediately beside Gaulonitis, and Batanza east 
of it; still keeping Trachonitis in its place. And this is the true 
position of these districts. ‘Trachonitis must undoubtedly have 
extended farther north than Gaulonitis, for Josephus says of the 
Lake Phiala, that it is on the road as one goes up from Cesarea 
to Trachonitis. This road, traces of which are still seen, passed 
along north of the border of Gaulonitis.* And with this agrees 
his statement in another place, that the robbers from the fastnesses 
of Trachon frequently attacked and plundered the territory of 
Damascus. 

Lightfoot maintains that Trachonitis lay on the eastern border 
of the Transjordanic country, now under consideration. This is 
partly true. It is the north-eastern district. But when he adds 
that Batanza lay between it and Galilee, I cannot admit the 
soundness of his reasoning. His arguments may be here given, 
especially as while examining them, an opportunity will be afforded 
of stating the truth. Firstly, in the Targums, it is said that Tra- 
chonitis extends southward to Bozrah, which is on the borders of 
Perea ; and Josephus having shown that it runs farther north than 
Gaulonitis, it thus intersects the country from north to south, and 
Bataneza cannot consequently be south of it. Now suppose all 
this to be admitted, it does not follow that Batanzea must be on 
the west. It may be on the south-east. Secondly, he quotes the 
words of Ptolemy, who observes that the town of Saccea is in the 
eastern part of Batanza, and there, under Mount Alsadamus, are 
the Trachonite Arabs. He thence concludes that Trachonitis is 
on the eastern side of Batanea. I think, however, the full mean- 
ing of this passage will be expressed by stating that 'Trachonitis 
borders upon Batanea, near to Saceea and Mount Alsadamus. 
The large town of Shuhba, which was unquestionably in Tracho- 
nitis, is only about four miles from Saccea ; and the border of this 
province extended close to the villages of Heit and Hiyat, not 
much over a mile from Saccza; while north of this point Tra- 
chonitis stretched still further eastward into the plain. ‘Thus, close 
to Saccza, along the slopes of the mountains, on the north of 
Batanea, and north-eastern extremity of Bashan, ran the border 
of Trachonitis. Let this be compared with the words of Ptolemy, 
and it will at once be seen how they agree. ‘Baravaias xwpas as 
am avaToAwy  Daxxaia, xa: Tavtns vo to AXkoadamoy opbor of Tpa- 
xwvutar Apafes.” From the position of this city and these moun- 
tains, it is impossible that Batanaea could have bordered on Gau- 
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lonitis, except, indeed, the province of Trachonitis should be united 
with it under one name. ‘This view will render it very question- 
able whether the Mount Alsadamus can be identified with the 
conical hill called the Avulezb," this hill being near the southern 
extremity of the range, and some twenty miles south of Saccea. 
There is another conical peak a short distance from this city, and 
almost, if not altogether, as lofty as the Kuleib; and this hill, 
which is called Adu Tumeis, must be the Alsadamus of Ptolemy, 
ifhe meant by that name one peak only. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the whole range is referred to ; for just as he speaks 
of ‘Libanus Mons,’ and ‘ Antilibanus Mons,’ so also he adds, ‘ Et 
juxta quidem Arabiam desertam Alsadamus Mons. Cujus medium 
habet gradus 71, 33.’ Thirdly, Josephus mentions Gaulonitis, 
Gamalitis, Batanzea, and Trachonitis, and thus distinguishes, as 
Lightfoot i observes, between the Batanza, near Galilee, 
which included the two first provinces, and the other Batanza, 
which was a mere section of the former.* And he concludes from 
the order of the names, that Batanzea must be between Gaulonitis 
and Trachonitis. But it can be shown from the statements of 
Josephus, independent of what is said above, that this is impos- 
sible; for he says expressly, that Caesar bestowed Trachon, Ba- 
tanea, and Auronitis, upon Herod, having taken them from 
Zenodorus ; and then, after the death of the latter, he gave Herod 
the remainder of his territory, namely, the country that lay between 
Trachon and Galilee. Batanza, therefore, could not have been 
here, for it had been given to Herod previously.» 

It has thus been shown that a comparison of ancient historical 
and topographical notices tends to prove that the relative positions 
of Trachonitis, Auronitis, and Batanzea are as follows : the first on 
the north-eastern side of Gaulonitis, and extending south toward 
Bozrah. ‘The second also bordering Gaulonitis, and lying between 
it and the southern part of Trachonitis. The third, on the south- 
eastern and southern side of Trachonitis, including within its 
borders Mons Alsadamus. After giving some additional quota- 
tions from ancient authors, illustrative of the peculiar physical 








“ This word has been written by Burckhardt, and all authors since his time, 
ws Kelb, which means “dog.” The Arabic word however is quite different, 
though somewhat similar in sound, and has no reference to a dog whatever. It is 
(ah5 Kuleib, which may be the diminutive of \5 Kalb, the“ heart.” Colonel 
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features of Trachonitis, we will show how exactly these conclusions 
harmonise with the modern divisions of this country. 

Josephus’ description of Trachonitis is so graphic, and gives so 
exactly its leading features as seen at the present day, that I here ’ 
insert it fully. After relating how much the neighbouring people 
had suffered from the depredations of the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince, and how complaints had been lodged against them with 
Varro, the prefect of Syria, and by him transmitted to Rome ; he 
adds, ‘He (Cesar) wrote back, that these dens of robbers should 
be destroyed, and the province put under the dominion of Herod, 
that he by his vigilance and care might prevent neighbouring 
people from suffering by the inroads of the Trachonites. It was 
no easy task, however, to restrain these men, accustomed as the 
were to gain the means of life by such acts; and who had neither 
cities nor fields, but dwelt in caves that served as a refuge both 
for themselves and their cattle. They had, besides, cisterns of 
water, and well-stored granaries, and could thus remain long in 
obscurity and in defiance of théir enemies. Their caverns have 
entrances so narrow, that but one man can enter at a time; while 
within they are incredibly large and spacious. The ground above 
is almost a plain, but covered with rugged rocks, and difficult of 
access, except when a guide points out the paths: these paths do 
not advance in a straight course, but have many windings and 
turns. When the inhabitants are prevented from plundering their 
neighbours, they steal from each other. No species of crime, in 
fact, is too bad for them to practise. When Herod had received 
this province from Cesar, he provided expert guides, penetrated 
their fastnesses, and restrained their depredations ; and thus gave 
peace and security to the surrounding districts.’* In another 
place he describes the people as being lawless and insubordinate; 
and as prosecuting the law of blood revenge to its fullest extent! 
Both Strabo and William of Tyre state that in the region of Tre 
chonitis are great numbers of large caves, in some of which the 
people live ; in others they collect water sufficient to supply theit 
wants during the whole year ; and in others they store their grain’ 
The latter further remarks, that it is a stony district, having neither 
streams nor rivers ; but where the winter rains are collected in 
terns to serve for summer use.° 

Now whether we consider the position of this province as dé 
scribed by ancient writers, or its singular physical features, or the 
character and habits of its people, we are at once led to dem 
it with the Lejah. Indeed, a modern traveller who had trave 
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the country, and wished to convey in a few words an impression of 
its aspect, physical and social, could a select more appro- 
priate or expressive language than that quoted above. In describing 
the present state of the Lejah, I will give a few extracts from my 
own notes, taken during a journey in the Hauran in the early part 
of the present year. (1853.) 

I had been attacked and wounded amid the ruins of Edhra’— 
the ancient Edrei—and with difficulty escaped from the place at 
midnight, conducted by two guides, who led our party into the 

jain. After some two hours’ riding we lost our path, again en- 
tered the Lejah, and soon got entangled amid its rocky defiles. 
After many vain attempts to regain the track, we picketed our 
horses in a secluded place surrounded by cliffs, thus to await day- 
light. I felt weak from want of food and sleep, and my wounds 
became stiff and very painful from the action of the cold frosty 
air. It was with difficulty I could walk about. The scene around 
was anything but pleasing ; and the fierce barking of the wolves 
and dogs, and dismal howlings of the = and hyenas, did not 
tend to elevate the spirits. ..... When morning dawned, our 
guides, though well acquainted with the country, could not tell 
where we were. One of them went to an elevated spot a little 
distance off, to look out for some village. It was from this place I 
obtained the view described as follows :—‘ On gaining the summit 
we obtained a commanding view over the whole Lejah, and such 
a picture of wild desolation never before had I gazed upon. The 
whole scene, far as the eye could see, I could only compare 
tothe ruins of some Cyclopean city, completely prostrate, shee 
blackened and shapeless fragments were scattered thickly over 
the plain. There was not one pleasing object for the eye to rest 
on. The trees that grew up among the rocks in the distance had 
no fresh look about them ; and, occurring only at intervals, gave 
ahaggard appearance to the scene. Strange as it may appear, 
however, this wild country is thickly studded with ruined cities 
and villages. Sur, and Jedal, and Hamir were pointed out to me 
on the right ; and Damy was visible about two hours distant, in 
the very midst of the wilderness of rocks. Several others were seen 
in the same direction, whose names I did not learn. Before us, 
half an hour off, stood Khubab, built on two rocky tells, with a deep 


‘ravine between them, and beyond it a long line of villages on the 


border of the plain. 
‘The physical features of the Lejah present the most singular 
a I have ever witnessed, and to which there is not per- 
ps a parallel in the world, with the exception of the Safa ; it is 
wholly composed of black basalt, which seems to have issued from 
innumerable pores in the surface of the earth, and i in a 
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liquid state to have flowed out on every side till the whole plain 
was covered. Before cooling it was agitated by some fierce and 
powerful tempest or other such force, and then shattered by in- 
ternal motions and vibrations. The cup-like pits from which the 
lava was projected are still seen, and also the wave-like aspect of 
a thick liquid which cools while flowing, or is agitated while 
cooling. There are in many places deep fissures and cavities in 
the solid mass, while in other parts are jagged heaps that appear 
not to have been sufficiently heated to flow, but to have been rent 
by other forces, or to have cracked in cooling. The rock has pro- 
tuberances and pits like air-bubbles; is very heavy, and has a 
metallic sound when struck. I did not observe any approach to 
columnar or crystallized basalt. The eastern and central por- 
tions of the Lejah have a more uniform rocky surface than the 
western. Between Mujeidel and Khubab there are mounds of 
rock covered with loose stones, with intervening strips and patches 
of soil. ‘This continues till near Jedal; but from Jedal the ground 
becomes uneven, the pastures less frequent, the rocks loftier, and 
the road more difficult. In the vicinity of Damy so rough and 
rugged is the country, so deep the gullies and ravines, and so high 
the rocks, that none but the Arabs are able to follow the paths. 
The whole is like a labyrinth. Burckhardt’s words convey a good 
idea of the interior. ‘In the interior parts of the Lejah the rocks 
are in many places cleft asunder, so that the whole hill appears 
shivered, and in the act of falling down; the layers are generally 
horizontal, from six to eight feet or more in thickness, sometimes 
covering the hills and inclining to their curve, as appears from the 
fissures that often traverse the rock from top to bottom.’* The 
hills here referred to are only mounds forty and fifty feet in height. 
There are no streams within the bounds of the Lejah; but vast 
reservoirs and spacious caves are found in every part of it. At 
Heit, Kunawat, Nejran, and Edhra’, I had seen and a 
some of these immense subterranean excavations. Our Druse 
guide told us of others far more extensive and remarkable that 
had lately been discovered at Damy. Heavy columns support the 
vaulted roofs; and so large are they that, as he informed us, if 
filled with water they would supply the wants of all the people of 
the Lejah and their flocks for a year. The real inhabitants of the 
Lejah are now the Arabs, who live altogether in tents. ‘They 
only cultivate small patches among the rocks, and are = 
by their flocks, when the strength of the government or the pre- 
sence of troops keeps them within their rocky fastnesses ; but 80 
soon as they find the troops removed, or war occupying them, the 
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eountry around Damascus suffers severely from their depreda- 
tions. Their habits, in fact, seem to have been stereotyped for 
long centuries. 

‘The Lejah is of irregular form. Its eastern side is nearly like 
the arc of a bow, having the ruins of Burak on the northern ex- 
tremity, and Bureikeh near the southern. The length of this are 
is about seven hours: along the greater part of this runs the 
Wady Liwa. The southern border is a waving line running from 
Bureikeh to Edhra’ ; the general direction being about due west, 
and the distance five hours and a quarter. On the western side, 
between Edhra’ and the village of Tibny, there are deep indenta- 
tions and long projections ; the distance is two hours and forty- 
five minutes, and the direction nearly north. From Tibny to 
Burak the genera! course is pretty nearly north-east, and the 
distance six hours and a half. Round the whole Lejah the border 
is defined like a coast line, which, indeed, it very much resembles, 
with its inlets and promontories. On the south-eastern side from 
Tell Sheikhan to Nejran it is not so clearly defined, on account 
of the stony ground that extends away along the foot of the 
mountains towards Kunawat. ‘The general surface of the Lejah 
is elevated from twenty to thirty feet above the surrounding plain. 
At a little distance it seems us flat as a sea, and looks as if agitated 
bya strong wind. The only hills in it are those at ’Ahiry and 
Sumeid. The former is the loftiest, and may have an elevation of 
two hundred feet.’ 

This district is on the north-east side of the plain of Jaulan 
(Gaulonitis). ‘The Hauran proper lies upon the south, or rather 
south-west side of it; and the modern district of Bathanyeh em- 
braces the whole mountain range on the south-east. Trachonitis 
was no doubt more extensive than the Lejah. It probably included 
the narrow strip of plain on the west, to about the Haj road, as 
on the borders of the rocks are numerous ruined towns and vil- 
lages, to which portions of the adjoining plain must have been 
attached. On the north, for a similar reason, I would say it 
extended across the plain, and perhaps included the eastern part 
of Jebl Khiyara. On the east, too, are numerous ruined towns on 
the banks of the Wady Liwa, which could only have drawn their 
supplies from the fine plain beyond. It is remarkable that while 
so many ruins stud the borders of the rocks on the north and east, 
not a single town or village is found in the beautiful plains in front 
for some miles distant. ‘The reason is obvious ; the rocks of the 
Lejih impose an impassable barrier to the incursions of the 
nomade tribes. On the south, the lower rocky slopes of the 
mountain range were included in Trachon. Kunawat was one of 
its cities ; and Shuhba, Suleim, and Suweideh were also within its 
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bounds. It may have extended at one time as far south as Bus- 
rah, but this I think rather doubtful, though William of Tyre says 
Busrah was its capital. Being an important and noted region, its 
name may have been used in a general sense to designate a district 
containing other provinces. Josephus, Eusebius, and most other 
ancient writers, while they describe it as near Bostra (Busrah), yet 
do not call Bostra one of its cities ;* and all Arab writers call 
Busrah the capital of the Hauran. 

The only ancient cities of Trachonitis whose sites have been 
identified are Edhra’, the ancient Edrei, and Kunawat, the 
Kenath of Scripture. Besides these, however, there are the ruins 
of many cities of great extent. In Dr. Smith’s lists there are the 
names of sixty-nine ruined towns and villages within the borders 
of the Lejah itself. Many of these, as Edhra’, Busr el-Hariry, 
Nejran, Damy, Um ez-Zeitin, Burak, and Musmiyeh, I have 
myself seen, and can testify to the great extent and importance of 
their ruins. ‘The last of these, gn the northern border, is worthy 
of particular notice from the monumental evidence it affords of the 
identity of Trachonitis and the Lejah. Burckhardt there copied, 
from the door of a beautiful temple, a long Greek inscription, in 
which are the following words : ‘ ji ulius Saturninus to the Phane- 
sians in the capital city of Zrachon, grecting.’’ This temple 
could not have been erected earlier than the latter end of the 
second century, as it is dedicated to the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. This appears to be the same place which is recorded 
in the list of abintegal eltiee under the Metropolitan see of Bostra, 
It is called in one place Pheno;" in another ®evouros,' where 
it is joined with Kanatha, Dyonisius, and a town called Come 
Ariathe Trachonis ; and in another place Fenustus.« 


AURONITIS. 


In giving the boundaries of the land of Israel, Ezekiel twice 
mentions the Hawran in comection with the eastern border." 
Hauran, {3 is the ancient Hebrew name, and Hauran, oy ~~ is 
the modern Arabic name. The Greek form is Auronitis. This 
province is several times spoken of by Josephus in connection with 
the four into which he divides the whole region north of Perea." 
It is somewhat strange, however, that a province of so much im- 
portance should not have been recorded with the others in the 





f «Bozrah’ is the Hebrew name fonnd in the Bible; ‘ Bostra’ the Greek; and 
‘ Busrah’ the Arabic. 

& Travels in Syria, p. 117. » Car, A. San. Paulo, Geog, Sac. p. 296. 

i Id. Not. Ec, Alt. p. 50. 

« Id. p. 60. See also ‘ Ritter, Palistina und Syrien,’ p. 899. 

m Ch, xlvii. 16, 18. ” Bel. Jud. iii. 2. 
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place so often referred to. The reason may be that it was some- 
times included under Trachonitis ; Luke, for instance, speaks of 
the ‘ region of Trachonitis,’ in which we know were included both 
Auronitis and Batanza.° 

Zenodorus the robber had large possessions in the country east 
of the Jordan, in the days of Herod, and this province was subject 
tohim. He had sold it to the Arabians to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of Herod, when he received Trachon and Batanzea 
from Cesar.” From this circumstance we might conclude that it 
bordered on the Arabian territory, and lay south of Trachon. Its 
position has already been defined. Its southern border ran from 
the neighbourhood of Busrah to Dera’. In later times the name 
Hauran has been used in a more general and much less definite 
sense ; as, for example, in Bohzddin’s ‘ Life of Saladin,’ where 
the name is apparently applied to the whole country north of Pe- 
rea.’ The historian and geographer Abulfeda describes it as a 
‘wide region under the sovereignty of Damascus toward the south, 
in which are ae large villages and cultivated fields. Its capital 
is Busrah, and belonging to it are Edhra’at and Zera’, and other 


The name Hauran is at present applied by those at a distance 
to the whole country east of Jaulin and Jeidfr. By the people 
of that country, however, it is used in a much more restricted 
sense, and is given only to the fertile plain on the south of the 
Lejah, with the narrow strip on the west. The whole of this dis- 
trict is perfectly. flat, with little conical tells at intervals. The soil 
is the most fertile in Syria, and admirably adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat. Not a tree is anywhere seen. There are many 
inhabited villages, and many more in ruins. Eshmiskin, a large 
village about six miles south-west of Edhra’, is the present capital, 
and residence of the chief Sheikh. The ruins of Busrah are much 
™ more extensive than those of any other city in this province. In 
m Dr.Smith’s Lists are the names of a hundred and forty-nine towns 

‘5 and villages in the plain of Hauran; and the accuracy of these 
‘s lists I have myself been able in a great measure to verify. This, 
his however, includes about twenty south of Busrah, which are beyond 
ith the limits of the Hauran proper. 


Se a ee ee ere re ne 


im- BATAN A. 


I have already defined the position of Batanea, and given my 
reasons for placing it on the south-eastern border of the kingdom 
of Bashan. I will now briefly enumerate such other arguments 
in favour of this view, as did not properly belong to the former place. 








° Compare Luke iii. 1, and Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13. P Id. xv, 13. 
* Boheddin, vit. Saladin. p. 70. * Id. Index Geograp. s. v. Hauran. 
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It has already been observed that the province of Batanza was, 
by some ancient writers, Eusebius and Josephus, for example, con- 
founded with the kingdom of Bashan: this in some measure 
accounts for its transportation to the mountains of Gilead and 
plateau of Gaulonitis, where we find its name on all maps that I 
have yet seen. This also accounts for Eusebius placing Ashta- 
roth, and Golan, and Gergasi, and many other cities far apart, in 
Batanza. In the same general and indefinite manner he locates 
Canatha, Adara, and Gerasa, in Arabia ; whereas the two former 
were in Trachon and the other in Perea. It would be vain, from 
his uncorroborated evidence, to attempt to define the limits of 
this province. There was another circumstance that tended con- 
siderably to confuse the statistics of early ecclesiastical writers : 
the boundaries of archiepiscopal and metropolitan sees frequently 
varied. Cities, towns, and villages were shes conveyed from one 
see to another without regard to position; and, consequently, 
where lists are given by Christian writers, we are not always to 
regard them as arranged according to their true geographical 
situation. 

Ptolemy makes a clear and definite statement regarding Ba- 
tana, which is deserving of particular attention. It is that which 
was quoted and commented on above under Trachonitis. 

It having thus been shown that the province of Batanza is as 
distinct from Bashan as Gaulonitis or Frachonitis, notwithstanding 
the inferences that might be deduced from the writings of Euse- 
bius, Cyril, and others :—and such clear marks being given to 
show its true position—bordering on Trachonitis, a city called 
Saccea in its eastern part, and near this conspicuous mountains, 
and these on the confines of the Arabian desert—it might well be 
thought a glance at the country would be sufficient to identify it. 
Now, it so happens that the ruins of the large town of Shuka 
at the present day mark the site of Saccea; and the mountain 
range of Jebl Hauran rises up over these ruins, on the borders of 
the Arabian desert; and, farther, the very name Bathanyeh is 
to this day applied to the district around; and a deserted town, 
called Bathanyeh too, is within a few miles of Saccaa. What more 
complete or convincing proof would one require ? 

he name Ard el-Bathanych, though well known to all the 
natives, is not much used by them now. The district is generally 
called Jebl ed-Druze. This province includes the whole of Jebl 
Hauran, or Jebl ed-Druze, but does not take in the important 
towns of Shuhba, Kunawat, and Suweideh along their western 
base. It extends from the plain below the conspicuous tell called 
Khalediyeh, on the north, to Sulkhad, on the south; and from 
Suweideh to the great plain eastward. Dr. Smith distinguishes 
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between Jebl Hauran and Ard el-Bathanyeh, and says the latter 
is ‘back of the mountains.’* This distinction 1 did not find recog- 
nised by the natives. Sheikh Asad Amer, one of the most 
intelligent Druzes I met with in my whole journey, told me the 
whole mountains were comprehended in the Ard el-Bathanyeh. 
And in Dr. Smith’s list this statement is in part corroborated, 
for while Juneineh, Shuka, and Nimreh are classed in the Jebl 
Hauran; Bathanyeh (the town), Taa’la, and Deir esh-Shair, 
are put in Ard el-Bathanyeh, though they are on the west side of 
the former. 

The whole of this region is picturesque. The mountains are 
covered with forests of the evergreen oak, their sides are every- 
where terraced, and the vales and glens between are rich and 
fertile. Around Bathanyeh and Shuka the soil is the finest in the 
Hauran, and celebrated for the superiority of its wheat. Along 
the whole eastern side, as I was informed, the slopes resemble 
those of Heit and Shuka. Throughout all the province the pas- 
tures are the best I have anywhere seen in Syria. The grass 
grows luxuriantly among the trees and underwood on the moun- 
tains, and there is a pleasing variety in the landscapes that I have 
nowhere else seen in this land. ‘The natural beauties, too, are 
much enhanced by the ruins of towns and villages scattered over 
the hills. Some peak or cliff is still in view, as one wanders 
along, crowned with its temple or castle ; while the graceful forms 
of lofty columns are here and there seen shooting up over the 
green foliage. 

It may now be well to take a brief survey of the various changes 
that occurred in the government and disposition of the provinces 
of Bashan from the Captivity to the close of the Apostolic Age. 

About the year B.c. 330 Alexander the Great conquered Syria, 
and from this period till it became tributary to Rome, Bashan was 
under the sway of Greek monarchs. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Syria was divided between the founders of two great dynas- 
Gee Seloncns Nicator, the first of the Seleucide, and Ptolemy 
Soter, the first of the Ptolemies. Bashan was generally held by 
the latter monarch and his successors until the time of Antiochus 
the Great (Bc. 189), when this and the neighbouring provinces 
were wrested from the Egyptian monarch after the defeat of his 
general, Scopas, at Baneas. In 3.c. 83 Aretas King of Arabia 
wrested this country, then included in Ceele-Syria, from Antiochus 
Dyonysius. The whole of Syria was now one battle-field. Petty 
governors aspired to supreme sovereignty, and in the absence of 
some universal head exhausted the country by private and bloody 
quarrels. The provinces of Bashan frequently changed rulers. 





* Bib. Res. vol. iii, App. p. 158. 
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At one time we find them held by a prince of the house of the 
Seleucide, at another by the Arabian King of Damascus, and at 
another in part subjected to the now independent King of the 
Jews, At last, B.c. 63, the Romans under Pompey and his 
general Scaurus came in as powerful arbitrators to regulate and 
settle the affairs of this distracted kingdom. Aretas was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. The provinces 
of Auronitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis were for a time annexed 
to the kingdom of Chalcis under Ptolemy and the first Lysanias, 
After the murder of the latter they were farmed by Zenodorus 
until the Roman Emperor gave them to Herod the Great. Herod 
bequeathed them to his son Philip with the title of tetrarch, and 
Cesar ratified the will. The government was afterwards con- 
ferred on Agrippa, son of Aristobulus and grandson of Herod, 
who also held Abilene. His son, Agrippa, previously King of 
Chalcis, succeeded him, and Nero added to his dominions the 
cities of Tiberias and Tarichza on the western shores of the sea 
of Galilee, with Julias and Abila in the province of Perza. 
Agrippa was the last of the Herodian family. He took part 
with the Romans during the wars which terminated in the capture 
and destruction of Jerusalem. As a reward for his fidelity he 
was raised to the dignity of Prefect, and long maintained his 
power in peace: he died in the third year of the Emperor Trajan, 
a.D. 101. The Roman Prefect of Syria, P. Cornelius Palma, 
now assumed the government, and four years afterwards, having 
conquered the whole country to the Desert on the east, and to the 
Peninsula of Sinai on the south, he established the seat of his 
administration at Bostra. 

To bring down this historico-geographical sketch to the present 
time would be a work of no small interest. We should then 
glance at this land when Bostra was raised to the rank of colony 
and metropolis, and when it and Salcah, and Kerioth, and Ke- 
nath, and Edrei, and Saccea, and a hundred other cities, were 
adorned with proud monuments, the mouldering ruins of which 
even now strike the traveller with astonishment. We should look 
at it again during another epoch, when Christianity spread over 
the land like a flood, and more than thirty episcopal cities could 
be enumerated within the limits of Bashan. And then we should 
watch the approach of the fierce armies of Mohammed, led by the 
remorseless Khaled, who left desolation and death to mark his 
track, This was the commencement of its decline. It waned 
gradually under Arab sway, feeling, like other countries, the 
withering influence of Islam. Turkish oppression at first, and 
neglect afterwards completed its ruin, leaving its cities desolate 
and its fields a wilderness. 

We are now prepared for taking a general survey of the boun- 
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daries of Bashan. The western side has already been considered ; 
there is no room for doubt or question in regard to it. It was 
the Jordan and its lakes from the fountains to a little below the 
sea of Galilee. The northern border commenced a few miles 
south of Banias, crossed the Jebl el-Heish to a point north of 
Kuneiterah, and continued thence over the plain in a south- 
eastern direction to the present Haj road, which it reached about 
the parallel of the village of Nawa (_¢,}), the ancient Neve. It 
then turned nearly north, following the line of the road to Ghu- 

gheb, whence it struck north-east, including the whole of the 
Lejih and the plain on its northern side to ebl Khiyara. On 
crossing the Wady Liwa it turned southward and ran over a fine 
plain to the north-eastern extremity of Jebl ed-Druze, and from 
thence along their eastern base to their termination. The southern 
border was a little south of Sulkhad and Busrah,' and probably 
followed the course of the Wady Zedy till it falls into the Sheriat 
el-Mandhur (the Yarmuk), which latter stream constituted, as we 
have seen, the boundary between Bashan and Gilead. 

I have not included in this view the province of Jeidtr, the 
ancient Iturea. The reasons for this will be given afterwards. 
The boundary between Jeidfr and Jaulan has never yet been 
traced. I have lists of the villages in both districts, but their 
positions cannot be ascertained without a survey. 

A question now arises, where were the oaks and mountains of 
Bashan so much celebrated in Scripture? All modern writers 
without exception, I believe, look for and find them on the grace- 
ful slopes of the mountain range between the Yarmuk and the 
Jabbok. Even Dr. Robinson, by far the most learned and exact 
of sacred geographers, has adopted this view." It is somewhat 
strange to find the oaks of Bashan on the hills of Gilead: except 
we adopt the opinion that Gilead and Bashan were identical, we 
must look for these mountains and oaks elsewhere. Now there is 
one whole mountain range comprehended within this ancient 
kingdom still covered with oak forests, and whose pastures are 
not excelled in any part of Syria. These are now called ‘ Ard 
el-Bathanyeh,’ ‘the country of Batanza.’ May not these be the 
hills referred to in the Bible? It may be said they are too far 
eastward to be known to Hebrew prophets and poets ; but I do 
not attach much force to this objection. A portion of another 





* Bozrah is mentioned by Jeremiah (ch. xviii. 18) among the cities of the plain 


of Moab. It is joined with Beth-gamul, now identified with Um-el-Gemal, some 
distance south of Busrah; and with Kerioth, the site of which is probably marked 
by the modern Kureiyeh, a large village with extensive ruins, a few miles north- 
by-east of Busrah. 1 think, however, Busrah was formerly included in Bashan. 

" See Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1853, p. 134. 
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conspicuous range of mountains is likewise included in the terri- 
tory of Bashan, namely, the Jeb/ el-Heish. These are also covered 
with dense forests of oak, and the pastures among them are very 
rich. That the district in which they are situated was anciently 
called Bashan there is direct evidence in Scripture. When Moses 
was blessing the Twelve Tribes before his death, he said of Dan, 
‘Dan is a lion’s whelp, he shall leap from Bashan.’* ‘The coun- 
try allotted to this tribe having proved too small, a part of it 
went and fought against Laish, took it, and called it Dan.’ The 
site of this city is distinctly marked by the great fountain at Tell 
el-Kady, and this tell is only a short distance from the foot of 
Jebl el-Heish. Its territory extended to and ran along their 
western base. It was beautifully descriptive, then, of this warlike 
tribe to say that asa lion’s whelp it should leap from Bashan. 
In none of those passages of Scripture where the hills of Bashan 
are referred to is there anything inconsistent with this view ; while 
in Jer. 1. 17, the hills of Bashan appear to be distinguished from 
those of Gilead, and in another place they are intimately con- 
nected with Lebanon, ‘Go up to Lebanon and cry, and kitt up 
the voice in Bashan and cry from the passages.’ > Ezek. xxvil, 
6, the oars of the ships of Tyre are said to have been made of the 
oaks of Bashan. The straight and tall saplings which I have seen 
in some parts of these mountains would be admirably fitted for 
this use. 

Such, then, is the amount of information I have been able to 
collect regarding the kingdom of Og, and such are the conclusions 
I deduce from them. Before a sketch of this kingdom could be 
considered complete some inquiries must be made Paha the region 
of Arcos. The first object will naturally be to ascertain whether 
this country was included in whole or in part in Bashan, and then, 
if it be in Bashan, is there any evidence to show where it was 
situated ? 

The first of these queries will be most satisfactorily answered 
by a comparison of the several passages of Scripture in which the 
name occurs. 

After conquering Sihon, King of Heshbon, the Israelites went 
up the way to Bashan; and Og, the King of Bashan, went out 
against them with all his people to battle at Edrei. Og was com- 

letely overthrown and his armies annihilated. It is then added 
Ge the sacred historian, ‘ We took all his cities at that time, there 
was not a city which we took not from him, threescore cities ; all 
the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these 
cities were fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides un- 





* Deut. xxxiii. 22, Y Josh, xix. 47, 
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walled towns a great many.’* And it is further added: ‘ And 
the rest of Gilead and all Bashan, being the kingdom of Og, gave 
[unto the half tribe of Manasseh ; all the region of Argob with 
all Bashan, which was called the land of giants. Jair, the son of 
Manasseh, took all the country of Argob unto the coasts of the 
Geshuri and the Maachathi; and called them after his own name, 
Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day; and I gave Gilead unto Ma- 
chir.” These quotations leave it uncertain whether Argob was 
merely another name for Bashan or only a province of it. Other 
es, however, which will be quoted below, are more explicit. 
rom 1 Chron. ii. 21-23, with Num. xxvii. 1, we learn who Jair 
and Machir were. Machir was the son of Manasseh and father 
of Gilead, to whose descendants the country east of the Jordan 
was given." Hezron, a grandson of Judah, married a daughter 
of Machir, and Jair was his grandson by this marriage. This 
Jair had twenty-three cities in Gilead, his own property; and he 
also took Geshur and Aram with the towns of Jair, and Kenath 
with its towns, threescore cities.» This would seem to distinguish 
Bashan from the district in which these threescore cities were 
located, and to show, when combined with the quotations above, 
that the latter was but a part of the former. In Num. xxxii. 41- 
42, we read that Jair took the small towns of Gilead, which are 
the twenty-three above mentioned, and called them Havoth-jair ; 
and then it is added, Nobah went and took Kenath and the vil- 
lages thereof and called it Nobah. It is well to remark the dis- 
tinction here made between the towns of Gilead which were called 
Havoth-jair and the district of Kenath which Nobah took, and 
which is manifestly identical with the Bashan-havoth-jair above 
mentioned. In further confirmation of this, and in illustration of 
the subject, the two following passages are quoted. In defining 
the territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh it is thus written: 
‘Their coast was from Mahanaim, all Bashan, all the kingdom of 
Og King of Bashan, and all the towns of Jair which are in 
Bashan, threescore cities."*° And again in 1 Kings iv. 13: ‘The 
son of Geber in Ramoth Gilead, to him pertained the towns of 
Jair the son of Manasseh, which are in Gilead ; to him also per- 
tained the region of Argob, which is in Bashan, threescore cities 
with walls and brazen bars.’ These quotations are conclusive 
both as to the distinction between the Havoth-jair of Gilead, 
containing twenty-three cities, and the Bashan-havoth-jair of 
Bashan containing sixty, and also as to the fact that Argob was 
wholly in Bashan. 





* Deut. iii. 1. ® Josh. xvii. 2. b 1 Chron. ii, 21-23. 
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From the words of Eusebius, in his Onomasticon, it is evident 
he was aware of this distinction. He thus writes under the word 
Havoth-jair: Avrn estw % Baoay (or ev rn Baoay, as Reland sug. 
gests). Exo: de xaos Tacip ev tw oge Tadaad, as ehaPero tun 
Quans Mavacon. Kas esow ev TN KaOUMEYN Yuuge THS Baravaias, 
‘This is Bashan (or in Bashan). The villages of Jair which the 
half-tribe of Manasseh received are in the mountain of Gilead; 
and they are in the place called Gonia‘ of Batanza ;’ that is, as 
I understand the passage, one division of these villages is in 
Gilead and the other in Batanza, just as is stated in Scripture, 
But observe the translation or gloss Hieronymus gives: ‘ Hee est 
in Basan, in qua sunt vici sexaginta in monte Galaad, qui ceci- 
derunt in sortem dimidie tribus Manasse, qui locus nune vocatur 
Golam in terra Batanea.’* How this strange sentence was ever 
constructed from the Greek is more than I can tell, but it is evi- 
dent the framer of it had a theory of his own different from that 
of Eusebius. And yet it would appear that from these words of 
Hieronymus subsequent writers adopted their views in regard to 
the position of Batanza and Argob. 

A comparison of 1 Chron. ii. 21-23, and Num. xxxii. 41, 42, 
proves that the district of Kenath conquered by Nobah was iden- 
tical with ‘Kenath and the towns thereof’ that Jair took, which 
we have seen to be the same with the region of Argob. But 
Kenath has been identified with the city of Kwnawat, whose splen- 
did ruins now adorn the wooded slopes of the Jebl Hauran, on 
the confines of the Ard el-Bathanyeh. ‘The country around this 
city, then, is the ancient land of Argob. 

This view is considerably strengthened by the fact that in the 
Targums the word amex Argod of Deut. iii. 14, and 1 Kings iv. 
13, is written xno, Zrachon.£ The city of Kenath is men- 
tioned by Eusebius among those of Trachonitis, and near to 
Bostra. It has already been remarked that the words ‘'Trachon’ 
and ‘ Argob’ have the same signification, and are descriptive of 
the district in which Kenath is Zend. 

But farther: the land of Argob bordered on the country of the 
Geshurites and Maachathites.s There were two places of the 
former name, one in the south of Palestine, and the other on the 
north of Bashan, which latter seems to have been in part encom- 
passed by the territory of Bashan ; for in Josh. xiii. 13, we learn 
that though the Israelites possessed the kingdom of Og, yet they 
did not expel the Geshurites nor the Maachathites. It is pro- 





4 That this word Gonia (corner) was the proper name of a portion of Bashan is 
evident from this place; and from the ‘ Notitie Kcclesiast.’ where, under the 
Metropolis Bostra, is a place called Come Gonia. 

® Rel. Pal. p. 483. Lightfoot, ut sup. 8 Deut. iii, 14. 
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bable these tribes inhabited some places of great natural strength ; 
I think it not unlikely that the Geshurites dwelt in the interior of 
the Lejah. In 1 Chron. ii. 23, Geshur is mentioned as one of 
those cities taken by Jair in connection with Kenath. Maachah, 
it would appear from 1 Chron. xix. 6, 7, was somewhere near 
Damascus. ‘There is an Abel-beth-Maachah mentioned in con- 
nection with Dan and Ijon in 1 Kings xv. 20, which has been 
identified with Adi in the southern part of the Merj ’Ayan. 
The district of Maachah may have iteheded the heights of Her- 
mon, and have extended eastward between Damascus and Trachon 
towards the Safa." 

From the preceding observations it will be evident that to place 
Argob near the southern extremity of Ajlin, on the banks of the 
Jabbok, is altogether at variance with the statements of Scripture. 
I have not been able to find one single remark, direct or inci- 
dental, that would seem to favour that disposition. Yet Dr. 
Smith, in the Appendix to the Biblical Researches, has identified 
it with Rajib. Iam no little surprised to find both Argob and 
Batanza located in the Jebl Ajlin; when at the same time and 
near the same place the Ard el-Bathanyeh and the ruins of Ku- 
nawat in the Jebl Hauran are referred to as representing Batanza 
and Kenath. The Rajib here found is the site of the fortress 
beyond the Jordan called Ragaba, in which King Alexander died, 
and which was within the territory of Gerasa.' It is the same 
too which Eusebius places fifteen miles west of that city. This 
Rajib is near the Jordan, and only a few miles north of the 
Jabbok ; and being south-west of Mahanaim, it must have been 
in the tribe of Gad, and not in Manasseh at all. It is true, in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the reading is Rigoba instead of 
Argob ; but this similarity of sound alone will not prove identity 
of site. Reland adopted this view probably from the curious 
translation of Hieronymus above commented on. 

The province of Irura is so closely connected by its position 
with the divisions of Bashan that it may be well briefly to notice 
it before concluding this article. Especially is this desirable here, 
as thus the sketch of Eastern Syria from Persea to Damascus will 
be rendered complete.‘ Reland makes a great mistake when he 
confounds Jture@a with Awronitis. In Luke iii. 1, it is stated 
that Philip was tetrarch of Iturea and the region of Trachonitis ; 
but seaiing to Josephus he was tetrarch of Batanza with Tra- 


chonitis, Auronitis, and a part of the ‘House of Zenodorus.’™ 





h Reland. Pales, p. 112. i Joseph. Ant. xiii. 23. 


ty The region of Damascus to the borders of Iturea was described in a previous 
ticle. 


™ Ant. xvii, 13. 
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Zenodorus had before this time sold Auronitis to the Arabians, 
as we learn from Josephus, Antiq. xv. 3; and in the same section 
it is said that the Roman emperor had given Herod Trachonitis, 
Batanza, and Auronitis. Since, therefore, in these several places 
where the provinces of this tetrarchy are mentioned by the histo- 
rian no reference is made to Iturea, and since Luke does not 
record Auronitis, it is concluded that Auronitis and Iturea are 
identical. Neither of these historians, however, gives a full list 
of every little province in the tetrarchy of Philip: each probably 
gives the name of such as he was most familiar with, or such as 
were of most importance in connection with the events he was 
about to relate. Both Batanza and Auronitis were, no doubt, 
included in ‘the region of Trachonitis ; and that Iturea formed 
part of the ‘ House of Zenodorus,’ referred to by Josephus, is 

roved by the following quotation from this very writer. It has 
sete seen that during the lifetime of Zenodorus, ‘Trachon, Bata- 
nea, and Auronitis had been taken from him and given to Herod, 
and then, after his death, the remainder of his territory was also 
given to Herod ; ‘ Cesar also gave his portion, which was no small 
one, to Herod. It is situated between Galilee and Trachon, em- 
bracing Ulatha, Paneas, and the country round.’" In this country 
was Iturea, which lies between Trachon and the eastern base of 
Hermon, immediately north of Gaulonitis. 

From Gen. xxv. 15, we learn that Jetur was one of the sons of 
Ishmael, and in the following verse it is thus written: ‘These are 
the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names, by their towns 
and by their castles ; twelve princes according to their nations.’ 
Jetur therefore was the name of a province as well as of a man. 
In 1 Chron. v. 19, it is recorded that the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh made war with the Hagarites, 
with Jetur, and Nephesh, and Nodab. They took their lands 
and occupied them till the Captivity. It is also added, ‘The 
children of the half-tribe of Manasseh dwelt in the land; they 
inereased from Bashan unto Baal-hermon, and Senir, and unto 
Mount Hermon.’ The district therefore occupied by the Jeturites 
and others must have been on the south-east side of Hermon, for 
thus only could it have been between that mountain and Bashan. 
This is the exact position of the modern district of Jeidtr. 

This ancient province, whose name has undergone but little 
change in the course of long ages, is referred to by many early 
writers. Strabo states that the Ituraeans were subject to Ptolemy 
King of Chalcis; and a little below he adds that the mountain 
region of Marsya is inhabited by Ituraeans and Arabs, ‘ malefiet 


© Ant, xv. 13. 
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omnes."° Vibius Sequester, a writer of about the fifth century, men- 
tions the Itureeans as Syrians skilled in archery.’ Pliny places the 
province of Ituraea north of Bashan and in the vicinity of Damascus." 

Jeidir lies south-west of the great plain of Damascus. It is 
bounded on the east by the Haj road, on the south by Jaulan, on 
the west and north-west by the mountain range of el-Heish, and 
on the north by Wady el-’Ajam, It is all table-land with an 
undulating surface, having at short intervals little conical tells ; 
some of these are cup-shaped, and are evidently the craters of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. The whole region is basalt, like the Hauran and 
Lejih. The soil isin general good and the water abundant : 
only a small portion of it is now cultivated. Ina list which I 
possess are the names of thirty-eight towns and villages, all within 
this province : these are in general mere heaps of ruins ; twenty-nine 
of them have still a few inhabitants. The vast flocks of the nomade 
tribes cover the country in early spring, and devour the grass which, 
after the winter rains, springs luxuriantly from the rich soil. 

Our sketch of Bashan is now finished. We have examined its 
extent and boundaries, and have briefly described its antiquities 
and physical geography ; and we can now see how wonderfully in 
every particular these bear testimony to the faithfulness and 
minute accuracy of Bible narrative and description. The vast 
ruins scattered over its surface tell of its former populousness, and 
are the present memorials of its celebrated cities, whose numbers, 
except to him who has wandered among its mountains and across 
its plains, would seem almost incredible. Its rich pasture lands 
and wide champaigns of waving corn still proclaim its wondrous 
fertility. ‘The oak forests cover its mountain sides, as in days of 













































































































l old, with a garment ever fresh and green. The ancient names, 
" too, cling to it still: we have Batanea, and Golan, and Kenath, 
8 and Saleah, and Hauran, and Edrei, but little changed by the 
e lapse of long centuries. Thus does it appear that the more ex- 
y tensive our research and the more minute our inquiries, the more 
0 full and accurate will be our illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures. 
8 Every new discovery is a new evidence of the truth of the Bible. 
wr Should the day ever come, as I trust and pray it will, when an 
n. advancing Christianity, bearing peace and civilisation in its glo- 
rious train, shall again people these cities and cultivate these 
le plains, then, from inscribed tablets and ruins now buried, will new 
ly and striking evidences be brought to light to prove the truth of 
ny that religion which has far more strongly evidenced itself by the 
in blessings it has diffused. 
ict 

















° Strabon, Geograph. lib. xvi. pp. 518-520, P Relan. Pal. p. 107. 
4 His. Nat. lib. v. 28. 
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EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAI, 


Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. By 
Dr. Ricuarp Lepsius. Translated by Leonora and Joanna 
B. Horner. London: Bohn. 1853. 

Die Chronologie der Aegypter, bearbeitet von Ricuarp Lepsius, 
Einleitung und ler Theil. Berlin: 1849. 


Tur King of Prussia, who has ever been a ready and munificent 
patron of science and literature, followed the example of the 
French and Tuscan Governments, by sending an expedition to 
Egypt for the investigation of its ancient monuments. To Dr, 
Richard Lepsius, who had already displayed much acuteness and 
patience in philological studies, and especially in the elucidation 
of hieroglyphics, the conduct of this expedition was entrusted, 
while he was furnished with a sifficient and able staff of draughts- 
men and other assistants. 

In order to gratify the laudable curiosity of the European publie 
by a popular account of his journey, as well as to show the value 
of its results to those by whom his larger works would not be 
studied, Dr. Lepsius has published a series of letters written 
during the progress of the expedition to various persons who had 
its success at heart. Two translations of this work have appeared 
in England, one of which we propose to notice, as being autho- 
rised by Dr. Lepsius, and also as containing an abstract of his 
views on Biblical chronology. This abstract is taken from a 
larger work, ‘The Chronology of the Egyptians,’ the first volume 
of which has as yet only been published, containing an intro- 
duction to the subject, and review of authorities, without entering 
into the details of ancient Egyptian chronology, as derived from 
the monuments. In its imperfect state it would be manifestly 
unfair to do more than criticise so much of its contents as are 
complete in themselves ; such as the part entitled ‘The Hebrew 
Tradition,’ wherein Biblical chronology is examined with especial 
reference to Egypt. It is this part which we propose briefly 
examining, from its coming more particularly within the provinee 
of the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature,’ as well as from its 
interest, after saying somewhat respecting the ‘ Letters’ and their 
objects. 

The Prussian expedition to Egypt has most signally fulfilled the 
just expectations of the learned world. Not only was the ground 
trodden by Champollion and Rosellini, who headed the similar 
expeditions sent by France and Tuscany, carefully gone over, but 
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much that they had been unable to accomplish for want of time, 
and because they had been preceded by no explorers on the same 
plan, was executed, and a mass of materials brought home from 
which a work has been produced which remains a noble monument 
of munificent patronage and astonishing accuracy, equally honour- 
able to the King who paid the cost and to the architect who raised 
the structure. In several hundred plates, the sculptures and 
inscriptions of the monuments of ancient Egypt are represented 
with an exactness that leaves nothing to desire, and materials are 
furnished which would well employ and repay the study of years. 
This is the main, we had almost said the whole, result of the expe- 
dition ; and could more be expected of one man? for on one man 
the whole, so far as correctness was concerned, devolved. Yet 
some expected that not only all this should be effected, but the 
chronology of ancient Egypt and all that bears upon it unravelled, 
its equally difficult mythology explained, and a great advance 
made in philology in its reference to ancient history. This was 
expecting too much, and these expectations have hitherto been 
disappointed, as far as we can judge from what the Professor has 
written, and augur of what he will write. 

It is one of the faults of the present age for individuals to aim 
at almost universal knowledge, so that even he who is wise enough 
to see the impossibility of success and the danger of becoming a 
smatterer, often thinks himself obliged to make some attempts 
towards it, to satisfy the eager expectations of his friends. Thus 
many a good work is imperfectly executed or insufficiently appre- 
ciated. Though Dr. Lepsius has more than escaped the former 
evil in his great work, he has suffered from the latter. Many have 
been the complaints, most unjust indeed, that his expedition 
fulfilled not its objects, in leaving unsettled, for example, the great 
question of chronology. Its object was but one, or rather one 
object was of such magnitude as to eclipse all others—the faithful 
copying of the sculptured and inscribed records of ancient Egypt, 
documents of the utmost importance to chronology, to history, and 
tomythology. ‘To do more than publish these, with some sort of 
commentary, was not, we repeat, to be reasonably expected from 
one man; besides that it should be taken into consideration that 
the careful copyist, the laborious investigator, the acute philologer, 
does not always possess the qualifications of a chronologer and a 
historian, who might be altogether unfit to dig up the Memphite 
burial-ground, and decypher the —— ‘ Book of the Dead.’ 

It is with pain that we find Dr. Lepsius endeavouring to do too 
much; that we see him, for instance, not content with explorin 
the monuments of Ethiopia for hundreds of miles beyond the 
limit of the former expeditions, penetrating almost to Abyssinia ; 
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and again, when working at Thebes in the greatest field of research, 
sighing, like another Alexander, for new worlds to conquer, starting 
across the desert and sea to Sinai, chiefly to investigate the track 
of the Israelites, and in this journey nearly sacrificing his valuable 
life, and risking the completion of his legitimate enterprise. 

The ‘ Letters’ form an interesting addition to the works on 
ancient Egypt and its monuments which are intelligible to the 
general body of readers. We did not expect to find in the 
writings of a German professor the brilliancy and eloquence of a 
French savant, nor that these letters should be comparable in such 
respects to those of Champollion, in imitation of which they were 
doubtless written. It is more rare to find united in a German 
than in a Frenchman the powers of writing appropriately ona 
grave and learned subject and wittily on a more popular one, and 
still rarer to find the former able to popularise a matter ordinarily 
difficult and learned. ‘To this there have been notable exceptions, 
as that of Goéthe, whose great services to botany have been almost 
forgotten in his more brilliant ~but less useful iowa’ yet it 
is allowed to be generally true, and the Germans themselves are 
sometimes found to admit that the French are right when they 
say of them that on learned subjects they cannot write a book. 
But Professor Lepsius has written a readable and interesting work, 
for which we owe him many thanks, not only on this account, but 
for the desire he expresses to satisfy the curiosity of the general 
public. This want of exclusiveness, from whatever causes it pro- 
ceeds, is one of the best and most hopeful characteristics of the 
time. Knowledge that cannot be rendered in its general features 
comprehensible to any well-educated person is no knowledge at all, 
though true knowledge is often rendered obscure by an unskilful 
interpreter, who cannot translate its peculiar language, or an inten- 
tional mystifier, who thinks obscurity and distance inseparable from 
wisdom. 

The Prussian expedition achieved most in the field of Memphis, 
which the previous expeditions had most strangely almost neglected. 
This tract, in its widest sense, extends for many miles along the 
edge of the great desert of Africa. Overlooking the broad and 
fertile plain of the Delta, and the rich and narrow valley — 
which the mighty river flows, stand more than thirty pyrami 
the sepulchres of ancient royalty and past greatness, seeming like 
watchmen on the border of that untrod waste, almost as myste- 
rious as the history of ‘ Kings and counsellors of the earth, which 
built desolate places for themselves,’ * as awful as their antiquity, 





*® Job, chap. iii. v. 14. Here, for ‘ desolate places,’ Ewald ingeniously proposes 
to read ‘ pyramids,’ by the substitution of a 9 for a 9. 
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as tempting to explorers, and yet as hard to traverse, a fit region 
on the coasts whereof should stand the earliest monuments of the 
human race, and the grandest. He who sees their size and the 
greatness of their stones is ready to say, with Homer, that then 
men were not what they now are. Nor were they. All their 
energies were concentrated upon the object of leaving monuments 
worthy of their power, and providing fitting resting-places for 
bodies which they held sacred ; and because we know more, and 
have a revelation to guide us, we must not despise energy that we 
cannot imitate, nor ambition that we lack in a far nobler cause. 

In this great necropolis the Prussian expedition gathered first- 
fruits right worthy of its grand object. Let Dr. Lepsius describe 
the work in which he was here engaged. One of his letters, dated 
on the 2d of January, 1843, commences thus :— 


‘Still always here !—in full activity since the 9th of November, and 
perhaps for several weeks longer in the new year. But yet how 
could I suspect, from the accounts that have hitherto been given by 
travellers, what a harvest we had to gather on this spot—here, on the 
oldest scene of all determinable chronological human history. It is 
strange how little this spot has been examined, though it has been 
the most frequently visited in Egypt. I will not, however, quarrel 
with our predecessors, as we reap the fruits of their neglect. I have 
rather been compelled to restrain our desire to see more of this land 
of wonders, as we shall perhaps have to discharge half of our whole 
task on this spot. ‘Two tombs, besides the Pyramids, are conspicuously 
marked on the best of the earlier maps. Rosellini has only accurately 
examined one tomb; and Champollion says, in his letters, “Il y a peu 
i faire ici, et lorsqu’on aura copié des scénes de la vie domestique, 
sculptée dans un tombeau, je regagnerai nos embarcations.” We have 
given forty-five tombs on our accurate topographical plan of the whole 
necropolis, whose occupants have become known to me by their in- 
scriptions ; and altogether I have recorded eighty-two which seemed 
worthy of notice by their inscriptions or by other peculiarities.” Few 
of them belong to later times; almost all of them were built during 
or shortly after the erection of the great Pyramids, and therefore 
afford us an invaluable series of dates for the knowledge of the oldest 
determinable civilization of the human race. The architecture of that 
period, about which I formerly could only offer conjectures, is now 
clearly developed before me. We have thus early presented to us 
almost all the different component parts of architecture ; sculptures of 
entire figures of all sizes, in alto-relievo and basso-relievo, are pre- 
sented in astonishing numbers. The style is very marked and beau- 
tifully executed, but it is evident that the Egyptians of that time did 
not possess that canon of proportions which we find prevailing at a later 
period. 


> On our departure for Upper Egypt, we had minutely examined 130 private 
tombs, and had discovered the remains of 67 pyramids. 
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‘The painting on a very fine coating of lime is often beautiful be. 
yond conception, and is sometimes preserved as fresh and perfect as if 
it had been done yesterday. The representations on the walls chiefly 
contain scenes from the life of the deceased, and appear especially in- 
tended to place before the eyes of the spectator his wealth in cattle, 
fish, game, boats, domestics, &e. We thus become familiar with all 
the details of his private life. ‘The numerous inscriptions describe or 
designate these scenes, or they exhibit the often widely-branching 
family of the deceased, and all his titles and offices, so that I could 
almost compose a court and state calendar of King Cheops or Chephren. 
The most splendid tombs or rock-sepulchres belonged principally to 
the princes, their relatives, or the highest official persons under the 
kings beside whose pyramids they are laid; and not unfrequently I 
have found the tombs of father, son, and grandson, even great-grandson, 
so that whole pedigrees of those distinguished families who, above five 
thousand years ago, formed the nobility of the land, are brought to light. 
The most beautiful of the tombs which, with many others, I myself 
discovered beneath the sand, which here buries all things, belongs toa 
prince of the family of King Cheops. 

‘IT am now employing daily from forty to sixty people in excavations 
and similar works.’—pp. 51, 52. 


There is but one drawback that we feel in reading the deserip- 
tion of these explorations, and that arises from the admissions of 
their director himself as to the injury of the monuments which he 
discovered or examined. Many have foolishly charged Dr. Lepsius 
with much wanton destruction of the ancient remains in Egypt, 
believing the Arabs, who attribute to ‘ El-Absyoos’ the mischief 
of every silly tourist as readily as they used to ascribe it to ‘ Sham- 
boolyoon.’ And we are most unwilling to join with others who 
charge him with having effaced inscriptions which he had copied, 
that those who might follow him should not possess the same 
materials ; for if we could believe so distinguished a person dis- 
honest enough to act thus, we could not suppose one so learned 
could be guilty of such illogical folly in destroying the evidence of 
the truth of his published copies. Yet we think that a very 
decided line may be drawn respecting the mutilation of monuments, 
and that nothing should be carried away which is not wholly inde- 
pendent in itself, and in nowise part of a whole ; unless (and this 
is the only exception that we can admit after maturely considering 
the case), the value of a record, such as a list of kings, is very 
great, and far exceeding that of the edifice or chamber wherein it 
is, from which it may be detached ; unless, indeed, the whole 
chamber can be removed, in order that a museum in Europe may 
— so precious a monument. But Dr. Lepsius has gone 

eyond this limit, and we are especially sorry to see it, as the 
influence of the head of an expedition should make him err on the 
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side of caution rather than of boldness in such matters. In this 
respect the lamented Champollion, in one instance at least, com- 
mitted a grave error when he cut a portion from the walls of the 
royal tomb at Thebes, called, from its discoverer, Belzoni’s. Dr. 
Lepsius speaks of taking away ‘the architrave and the beauti- 
filly painted pillars of the most southern chamber’ of a tomb 
commonly called the Tomb of Trades, which had been almost 
uninjured, except by time, since the days of the founder, about 
4000 years ago. Tere not even a chamber was removed, but 

of one, apparently only on account of their beauty. If it had 
contained chronological or other inscriptions sufficiently important 
to justify removal, the whole chamber might have been carried 
away by one who could remove an entire tomb. Dr. Lepsius 
endeavours to clear himself from the charges brought against him 
by pointing out the folly of some who attribute to him wholesale 
and senseless destruction, and by remarking on the constant ruin 
of the Egyptian monuments in their own country by ignorance 
and wantonness. The first argument seems to us merely shifting 
the question, and the second is plainly a doctrine of that philosophy 
which teaches that the end justifies the means, and which we should 
be most unwilling to believe the learned Professor holds in all 
its details. ‘To say thus much has been an ungrateful task, yet 
we have felt it a duty to raise our voice against the destruction or 
injury of ancient monuments, by whomever effected ; and we cannot, 
before leaving the subject, forbear to congratulate ourselves that 
no act of Vandalism of the kind for any cause has been attributed 
toour countrymen who have distinguished themselves in the study 
of Egyptian archeology. 

After leaving the Pyramids of Memphis, the first important 
site that we pass in our southward journey is that of the famous 
Labyrinth. Before the Prussian expedition visited the spot, 
nothing was known but the site of the building, or rather group of 
structures, and we are indebted to Dr. Lepsius not only for having 
discovered the ruins and made accurate plans of them, but for 
having detected the name of the founder. ‘The great discrepancy 
among ancient writers respecting the King by whom it was com- 
menced is thus set at rest, and Manetho, the native historian of 
Egypt, signally confirmed. For Dr. Lepsius has found on inscribed 

rtions of the ruins the name of Amenemha III., a King of the 

welfth Dynasty, respecting whom Manetho says that he built the 
labyrinth in the Arsinoite Nome as a tomb for himself. We regard 
this as one of the most important discoveries which were made by 
the Prussian expedition, both on account of the interest that 
attaches to the Labyrinth, and because it adds another confirma- 
tion to those which the remains of Manetho’s historical work have 
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received from the ancient Egyptian monuments since their inscrip- 
tions have been deciphered. 
At Thebes, the capital of Egypt during the period of its greatest 
ower under the Pharaohs, the Prussian expedition made a 
eee stay, and laboured hard. ‘The field was so extensive, 
and the known monuments were so numerous and so covered with 
inscriptions, that many new discoveries were not made. Even Dr, 
Lepsius, with time and means that few others have possessed, was 
unable to do more than select the most important records as sub- 
jects for drawings. He thus describes the magnitude of the 
undertaking. 


‘We have now been inhabiting our Theban Acropolis, on the hill of 
Qurna, above a quarter of a year, every one busily employed in his 
own way from morning to evening in investigating, describing, and 
drawing the most valuable monuments, taking paper impressions of the 
inscriptions, or in making plans of the buildings: we have not yet- 
been able to complete the Libyan side alone, where there are at least 
twelve temples, five-and-twenty tombs of kings, fifteen belonging to the 
royal wives or daughters, and a countless number belonging to private 
persons still to be examined. The eastern side, with its six-and-twenty 
sanctuaries, ina certain degree of preservation, will however demand 
no less time; and yet more has been done by previous travellers and 
expeditions in Thebes itself, especially by the French-Tuscan expedition, 
than in any other spot, and we have everywhere only compared and 
completed their labours, and not repeated them. We are also far from 
imagining that we have now by any means exhausted the infinite num- 
ber of monuments; whoever follows us with new information, and with 
the results of more advanced science, will also find fresh treasures and 
gain fresh instruction from the same monuments. I have always had 
an historical aim in view, and this has especially determined my selec- 
tion of the monuments. Whenever I believed that I had attained 
what was most essential for this end, I was satisfied.’—pp. 246, 247. 


When it is borne in mind that most of the monuments here 
alluded to are still but partially cleared of sand or rubbish, and 
that nearly all of them were previously known, and had been 
already examined by such men as Champollion and Rosellini, with 
whom we must not forget to mention our distinguished countryman 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, whose most admirable ‘Survey of Thebes’ 
deservedly occupies one of the very highest places among plans 
of ancient cities ; when all this is remembered, and that beneath 
the sand and débris of the mountains are no coubt hidden count- 
less sepulchral grottoes and small structures, most of them pro- 
fusely decorated with representations and inscriptions, the reader 
will see how vast a work devolves upon an expedition like that 
which Dr. Lepsius headed, and what success must reward all well- 
directed efforts. And, without pausing to do more than admire 
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Dr. Lepsius’ ingenuous avowal on this subject, as well as his wis- 
dom in regarding historical materials as the most important which 
he had to collect, we cannot refrain from taking shame to ourselves 
nationally for having so long delayed to remove a just reproach 
by sending an English Expedition to Egypt to continue the great 
work which was nobly begun by the Commission of Napoleon, and 
worthily continued by CSeerlies, by Rosellini, and by Lepsius. 
No one will deny that much has been effected by the English, but 
this has been owing to the generous zeal of individuals who have 
unsparingly devoted riches or talents, or both, to pursuits which 
have yielded them nought but the satisfaction that he feels who 
has done good service in a great cause. We may instance the 
late General Howard Vyse, whose examination of the Pyramids, 
whether we regard the munificence with which it was conducted, 
and the skill and efficiency of the staff, or the greatness of the 
results, may well challenge comparison with any of the foreign 
expeditions to Egypt. ‘The discovery of the names of the kings 
who built two of the three most celebrated Pyramids, the ‘ First,’ 
or ‘Great Pyramid,’ and the ‘ Third,’ within those pyramids, and 
the double confirmation thus obtained of the accuracy of Cham- 

llion’s system of interpretation, and the correctness of ancient 

istorians, is important enough to eclipse many of the chief results 
of the foreign expeditions. Yet, as a nation, we have no right to 
boast until the importance of science and literature is generally 
recognised amongst us, and acknowledged by government, and 
until we can spare the funds necessary to imitate the example of a 
second-rate Italian state. 

Although desirous of limiting ourselves as much as possible to 
the consideration of the main results achieved by Dr. Lepsius, we 
cannot refrain from quoting his poetical description of a view, to 
which we have seen no equal, but that from the citadel of Cairo, 
of the finest Arab city in the world, with its hundred minarets, 
and the rich valley with its Nile, and, beyond, the mighty pyra- 
mids standing on the confines of the Great Desert. ‘The view 
described by Dr. Lepsius is from a tomb at Thebes, converted 
into a house, which he calls ‘ our Theban Acropolis,’ in the side of 
the isolated hill of Sheykh Abd El-Kurneh,* on the western bank 
of the river. He says: 

‘The wide, boundless prospect across the Theban plain over the wall 
of the court, low on the inner side, but with a deep fall externally, is 
most beautiful and enchanting. The eye from this point, and still 
more perfectly from the summit of the tower, or from the top of the 
hill rising directly behind our dwelling, commands all that still remains 
of ancient Thebes. In front of us the splendid ruins of the Mem- 


~ * Probably ’Abid El-Kurneh, i.e, ‘the Devotee of El-Kurneh,’ 
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nonia, from the angle of the hills at Qurna on our left to the lofty 
Pylones which tower up above the mounds of ruins of Medinet Habou 
on our right; then the green meadow encircled by the broad Nile, from 
which the solitary Colossi of Amenophis rise on the right hand, and 
beyond the river the groups of temples at Karnak and Lugsor, behind 
which the lower plain extends several hours farther to the clear outline 
of the slightly undulating Arabic [Arabian] ranges, which every morn- 
ing were lit up by the first rays of the sun casting a wonderful richness 
of colouring over the valley and rocky desert all around us. There is 
no other spectacle in the world that I can compare with this; a seene 
which daily impresses us with fresh wonders and delight ; but it re- 
minds me perhaps of the view, for two years before my window, looking 
down from the Tarpeian Rock, which comprised the whole of ancient 
Rome from the Aventine, with the Tiber at its foot, to the Quirinal, 
and beyond that the undulating Campagna, with the beautiful profile of 
the Alban hills (strikingly like those we now behold) in the back- 
ground.’—p. 272. 


Here one is conscious of a double pleasure, for the eye rejoices 
in the beauty of the rich plain, and the sunny tints of the bare 
mountains which close it in, in the grandeur of the monuments 
mighty in their ruin, and in the wild desolation of the desert on 
either side, while the mind is carried back to the days when the 
sons of Noah came hither from the plain of Shinar, to the ancient 
monarchy of Thebes, to Sesostris and the other great kings who 
raised the structures that we see three thousand years ago, and to 
the patriarchs who sojourned in Egypt, to Israel’s bondage and 
deliverance, and many more of the grandest pages in the history 
of the ancient world. So one is led to ponder on the mutability 
of earthly greatness, the vanity of human hopes, and to see the 
ways of Providence, until in thought he is carried to a kingdom 
nobler far and an imperishable inheritance. Thus, too, it is with 
the view of Cairo and the Pyramids beyond, of Rome, and of 
Athens. And it seems to us that neither the greatest beauty or 
grandeur of scenery alone, nor the most interesting of associations 
alone, can give that pleasure which we feel when, in a tract in itself 
beautiful or grand, we see the vestiges of ancient and bygone 
greatness, or the records of primeval civilization, teaching more and 
warning more than the monuments of nature. 

The most remarkable part of the explorations of Dr. Lepsius 
above Thebes was that of the ruins in Ethiopia, whence it was 
supposed, until lately, that Egyptian civilization came; and the 

art of his work wherein the more distant portion of this tract 
is described is of particular interest. He has not here limited 
himself to antiquities, but has afforded us an insight into the man- 
ners of the modern inhabitants and of their rulers, as well as an 
idea of the appearance of the country ; and did our space permit, 
we could extract many curious anecdotes and interesting descrip- 
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tions. The object of the journey and its results are thus described 
in the ‘Preliminary account of the Expedition.’ ‘It was neces- 
sary to obtain a general view of the true relation between the 
History and Civilization of Egypt and Ethiopia, founded upon a 
complete examination of the remains which are still extant.’ (p. 
17.) Further on, Dr. Lepsius remarks, respecting the ancient 
Napata :— 

‘Here was the more northern, the more ancient, and, to judge by the 
remains, also the more important, capital of the State of Meroé. At 
the foot of this single mass of rock (Gebel Barkal), which rises in an 
imposing manner, and is called there, in the hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
“the Sacred Mountains,” is situated Napata. ‘The history of this 
place, which we may still derive from its ruins, gives us at once a key 
to the relations which subsisted in general between Ethiopia and Egypt, 
as regards the history of their civilization. We find that the most 
ancient epoch of art in Ethiopia was purely Egyptian. It is as early 
as the period of the great Ramses, who, of all the Pharaohs, extended 
his power farthest, not only towards the north, but also towards the 
south, and testified this by monuments. At an early period he built a 
great temple here. The second epoch begins with King Tahraka, also 
known as the ruler of Egypt, the Thirhaka of the Bible. This spot 
was adorned with several magnificent monuments by him and his imme- 
diate successors ; and though they were built in a style now employed 
by native kings, it is, nevertheless, only a faithful copy of the Egyptian 
style. Lastly, the third epoch is that of the kings of Meroé, whose 
dominion extended as far as Phils, and was manifested also at Gebel 
Barkal by numerous monuments. On an intermediate journey into the 
Cataract country, situated farther up the river, which we had cut off by 
the Desert journey, I found only middle-age, but no ancient, Ethiopian 
remains of buildings.’—pp. 18, 19. 


Although there is no doubt that the Prussian expedition col- 
lected many new and valuable materials for the history of Ethiopia, 
it cannot be denied that the question of priority of civilization had 
been already settled in favour of Egypt by the universal consent 
of those well acquainted with the archeology of the two countries. 
By acknowledging this, Dr. Lepsius would have lost nothing ; but 
he does not do so, and this is not the only case in which we find 
aclaim put forth to discoveries previously made which we would 
fain hope to be unintentional. One of the most marked instances 
of this is where he speaks of the sun-worshipping kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. The discovery of the names, order, and re- 
ligion of those sovereigns had been already made by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson and M. Prisse, whose researches Dr. Lepsius has but 
carried further at the best. He should not, therefore, speak of this 
as his own discovery (p. 27), nor omit any mention of those to whom 
We owe so important an historical fact. 
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Passing by the account of his visit to Arabia Petraea, in which 
Dr. Lepsius states briefly his reasons for considering Mount 
Serbal to be the true Sinai, we may turn to the second part of 
the volume before us, wherein extracts are given from the Chro- 
nologie der Aegypter, with especial reference to the Exodus of the 
Israelites, 

Dr. Lepsius commences his examination of the date of the 
Exodus by noticing the ‘two numbers which have hitherto formed 
the turning points of the Chronology of the Old Testament for the 
Mosaic period’ (p. 402). The 480 years from the Exodus to the 
building of Solomon’s temple, and the 430 years, commencing either 
at the call of Abraham, or at the entry of the Israelites into Egypt, 
and terminating at the Exodus. Ina previous part of his work 
he expresses his distinct opinion ‘that the practical religious 
meaning, which the Old Testament possesses for every Christian 
reader, is very independent of the dates of periods, the exact 
knowledge of which would only have been known by means of a 
purposeless inspiration to the authors and elaborators of those 
writings.” Now it appears to us that there are many cases in 
which portions of the Bible, which no one professing Christianity 
would suppose to be uninspired, contain dates which are insepa- 
rable from them, and cannot be held to be erroneous, but on the 
supposition of an error of the copyists ; and that, when there is no 
reason for entertaining such a supposition, we must accept the 
date in sangre in the same manner as we should accept a 
prophetical or doctrinal statement. Three instances will suffice 
to explain our meaning, one taken from the Old Testament, and 
two from the New; and it must be remarked that Dr. Lepsius 
applies the principle of which we have quoted his expression to the 
latter portion of the Sacred Records no less than to the former. 

The first instance which we bring forward is where the Lord 
is recorded to have told Abraham in a vision what should hap- 

en to him and his descendants, saying, ‘ Know of a surety that 
thy seed shall be a stranger in a land [that is] not theirs, and 
shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years; 
and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge: and 
afterward shall they come out with great substance.’ (Gen. xv. 
13, 14.) This prophecy is repeated by St. Stephen (Acts vii 
6, 7). The next instance is where St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, speaking concerning the promise to Abraham, says 
that the Law was given four hundred and thirty years after that 
promise (Galat. iii 17). And the last instance is in the Exhorta- 
tion, preserved to us by St. Luke, made by the same Apostle to 
those who were in the synagogue of Antioch of Pisidia, wherein 
he stated that the Israelites had been under judges for ‘ about the 
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space of four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet.’ 
(Acts xiii. 20.) We must bear in mind with reference to the last 
case, that our Blessed Saviour himself, as is recorded by three 
Evangelists in four places (Matt. x. 17-20; Mark xiii. 9-11; 
Luke xii. 11, 12, and xxi. 12-15), told his disciples that when 
they should be brought up before authorities, among which syna- 
gogues are mentioned, to bear witness, they were to take no 
thought how or what they should speak, ‘for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.’ 
(Matt. x. 19, 20.) 

Instances like these show, in our opinion, that we may be some- 
times guilty of an impiety in rejecting chronological statements 
found in the Bible, because we cannot reconcile them with our 
own opinions. And no one but he who denies the inspiration of 
any part whatever of the Bible can, we think, consider every such 
statement as uninspired. But Dr. Lepsius, in a passage recently 
quoted, has distinctly avowed that he believes the doctrinal part 
of the Bible, and we are therefore surprised to find him placing 
every statement of the length of a period found therein in one and 
the same category. That he does so, a very brief consideration of 
what he has written will show any one who will glance through the 
‘Chronologie der Aegypter,’ or the abstract. 

To return to Dr. Lepsius’s remarks on the two periods. Against 
that of 480 years he urges that it does not correspond with the 
sum of the numbers in the Book of Judges, which greatly exceeds 
it, while he believes that the genealogies indicate a period much 
shorter than it, that it is given as 440 by the Lxx., that St. Paul states 
there were judges for about 450 years until Samuel, and, lastly, 
that Josephus, even if he knew the number, did not consider it as 
binding. Excepting the argument based on the genealogies, 
which we must notice in another place, these reasons seem to us 
very strong, when it is borne in mind that the statement in ques- 
tion occurs in a purely historical passage relating to the time of 
the building of the temple, and, that Josephus, as Dr. Lepsius 
has past omitted to point out, quotes the passage without the 
date. Against the period of 430 years, Dr. Lepsius argues that 
not only in an early prophecy the round number 400 is given, 
but that the Lxx. and St. Paul state this period of 430 years to 
be the time from the promise to Abraham, or his entrance into 
Canaan, until the tae not, as in the present Hebrew text, the 
time which the Israelites dwelt in Egypt; and, lastly, he objects 
that there are only four generations for the four centuries, which 
he considers too few even for the half of the time, if we follow the 
Lxx. and St. Paul’s statement. The difference between the 430 
and the 400 years of the prophecy is, we conceive, to be explained 
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by the latter being a statement as to how long it should be before 
Israel should leave Egypt to take possession of the Promised 
Land; and, in strict accordance with Oriental idiom, it might be 
rendered, until 400 years hence. Now, if 400 be the round sum 
of years from the time of this promise until the Exodus (the exaet 
duration being probably about 420, or somewhat more, since it 
seems to have been made about ten years or less after Abra- 
ham’s entrance into Canaan), the period of 430 years from 
the Promise to Abraham to the Exodus cannot be said to be at 
variance with it. And further, if we insist upon the 400 bei 
read in the usual way, it must be applied to the period of the 
oppression in Egypt, which has never been supposed by chrono- 
logers much to exceed 80 years. Admitting this explanation of 
what Dr. Lepsius seems to regard as the lesser difficulty of the 
two which arose from other numbers in the Bible, the second, or 
greater difficulty may, we think, be reasonably explained by the 
suggestion either that the Lxx. is the more accurate text than the 
Masoretic in Exodus xii. 40, or that it has added a gloss necessary 
to the right understanding of the passage. 

Having stated these difficulties, Dr. Lepsius starts others—the 
430 years being exactly halved, 215 from Abraham to Jacob, 
and 215 from Jacob to the Exodus—the frequent recurrence of 
what he terms ‘the indeterminate number’ 40 in both periods, 
—and, lastly, the nature of the numbers 480 (Heb.), and 440 
(Lxx.) as a multiple of 12 or 11 generations of 40 years each. 
This difficulty seems to us to arise from a disbelief in the 
statements contained in the Bible respecting the divine government 
of the people whom God chose, which was more manifest, so to 
speak, than His government of mankind in our own times. For 
it is distinctly stated, that on certain occasions the Israelites were 
punished with set periods of affliction, and in others, rewarded 
with set periods of prosperity, and these set periods are very 
often of forty years. They appear to cease with the last king 
who is distinctly stated to have been chosen of God, that is, Solo- 
mon; but afterwards we find the 70 years of captivity, and the 
490 from the edict to restore Jerusalem until shortly after the 
Crucifixion of Our Saviour, two periods which would be rejected 
by German critics did they not occur in so-called ‘historical 
times,’ for 70 is a number like 40, and 490 is seventy-times seven. 
We are perfectly ready to acknowledge that 40 and similar num- 
bers are, in the present day, in some Oriental languages, indeter- 
minate numbers, but that it or they were so in the Hebrew in 
ancient times, cannot be safely affirmed; and that 40 is not so 
used chronologically in the Bible, appears from the component 
numbers of certain of the forties being stated, such as the forty 
years in the Desert ; and the same may be said of the other num- 
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bers. These things are doubtless difficult to understand, and we 
can no more explain them than decide why the planets revolve 
in certain times, and all nature has periods, some fixed, others 
variable, but generally within certain limits. We leave the case 
of the genealogies for consideration in another place, where it will 
be necessary to form some idea of their bearing upon chronology. 
Professor Lepsius’s next step is to endeavour to obtain an 
Egyptian date of the Exodus. He commences by unhesitatingly 
accepting the account of that event, which Josephus gives from 
Manetho the Egyptian historian. That account, which was 
brought forward in various forms, more or less legendary, by an- 
cient writers, speaks of the Jews as Egyptian lepers and unclean 
people, who, being cruelly treated by King Amenophis of the nine- 
teenth dynasty (Menephthah, the son of Rameses IL), rebelled, 
and, after committing great ravages, and holding Egypt for thir- 
teen years, were — with much slaughter by ‘the king and 
Sethos his son. Manetho tells us that the leader and lawgiver 
of this people was one Osarsiph, a _ of Heliopolis, who was 
said to be the same as Moses. This narration Dr. Lepsius de- 
cides to be the Egyptian account of the Exodus. We are willing 
to agree that there are many points which might induce one to 
regard it as an Egyptian tradition of that event, and that the 
opinion of several scholars would place the Exodus at about the 
time to which it refers. ‘The reasons in its favour were first, and 
with much ability, stated by the Duke of Northumberland, in a 
paper published in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians ;”¢ 
a paper to which some acknowledgment was surely due from Dr. 
Lepsius. One of the arguments therein put forth we cannot omit 
noticing, as it is justly considered of much weight. It is related 
in the Book of Exodus, that during the oppression of the Israelites 
they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, or strong cities, Pithom and 
Raamses (Ex. i. 11). Now, the second of these names is identical 
with the royal name Ramses or Rameses, borne by many 'Theban 
kings, the first of whom known to history, Rameses I. (1 year), 
perhaps, and the second, Rameses II. (66 years) certainly, ruled 
during the oppression if the Israelites went out in the reign of 
Menephthah. Yet, because we find no kings of this name who 
reigned in earlier times, in the inscriptions upon the Egyptian 
monuments, it does not follow that there were none, for the names 
of many of the earlier sovereigns are wanting. And it is not 
a little remarkable that, in an early list, a Prince Rameses is 
found, who appears to have been a son of Aahmes, the first king 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and certainly lived about the time of 
the commencement of that dynasty. Now, had he succeeded to 
the throne, which he might well have done, being a king’s son, 





4 Vol. i, p. 77, seqq. “© See Wilkinson’s ‘ Extracts,’ Pl, v. Part 2. 
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there would have been a King Rameses some two centuries 
before him whom we call Rameses I., and it might be supposed, 
not without reason, that the treasure-city ‘ Raamses’ was named 
after him, or an earlier king or prince of the same name. 

Josephus distinctly states that Manetho did not take his account 
of the lepers and unclean people from the Egyptian records, but, 
according to his own confession, from fabulous accounts of uncer- 
tain authorship. This statement Dr. Lepsius combats because he 
finds nothing of the sort in what is preserved by Josephus of 
Manetho’s version of this story. But since Manetho wrote more, 
and on this very subject, a negative argument is a very unsafe one, 
and unworthy of the rigid criticism which Dr. Lepsius affects. It 
is not fair to do more than suggest that Josephus may have been 
influenced by his national feelings on the subject to misrepresent 
what Manetho said as to the authority of the story in question, 
And we cannot but think that if Dr. Lepsius holds this account 
of the Exodus to be a good specimen of Manetho’s history, he 
must have a very poor opinion of the historian or of the annals 
whence his information was drawn. To our mind, the matter 
is explained by many similar cases, which occur in the fragments 
of Manetho and other ancient writers. The Egyptian priests of 
the days of the Greeks and Romans were asked on the one hand 
respecting Danaus and A‘gyptus, concerning the king who re- 
ceived Menelaus, and other persons conspicuous in Greek tradition, 
and, on the other, as to the sojourn and exodus of the Israelites, 
one of the most memorable portions of the early history of the 
Chosen People. They searched their annals or traditions, and 
gave as an answer the record or story that suited best. They 
were unwilling to appear ignorant, and sometimes perhaps be- 
lieved their own statements; but modern research has shown that 
almost all the identifications were erroneous. The importance of 
the event, and the time of its occurrence, would of course make 
the probability of the preservation of an account of it greater or 
less; and if, as some suppose, not without reason, the Exodus 
happened during the interval before the Eighteenth Dynasty, when 
Egypt was partly governed by foreign rulers and distracted by 
intestine war, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus were even one of 
those foreign rulers; then it is not to be wondered at that no 
Egyptian records had been preserved of an event which hap- 
pened in a time whereof the monuments are most scanty, and 
for the history of which Manetho probably had scarce any ma- 
terials. 

We can hardly refrain from conjecturing at first sight that 
Dr. Lepsius regards his cause as a hopeless one, when we see 
him bringing forward in its support the ‘ Rabbinical Chronology,’ 
attributed to Hillel Hanasse, and with wasted ingenuity endea- 
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youring to explain why it differs from all others one hundred and 
sixty years, as late as the time of the Persian kings. A chrono- 
logy differing more than a century and a half from the true chrono- 
logy fixed by eclipses needs no defence, and an agreement with it 
is an unfortunate coincidence that would have been passed over by 
amore cautious writer, or at best admitted in a foot-note; but 
when we find the agreement gloried in, and the Rabbinical date 
of the Exodus adopted with triumph, we wonder that the au- 
thor, who could magnify such trifles in the longer chronologies, 
has succeeded in diminishing all the glaring faults of the reckon- 
ing of the Rabbies, to contract an alliance which reflects no credit 
on his judgment, and must ruin the cause which he supports. 
Having reached this point—having adopted the approximative 
Egyptian date of the expulsion of the lepers, and supported it by 
the Rabbinical date of the Exodus—Dr. Lesion proceeds to search 
for what he calls ‘ the true chronological scale’ from the Old Testa- 
ment, and this he believes to be ‘the register of generations.’ 
There is no doubt whatever that the Hebrew genealogies, as 
they now stand, if of successive generations, for the most part 
favour a short interval from the Exodus to the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. But we must bear in mind that in these genea- 
logies very often a man is called the son of an ancestor, near or 
remote, so long as his descent from him was undoubted, and that 
avery slight examination of those in the First Book of Chronicles 
will show that some of them have suffered much by the careless- 
ness of copyists. It would occupy too much space were we to go 
through Dr. Lepsius’s ingenious and painstaking, though somewhat 
arbitrary, examination of the Hebrew genealogies, but we must not 
pass unnoticed two striking instances of his anxiety to destroy all 
obstacles by violence when argument does not avail. Thus he 
cuts the genealogy of Heman the singer in two because of its 
inconvenient length of nineteen generations on the ground that 
the same name occurs twice in it. But still more arbitrary is the 
identification of a Levite Saul‘ (Shaul in the ‘Authorised Version) 
with Saul the King of Israel. When we first saw this in Dr. Lepsius’s 
work, we thought that he had copied the Chevalier Bunsen’s 
strange mistake ¢ inadvertently, but on reading the remarks he 
makes on the genealogies, we found the error deliberately de- 
fended. He says of a list—a Levite genealogy, occurring in the 
midst of Levite genealogies, far from those of the tribe of Benja- 
min, where King Saul’s is found—that it concludes with Saul the 
ing, and argues thus that such must be the case :—‘ It has with- 
out doubt been retained on account of the last name, Saul, which 








f 1 Chron. vi. 24. & Vide ‘ Egypt’s Place,’ v. 1, p. 176-7. 
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we must consider to be no other than the King Saul, whose gene- 
alogy indeed is usually (1 Sam. ix. 1) carried back through Kish 
and Aphiah, with an interruption, to Benjamin, but here also 
presents difficulties, and seems in general to have been disputed’ 
(Chron. der Aeg. Th. 1. S. 372). The reasoning here is—Tf 
some A is some 3, then all A is all B,’ and we are unable to find 
a parallel to it, even in the writings of the much maligned earl 
Christian chronologers. If this is the sort of reasoning whic 
Dr. Lepsius employs in reconstructing Egyptian Chronology, he 
will only heap difficulties on a subject already hard enough, and 
give the sanction of his justly great reputation to a system built 
upon false argument. What! Saul, the son of Uzziah, of the 
tribe of Levi, the same as Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, the slayer of the priests, a Levite? If any be bold 
enough to deny the evidence in both the Old and New Testaments, 
that Saul, the King of Israel, was the son of Kish, and of the 
tribe of Benjamin, he must likewise, to be consistent, deny the 
very existence of Saul. We leave this part of the subject, feeling 
that, considering he confesses to have little studied the authors 
who have written on it, and bearing in mind that it demands 
almost the entire attention and time of any who would master it, 
we should have been better content had Dr. Lepsius either not 
examined it or refrained from putting forth a new system of Bibli- 
cal Chronology. What was said of another great German writer 
may be applied by some to him— Felix studiorum nisi theologiam 
et res ecclesiasticas tentasset.’ 

Many will think that we have judged too harshly and spoken 
too strongly on this matter: to whom we would reply, that when 
we find a writer of Dr. Lepsius’s acknowledged and most distin- 

uished abilities going out of his proper sphere of usefulness to 
join himself to a party which rejects everything in the Bible but 
what it terms the ‘religious meaning,’ and then interprets that 
religious meaning as it thinks fit, endeavouring to overthrow all it 
does not or will not believe, by specious arguments against the 
soundness of parts of an edifice, while it dares not to attack the 
foundation of evidence upon which the whole structure rests—when 
we see a man of such eminence joining such a party, it becomes 
our twofold duty to warn him and his readers, that even if he con- 
tinue to support those views, others may desist from following. 

The translation by the Misses Horner has been executed with 
much care and exactness, and we should almost add, with an over 
fidelity to the original which makes it occasionally somewhat Ger- 
man, were it not that in such cases accuracy is so rare that 
in our gratitude we should overlook any slight baults of this kind, 
with which it is almost unavoidably accompanied. 

British Museum. R. 8. P. 
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The Doctrine of Inspiration. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION 
By Dr, F. A. D. THotuck.* 





Part I.— HISTORICAL. 


Sect. 1.—Jntroductory. The Reformers and their immediate 
successors.— Origin, in modern times, of the rigid view of In- 
spiration. 

Tue older form of doctrine concerning the Inspiration of the 

Scriptures furnished Rationalism with one of its chief points of 

attack upon the teaching of the Church. This older doctrine, 

however, does not reach so far back as the age of the Reformation. 

As regards the great witnesses of the Reformation, so mightily 

had the word of God in the Scriptures made good to their hearts 

the ‘demonstration of the spirit and of power’ (1 Cor, ii. 4) be- 
longing to it, that, without feeling any necessity to account in 
detail for those constituent parts of Scripture, in which that 
word of God was not contained, they bore this testimony as 
with one voice—‘ Here is the word of God, the standard of all 

Truth.’ 

But, in proportion as matters drew near to the close of that 
first Protestant period, in which, through the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul and the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures 
reciprocally, the direct evidence of Evangelical truth was sus- 
tained in life; and in proportion as controversy, sharpened by 
Jesuitism, made the Protestant party sensible of the necessity of 
an externally fortified ground of combat ; in that same proportion 
did Protestantism seek, by the exaltation of the outwardly autho- 
ritative character of the sacred writings, to recover that infallible 
authority which it had lost through its rejection of inspired councils 
and the infallible authority of the Pope. 

In this manner arose, amongst both Lutheran and Reformed 
divines, not earlier, strictly speaking, than the seventeenth 
century, those sentiments concerning the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, which regarded it as the infallible production of the 
Divine Spirit, not merely in its religious, but in its entire contents ; 
and not merely in its contents, but also in its very form. In both 
Protestant churches (the Lutheran and the Reformed) it was 
taught that the writers of the Bible were to be regarded as 








* Translated from the German for the Journal of Sacred Literature. 
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writing-pens wielded by the hand of God,* and amanuenses of the 
Holy Spirit who dictated,> whom God uses as ,the flute-player 
does his instrument ;° not only the sense, but also the words, and 
not these merely, but even the Jetters, and the vowel-points, which 
in Hebrew are written under the consonants—according to some, 
the very punctuation, proceeded from the Spirit of God.* It is 
true that there are modes of conception and expression, and indi- 
vidual diversities, apparent in the sacred authors ; but these were 
to be regarded only as the effect of the Holy Spirit’s adaptations 
It might be further submitted as a question, whether the Holy 
Spirit descended to grammatical errors, barbarisms, and solecisms, 
By Musaeus, and some others, indeed, this was asserted to be the 
case: but by the greater number such an assumption was con- 
sidered blasphemous ; and by Quenstedt and others the difficulty 
was so far disposed of that, what to the Greeks was a barbarism, 
was not necessarily such in the eyes of the church.’ By som 
again, the thorough purity and classical character of the New 
Testament language was asserted. 

With greater or less consistency and strictness, this opinion is 
still adhered to by the kirk of Scotland [and the Free Church, 
It has also found in Professer Gaussen," of the Evangelical Aca- 
demy at Geneva, a devout and rhetorical defender, causing even 
a violent breach in the bosom of that institution.' In Germany 
it has been advocated by Rudelbach, whose treatise, however, in 
the ‘ Lutherischen Zeitschrift von Rudelbach und Gericke,’ from 
1840 till the present time (1850), has been occupied solely with 
the historical part of the question. But among the great ma- 
jority of German theologians, the defenders, too, of an orthodox 
theology, in consequence of the historico-critical biblical investi- 
gations introduced since the middle of the last century, the 
rigidity of the system which prevailed during the seventeenth 
century has been more and more relaxed; and the Protestant 
theology of foreign countries also, such as that of the Church of 
England and of the Dissenters, as also that of the French, Danish, 
mm Swedish churches, has given to the dogma of inspiration a 
more liberal construction. 

In the succeeding historical part of this Essay, which, by the 





® «Dei calami.’ > ‘Spiritus sancti dictantis notarii.’ 

© Quenstedt, Theol. Didact. Polem., P. I. 55. Heidegger, Corp. Theol., ii. 34. 

4 Calovius, I. 484. Maresius, Syntag. Theol., p. 8. 

© Quenstedt, Theol. Didact. Polem, P. I. 76. * Ibid., p. 84, 

8 H. Stephens, Seb. Pfochen, Hollaz, Georgi, and others. 

h In his work ‘ La Theopneustié, ou |’Inspiration Pléniére,’ ete. 

i Professor Scherer, theological Tutor in that Academy, has announced his in- 
tention to resign his chair in consequence of the very stringent doctrine of Inspira- 
tion there prevailing; and a number of the students have followed his example, 
[In the Deutsche Zeitschrift of Dec. 1850, Dr. Merle d’Aubigné complains of the 
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way, makes no pretension to scientific fulness and completeness,* 
it shall be shown, first of all, that the more liberal aspect referred 
to, has no unfriendly bearing upon Evangelical doctrine. So far 
from its being open to the suspicion of being the fruit of modern 
Rationalism, it has, on the contrary, found advocates in all ages of 
the Church, and, at least, was involuntarily developed as soon as 
a person reflected upon the peculiarities of the text. By the Lu- 
theran historian of the doctrine, mentioned above,' witnesses of 
this kind are for the most part passed over in silence, especially 
those in the early Church. The present Essay will supply this 
defect. But although this be so, not only is it impossible on this 
account to consider it wn-christian, it cannot even for once be 
shown to be un-Lutheran. Of course, we say this on the assump- 
tion that we do not regard the ~— propositions of Lutheran 
divines, any more than the more liberal individual expressions of 
Luther, as constituting the measure of what is Lutheran, but 
confine our attention solely to the Lutheran confessions of faith. 
For, while the more rigid definitions of inspiration above alluded 
to are omitted in some reformed symbols,” for instance, in the 
Formula Consensus," the Lutheran symbols contain no express 
declaration whatever upon the inspiration of the Scriptures. The 
expressions which have a bearing upon the question in the sym- 
bolical books, are found collected by Kollner in his ‘ Symbolic der 
Lutherischen Kirche, p. 612. 


Sect. 2.—The Inspired Word distinguished. 


The word inspiration,? borrowed from 2 Tim. iii. 16, charac- 
terises the contents of the sacred writings as having proceeded 
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purport of this note; and seeks to defend the Academy against the imputation of 
excessive rigidity. Prof. Scherer did resign, but not, D’Aubigné assures us, be- 
cause the Professors in that Academy are not allowed any latitude of opinion on 
‘this difficult doctrine.’ ‘Their motto is, in dubiis libertas. How then came it to 
pass that Dr. Scherer’s resignation was unanimously accepted? For this reason: 
that the members of this corporation were convinced that the question was not one 
of mere shades of opinion on the subject of inspiration, but the surrendering of 
principles which belong to the essence of Evangelical Christianity.’—Trans. 

« The Deutsche Zeitschrift, in which this paper appeared in Germany, is a Jour- 
nal intended more specifically to meet the exigencies of general readers and is hence 
less theologically technical and scientific in the form of its discussions. In justice 
to the learned author, this must be kept in mind,—Tr, 

' Rudelbach. 

™ Standards, or doctrinal creeds.- ‘TR. 

" The Formula Consensus was intended to counteract the errors of the French 
divines, La Place, Capell, etc., and was drawn up by Heidegger (1675) by re- 
quest of the Swiss Churches. It was appealed to as the highest authority to the 
Helvetic Christians for a long period of'time. Subscription to it was enforced, and 
many divines, like Sulzer of Berlin, for obeying conscience rather than the For- 
mula, were banished their country.—TR, 

° «Eingeistung’ =inspiriting. 
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from the breath—the spirit of God In what manner arises 
in the minds of the readers of a theopneustic P writing this 
conviction of its origin? We answer: it arises from the cer. 
tainty that the effects produced by the contents of the writing 
upon the intellect, the will, and the feeling, are capable of leading 
to a religiously moral self-satisfaction, as that passage expresses 
it—they are able ‘to make the man of God perfect.’ Now the 
truth is that, properly speaking, the Scripture is for those contents 
—for the divinely efficacious facts, expressions, and truths—only 
the vessel which contains them ; but the immediate consciousness, 
by metonymy, transfers what may be predicated of the contents, 
to the containing vessel itself. A clear illustration of this is 
supplied by Gal. iii, 8 —‘ And the Scripture, foreseeing that God 
would justify the heathen by faith, preached before the Gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, in thee shall all nations be blessed) 
Here the gift of praphooy.s ascribed to the writing itself, because 
it contains predictions. Those parts of the contents of Scripture, 
however, from which the effects above referred to do not direetly 
flow, such as a genealogical table, a list of encampments, and 
the like, stand more or less in indirect connection, at least, with 
the rest. 

As long, then, as the immediate religious consciousness has not 
developed itself into reflection, it extends the idea of inspiration 
to these portions of Scripture also, although not without the 
slumbering acknowledgment that the Divine breath, or spirit, does 
not exercise an equal control throughout the whole: in proportion 
as it is external and incidental is it less in degree. That this 
acknowledgment does slumber in the background is evident 
as soon as reflection is directed to such incidental externalities, 
Let us suppose it to be proved to the simple-minded Christian 
that Paul in 1 Cor. x. 8, where he writes, ‘There fell in one day 
twenty-three thousand,’ must have committed an error of memory, 
inasmuch as in the Old Testament narrative recording the fact,‘ 
the number twenty-four thousand is given ; or, that Matthew com- 
mits an error of memory when he ascribes the passage concerning 
the thirty pieces of silver to Jeremiah,’ while it really occurs in 
Zechariah xi. 12, 13. What condition would he bein? At 
first, doubtless, he would confidently declare that no error of 
memory could exist—that there might be some other solution of 
the difficulty ; although to all learned men such solution were 
unknown. But suppose that upon this it should be explained to 
him that Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 16, while writing an inspired epistle, 
does really not lay claim to infallibility of memory in such de- 





P Divinely inspired. 7 Numb, xxv. 9. " Matth, xxvii. 9, 10. 
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tails.* What would be his reply to this? From his own religious 
necessity he would have no objection whatever to offer to such 
(supposed) failure of memory ; only he would still be unable to 
suppress the fear that by conceding failure of memory in one 

e, other and more material truths of Scripture might lose their 
certainty and infallibility. If one could only set him at rest on 
this matter—by making it manifest to his mind that the evidence 
of no material truth would be thereby impaired—he would doubt- 
less willingly abandon the accuracy of those statements, as a thing 
not essential to his religious wants. 


Sect. 3.— The Fathers. 


With this kind of unreflecting reverence for the sacred Scrip- 
tures as records proceeding from the Spirit of God, and pervaded 
by Him, we find the ancient Church fathers also filled We 
discover amongst them no searching exposition, no elaborated 
theory. Nay, what is altogether remarkable, we do not find these 
things even during the lapse of succeeding centuries, until, after 
the Reformation, we reach the doctrinal theology of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches. Men were satisfied with general 
and occasional expressions. Where the Church fathers, without 
reflecting more precisely upon details, give us the sum total of 
their ¢mpression concerning the Holy Scripture, they acknowledge 
their belief in its inspiration, and designate it by the names— 
‘Divine writing,’ ‘divinely inspired writing,’ ‘ Instrumentum divi- 
num,’ ‘ Coelestes Liter,’ &c. 

Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, says, 
‘Such exalted things could not be known by human reflection, but 
only by means of a heavenly gift which descended upon holy 
men. These men needed no artificial eloquence—no skilful art 
of disputation: but they merely yielded up their pure souls to the 
inward operation of the Divine Spirit. As a bow upon a lyre 
evokes tones of music, so the Deity used these pious men as 
instruments to make known to us heavenly things.’ * 

‘The Holy Scriptures,’ says Origen, in the third century, ‘ are 
penetrated throughout as by the wind by the fulness of the Spirit ; 
and there is nothing therein, either in the prophets, or the law, or 
the Gospels, or in the Apostolical writings, which does not proceed 
from the Divine Majesty.’ * 





* “And I baptized also the household of Stephanas: besides, J know not that I 
baptized any other.’ 

* Cohort. ad Gentes, c. 8. [For his views on the inspiration of the prophets, see 
his Apol. I., 56, 57. Ed. Paris 1815.—Tr.] 

“ In Jerem, Hom. ii. [Also, Contra Cels. lib. i., pp. 33, 42, 48, Ibid. lib. viii., 
Oe Philocalia cap, i., pp. 22, 23. Ibid. cap. ii., pp. 23, 37. Henderson on 

iv. Insp, 2nd Ed.. pp. 47-49.—Tr.] 
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Eusebius, in the fourth century, commenting on Psalm xxxiii, 
34, declares—‘ I hold it to be presumptuous for any man to say 
that the Holy Scripture has erred.’ * 

Augustine, also, in the fourth century, declares it as his ‘ most 
settled belief, that none of the writers of the books called ca- 
nonical committed any error whatever in writing.’ 

At the same time, Couaen they may have had in view the sense 
of Scripture more than the words, for so carelessly were verbal 
citations then made, that the writers who flourished up to the end 
of the second century, quote the language of Scripture sometimes 
from oral traditions, but for the most part merely from memory, 
and, at times, with the greatest deviations from our text. 
sides, the Old Testament was known to them only in the Alex- 
andrian Greek translation (Septuagint), and they must, therefore, 
if they claimed for the Book a literal inspiration, extend it, with- 
out any warrant for so doing, to that translation also. This Justin 
Martyr does ; but none else.* 

At the same time, it is important to bear in mind that many of 
their expressions give far more explicit proof that their general 
statements concerning the divinity of the sacred writings are not 
to be understood absolutely—at all events, they did not refer to 
it in the sense in which it “ been taught by the post reforma- 
tion divines. . 

We begin with a man who was an immediate disciple of our 
Lord—the Presbyter John. Far from entertaining the idea that 
the contents of their writings were supernaturally delivered to the 
Apostles—and, by the way, the passage in Luke i. 1-3 would 


Y Also his Eccles. Hist. lib. iii, cap, 24. 

w ‘Ego solis eis scripturarum libris, qui jam canonici appellantur, didici hune 
timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum auctorem scribendo, aliquid errasse, 
firmissime credam.’ 

[At the same time it cannot be denied that passages are also to be met with, es- 
pecially in Augustine and Jerome, from which it is evident that there were occa- 
sions on which they were compelled to modify their views. Thus Augustine ac- 
counts for the variations found in many parts of the Gospels on the principle that 
each writer exercised freely his mental faculties, and presented his own peculiar 
aspect of facts and circumstances, ete. Henderson, Div. Insp, 2nd Ed., p. 50.—TR.] 

* Augustine, who had before him only the Jutin translation of the Bible, and was 
ignorant of the Hebrew, briefly remarks that the latin translation of the Old Tes- 
tament might be improved from the Alexandrian Greek (the Septuagint), The 
tradition upon which Justin rests concerning the seventy interpreters, who, although 
each translated separately in his own cell, were found on comparison with each 
other to have completely agreed, Augustine received not without hesitation; but ra- 
ther inclined to such an opinion as this :—that even though that translation does 
not always agree with the original, the sense given may have been intended by God 
Sor those who were not Jews. Nevertheless he advises comparison with translations 
more verbally faithful. (De Doct. Christ., 2,15.) A new Latin translation was 
executed by Jerome on account of the many defects which had crept into the Old 
Latin from the Greek translation.—This was at first subject to the disapprobation 
of those, who paid implicit deference to the Septuagint. 
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pot agree with such a supposition—he relates concerning the 
composition of the Gospel of Mark as follows: ‘ He (Mark) was 
the interpreter of Peter,y and carefully recorded all that he retained 
from him in his memory, without binding himself to the chrono- 
logical order of the words and deeds of Christ.’ * 

n like manner, Irenaeus, about the end of the second century, 
cannot have held the opinion that the contents of Paul’s writings 
had been imparted to him while in a purely passive state. A 
treatise was composed by this father ‘On the peculiarities of the 
Pauline style,’ in which he acknowledges the unsyntactic con- 
struction of the Apostle, and accounts for it on the ground of 
‘the rapidity of his utterances, and the impulsiveness of spirit 
which distinguished him.** Such an influence of his personal 
peculiarity upon his expressions would be incompatible with the 
assumption that the Apostle at the time of inspiration was in a 

ly passive state. 

Origen, although in other respects an advocate of the most 
rigid theory of inspiration, boldly makes a distinction between 
the words of the Lord and those of the Apostles. He says, 
‘Those who are truly wise in Christ are of opinion that the 
Apostolical writings have indeed been disposed wisely, credibly, 
and with reverence for God ; but, nevertheless, not to be compared 
with such declarations as—‘ Thus saith the Lord Almighty.” 
And on this account we must consider whether, when Pele 8, 
“ All Scripture is inspired by God and useful,” » he includes his 
own Epistles, and whether he would exclude some parts of them, 
such as those where it is said, “ That which I speak, I speak not 
after the Lord ;”* and this— As I teach everywhere in every 
Church ;” 4 and again, “ At Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra, what 
persecutions I endured ;”® and other like things which here and 
there he has written of his own knowledge, and by authority (xa 
etounav), but yet which have not flowed forth purely and entirely 
from divine inspiration.’ He declares, also, that according to 





’ Vide Davidson’s ‘ Introd. to New Test.’ for notice of this Apostle and materials 
of his Gospel, sub verb,— Tr. 

* Eusebius, Eccles, Hist. 3. 39. 

* Velocitas sermonum suorum, et propter impetum, qui in ipso est spiritas.’ 

> Dr. Tholuck’s rendering: ‘ Alle Schrift ist von Gott eingegeben und niitzlich.’ 
Gr. Maou yeapn bsdarveveros, xal wPiAmos, x. 7. A. 2 Tim. iii, 16.—TR. 

* 2 Cor. xi. 17. Also Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 40. 4 1 Cor. iv. 17. 

* 2 Tim. iii. 11. 

‘ Huic primum dicendum est, eorum qui in Christo sunt sapientes, mentem esse, 
ut Apostolica scripta sapientiae plena quidem, et irreprehensibilia, et valde certa 
esse dicant, haud tamen similia huic dicto: ‘ Haee dicit dominus omnipotens.’ Et 
hune ob causam inspice complectatur, necne, suas Epistolas Paulus, cum dicit, 
‘omnis scriptura afflatu prodita, utilis est;’ et cum ait, ‘ Dico ego, non Dominus;’ et 
illud, ‘ Sic in omnibus Ecclesiis ordino ;’ itemque, ‘ Qualia passus sum Antiochiae, 
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the historical sense, an insoluble contradiction exists between 
John and Matthew in relation to our Lord’s last Passover jour- 
ney: ‘I believe it to be impossible,’ he says, ‘for those who 
upon this subject direct attention merely to the external hi 
to prove that this apparent contradiction is capable of being 
harmonized.’ ¢ 

Augustine, who, on the one hand, is unwilling that it should be 
said that Christ wrote nothing, since the Apostles were only his hands 
in writing," declares, nevertheless on the other hand,' that each of 
the Evangelists has written, sometimes more and sometimes less 
fully, as each remembered, and as each had it in his heart :* and 
asserts! that the words of the Evangelists might be ever so con- 
tradictory, provided only that their thoughts were the same. 

Jerome, who was an accomplished grammarian, so fully recog- 
nized the diversities incident to the style of the Apostles, that he 
often imputes solecisms to their language, and writes of Paul that 
he had used ‘ sermone trivit.’ ™ 

The great bishop and expositor, Chrysostom, who declared such 
confidence in the Scripture as to say that all the contradictions 
(enantiophonien) found there are, after all, only apparent contra- 
dictions (enantiophanien)," has nevertheless taken the liberty to 
remark upon the words of Paul in Acts xxvi. 6: ‘ He speaks 
humanly, and does not throughout enjoy grace, but it is permitted 
him even to intermix his own materials,’ ° 

We see, then, that even amongst the ancient Church fathers, 
although they had a general impression of the divinely inspired 
character of Scripture, the opinion that its language was human 





Iconii, Lystris ; et his similia, interdum ab ipso scripta, et juxta potestatem, non 
tamen secundum accuratam sinceritatem sermonum, qui sunt ex divina inspiratione’ 
(Lat. vers.). In Johann. tom. i. p.4. Ed. 1668,—Tr. 

® Ibid. tom. i. p. 183.—Tr. » De consensu Evangel. i. 35. 

i Ibid. ii, 12. k *Ut quisque meminerat, et ut cuique cordi erat.’ 

! De consensu Evangel. 2. 28. Quae cum ita sint per hujusmodi evangelistarum 
locutiones varias, sed non contrarias, rem plane utilissimam discimus et perneces- 
sariam, nihil in cujusque verbis nos debere inspicere, nisi voluntatem, cui debent 
verba servire, nec mentire quemquam, si aliis verbis dixerit quid ille voluerit, cujus 
verba non dicit: ne miseri aucupes vocum apicibus quedammodo literarum putent 
ligandam esse veritatem, cum utique non in verbis tantum, sed etiam in caeteris 
omnibus signis animorum non sit nisi ipse animus inquirendus.’ 

™ Ad. Fol., 3. 1. ‘Jerome, when commenting on the passage Gal. v. 12, finds 
no difficulty in supposing that St. Paul, in the choice of an expression, is governed 
by the vehemence of an emotion, arising, however, out of a pure temper of heart. 
‘ Nec mirum esse, si Apostolus, ut homo, et adhuc vasculo clausus infirmo, videns- 
que aliam legem in corpore suo captivantem se et ducentem in lege peccati, semel 
fuerit hoc loquutus, in quod frequenter sanctos viros cadere perspicimus’. Nean- 
der, Church Hist. iv., p. 12. Ed. Clark.—-Tr. 

™ Opera, tom. vii. p. 5. 

° Ib, tom. x. p. 364. "Avbgworivas Sadiyeras xal ob wavraxed ris xagires dmoAmIth 
GARG xal wap iavrod o} cvyxwetiras sioPigur. 
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and imperfect was held to be unmistakeable ; that verbal contra- 
dictions, nay, contradictions even in matters of fact, were ascribed 
to it without hesitation ; and that the authority of the Apostolical 
writings was regarded as secondary to those which were said to have 
proceeded immediately from God himself. 


Sect. 4.—Views of Inspiration in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Scholastics. 


The Catholic Church, since the time when the dogma of the 
infallibility of ecclesiastical tradition as the interpreter of Holy 
Scripture was developed, must still less have felt a desire to give 
any extension to the doctrine of Inspiration. The Scholastics, 
when they treat of any principle of theological science, certainl 

ive expression to the idea that the latter has a principle different 

m philosophy—the revelatio laid down in Holy Scripture ; but 
into the question concerning the extent of its inspiration, they do 
not, at least more closely, enter. Expressions marked b f 
rality transpire even during these dark times. Thus Bishop 
Tanilius)? in the sixth century, to the question—‘ How is the 
authority of the sacred books to be considered?’ returns the 
answer, ‘Some are of perfect authority, some of partial authority, 
and some of none at all.’ Amongst the second class (those of 
partial authority) he included the book of Job, the books of Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, and others ; and amongst the last class (those of no 
authority whatever), those which are properly Apocryphal. 

In the ninth century, Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, writes, 
‘What absurdity will follow if the notion is maintained, concerning 
the prophets and apostles, that the Holy Spirit inspired them not 
only with the sense of their predictions, and the forms or arguments 
of their phraseology, but also that he fashioned in their lips the 
very words themselves bodily and outwardly.’ * 

n the works of the Greek Catholic expositor Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, in the twelfth century, the following words are found upon 
Matth. xii. 8: ‘It is not to be wondered at if one Evangelist 
relates this, and the other passes by that; for they did not write 
down the Gospels immediately from the lips of Christ, so as to 
be able to give a perfect impression of all his words, but many 
years after he had spoken. And since they were men, they were 
liable to omit many things through forgetfulness. This will ex- 





P De Partibus Div. Legis, 1. 8. 

* *Quomodo librorum sacrorum consideratur auctoritas.’ 

* “Quia quidam perfecta auctoritate, quidam mediae, quidam nullius.’ 

* Adv. Fredegisum, c. 12. ‘Quodsi ita sentitis de prophetis et Apostolis, ut non 
solum sensum praedicationis et modos vel argumenta dictionum Spiritus Sanctus 
eis inspiraverit, sed etiam ipsa corporea verba extrinsecus in ora illorum ipse for- 
maverit, quanta absurditas sequetur.’ 
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plain to you how one may have recorded what another may have 
omitted. Oftentimes they have made large omissions, simply for 
the sake of brevity ; sometimes because they thought the matter to 
be unnecessary.’ 

The Scholastic theology introduced a distinction between what 
directly, and what indirectly, belongs to faith ; a distinction which 
is pertinent to our subject, and may also serve as a basis fora 
theory of inspiration. ‘Those things belong directly to faith, 
says ‘Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century, ‘ which to us are 
pre-eminently of Divine origin, as, that God exists in a Trinity 
of persons ; and to hold a false opinion concerning these is the 
very cause of heresy. On the other hand, things belonging to 
faith indirectly, are those from which follows anything contrary to 
faith, as if, ex. gr. any one should assert that Samuel was not the son 
of Elkanah ; for from this it would follow that the Scripture is false.’ 

From the interest here mentioned there arises also, <a 
ourselves, ever afresh, the practical need of an unexceptionable 
and uniform inspiration of the Scripture. How this need is to be 
judged of will be the subject to be handled in our second part. 
Here, the language of the great Church father just quoted 
(Aquinas), may only serve as a testimony that the religious con- 
sciousness in man, when it reflects upon itself, makes a distinction 
between tie several parts of Scripture, agreeably to which the 
necessity also for its inspiration is a mediate or an immediate 
necessity. Besides, the Scholastics, in contending for the exclu- 
sion of all error, have been so far from maintaining strict con- 
sistency, that we find in Abelard, at least, a concession of indivi- 
dual doctrinal errors. He says (sic et non Ed. Cousin, p. 11), 
‘It is certain that the prophets themselves were at times destitute 
of prophetic grace, and that in their official capacity as prophets, 
while believing that they were in possession of the spirit of pro- 





t ‘Directe ad fidem pertinent ea quae nobis sunt principaliter divinitus tradita, 
ut Deum esse triunum, ete. Et circa haec opinari falsum, hoc ipsum inducit hae- 
resin, Indirecte vero ad fidem pertinent ea, ex quibus consequitur aliquid contra- 
rium fidei. Sicut si quis diceret, Samuelem non fuisse filium Heleanae. Ex hoe 
enim sequitur scripturam divinam esse falsam, Summa Theol. i. qu. 32., art. 4. 
(Ed. Antw. 1585).—Tr. 

And again: ‘ Per se ad fidem pertinent illa, quae directe nos ordinant ad vitam 
aeternam, sicut sunt tres personae omnipotentis Dei, mysterium incarnationis Christi 
et alia hujusmodi, Et secundum ista distinguuntur articuli fidei. Quaedam verd 
proponuntur in oe saeva ut credenda, non quasi princtpaliter intenta, sed ad 
praedictorum manifestationem, sicut quod Abraham habuit duos filios, quod ad 
tactum ostium Elisaei suscitatus est mortuus, et alia hujusmodi, quae narrantur in 
scriptura sacra in ordine ad manifestationem divinae majestatis vel incarnationis 
Christi.—Ad fidem pertinet aliquid dupliciter. Uno modo directe et principaliter, 
sicut articuli fidei. Alio modo, indirecte et secundario, sicut ea, ex quibus negatis 
sequitur corruptio alicujus articuli.” Summa Theol. ii, qu. 1. art. 6.; qu. 11. art. 
2. (Ed. 1585.) 
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phecy, they declared, by their own spirit, some things that were 
fallacious ; and this was permitted them in order to preserve their 
humility,—in other words, that they might more truly know the 
difference between themselves as persons receiving Divine assist- 
ance, and as relying solely upon the guidance of their own spirit.’ * 
He then cites the instance of Peter, who on account of a deviation 
from the truth had been so severely censured by Paul, and adds, 
‘What wonder is it, therefore, seeing that it is certain that even 
prophets and apostles were not entirely free from error, if amongst 
so great a number of Church fathers a few writings appear to have 
been issued containing mistakes.’’ 

The Catholic Confession of the Council of Trent has given no 
more direct explanation of the sense in which the sacred Scrip- 
ture is to be considered as Divinely inspired than the Lutheran 
symbols.” InSessio lV. the canonical writings are mentioned, and 
it is there only incidentally stated that the Apostles wrote as it 
was dictated to them by the Holy Ghost... The opinions of 
Catholic theologians have so moved between two boundary lines, 
that by some, in the same manner as by the Protestants, the 
strictest literal inspiration has been advocated,’ while by others 
inspiration has been restricted to those portions only which con- 
tain doctrinal matter ;* but the decisive authority of the Church 
interfered not with their differences. By the most eminent au- 
thorities—the Jesuit Bellarmine, the Dominican Camas, the 
learned Bonfrere, the jesuitically famous Cornelius & Lapide, and 
others, ‘ revelatio’ proper was distinguished from divine assistance 
(assistentia) ; the latter being an influence which kept those from 
error who wrote by the force of their own minds* Man 
amongst them make no scruple in conceding that the Evangelists 
fall into errors. The celebrated Canus supposes an error of 
memory in Stephen in the passage Acts vu. 16. Erasmus 
treats in like manner some passages in Matthew. Maldonatus, 
in referring to Matt. xxvi. 28, ‘ For this is my blood of the New 





“ *Constat et prophetas ipsos, queens prophetiae gratia caruisse, et nonnulla 
ex usu prophetandi, cum se spirttum prophetiae habere crederent, per spiritum suum 
falsa protulisse ; et hoc eis ad humilitatis custodiam permissum est, ut sic videlicet 
verius cognoscerent, quales per Spiritum Dei, et quales per suum existerent.’ 

* ‘Quid itaque mirum, cum ipsos etiam Prophetos et Apostolos ab errore non 
penitus fuisse constat alienos, si in tam multiplici sanctorum patrum scriptura, non- 
nulla erronea prolata viderentur.’ 

Y Creeds. * ‘Spiritu sancto dictante.’ 

’ Vide Casp. Sanctius, Salazar, Huet and Este. 

* Antonius de Dominis, Richard Simon, Henry Holden in the ‘ Analysis Fidei’ 
1685; ete. 

* Quenstedt, i. ch. 4., p. 67 et seq. ; _ Rich. Simon in his Criticisms on the N, 

est., i. c, 24, 

> Where Ephron the Hittite is called ‘Ephron the father of Sichem.’ Comp. 
Gen, xxiii.—Tr. 
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Testament,’ &c., declares his belief that the words of the insti. 
tution of the Lord’s Supper have been more correctly given by 
Matthew and Mark than by Luke and Paul.* Antonius de 
Dominis judges as follows concerning such defects: ‘ Mistakes 
of this kind, which touch not the substance of the fact, neither 
do, nor can do, any injury to the faith; nor do they relate to 
any portion of the Divine Faith which demands belief, but to that 
which carries with it a knowledge which is merely human, and 
thought out by the mind.’ ¢ 


Sect. 5.—Lutheran and Reformed Divines. 


The leading dogmatical works of the two Protestant churches, 
the Loci Theologict of Melancthon, and the Christian Institutes of 
Calvin, like the symbolical writings of the Lutheran Church, pro- 
pound no doctrine of Inspiration. They convey a general im- 
pression of the divinity and credibility of the Biblical writings, 
and nothing more. With many strong expressions, Luther bears 
testimony to the Bible as a book whose entire contents are useful 
and salutary ;f in which are no contradictions ;* and every letter, 
nay, every tittle of which is of more significance than heaven 
and earth together," and so on. And yet he has not hesitated 
to utter the well-known offensive declarations concerning the 
Canon of Holy Scripture. It is true that at a later period he con- 
‘siderably softened down his opinions on these points, but he still 
freely ascribed to the Scriptures imperfections or logical errors 
In his preface to Linken’s ‘ Annotations on the first five Books of 
Moses,’‘ he says, ‘ Doubtless the prophets studied the writings of 
Moses, and the last prophets studied the first, and wrote down in 
a book the good thoughts which the Holy Spirit excited-(vom H. 
Geiste eingegeben) within them. But allowing that these goo 
faithful teachers and searchers of the Scripture sometimes build 
with a mixture of hay, straw, and stubble, and not entirely with 
silver, gold, and precious stones, the foundation nevertheless re- 
mains unshaken ; as for the other, the fire will consume it’ Lu- 
ther also took the liberty to understand Old Testament words in a 
sense different from that which is given them as they are explained 
in the New Testament. This passage from Isa. viil. 17,18, ‘ And 
I will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his face from the house of 
Jacob, and I will look for him. Behold, I and the children whom 


© Quenstedt, i. ch. 4, p. 75.3; FR. Simoni., p. 185. 

4 ‘Tales enim lapsus extra substantiam facti, nihil fidei obsunt, aut obesse possunt, 
neque sunt circa aliquid fide divina credendum, sed circa id quod solam humanam 
sensatam secum fert notitiam.’ R. Simon, i. p. 525. 

° The Lutheran, and the Reformed or Calvinistic Church.—Tr. 

f Walch, i. 1196. Ib., ii, 1758. 8 Ib.,, viii. 2140, 

h Ib., viii, 2161. ' Ib,, xiv. 172, 
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the Lord hath given me are for signs and for wonders in Israel,’ 
&c., is understood, as quoted by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 13), as a declaration made by Christ ; but Luther, in 
his Commentary upon Isaiah, explains it as a declaration by the 
prophet himself’ Concerning the argument of Paul, conducted 
on the ground of a typical apprehension of the history of Hagar 
and Sarah,' he frankly declares that it ‘is too unsound to stand 
the test, and yet it throws a clear light upon the question of faith.’ 
In relation to the sections forming the 24th chapter of Matthew, 
and the 21st chapter of Luke, where commentators have had much 
disputation as to what portions refer to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and what to the end of the world, he is of opinion that 
Matthew and Mark have mixed both events together indiscrimi- 
nately, and do not observe the order which Luke has observed.™ 
According to Genesis xii. 1-11, God first appeared to Abraham 
in Haran ; according to Acts vii. 2, he had already appeared to 
him in Mesopotamia. Luther observes upon this, ‘It appears to 
me that Moses narrates this history carefully and accurately : not 
so Stephen, who has only borrowed it from Moses, Now, it often 
happens that when one gives a plain hasty narration of anything, 
he does not pay such close attention to all the circumstances, as 
they must do who wish to write faithfully a history of past oc- 
currences, for the benefit of posterity. Moses is an historian: 
Stephen relies upon the fact that the history stands written by 
Moses’" [and that hence his hearers, perusing that history, 
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k Walch, vi. 121 et seq. 

! Gal. iv. 22. et seq. This passage is not to be found in the English translation 
of Luther’s Comment, on Gal. 1575,—Tr. 

™ Walch, xi. 2496. 

« These remarks of Luther in reference to Stephen would scarcely prejudice an 
theory of inspiration extant. The Author of the Acts, notwithstanding this 
mistake of Stephen, may have been under divine direction in reporting the words 
of the martyr. The latter was simply a Christian believer—a believer, doubtless 
of eminent faith, but still making no pretension to inspiration beyond what that 
faith implied. The exigencies of even a strict theory of verbal inspiration would 
heredemand then, not that the statements of Stephen should be held to be infallible, 
but only that the writer of the canonical book of Acts should be held to have given 
us an absolutely true report of what Stephen uttered, not omitting his very mistakes. 
No little misapprehension, we imagine, arises, from confounding the asserted inspi- 
ration of the authors of the sacred books, with a supposed inspiration of the different 
characters represented as speaking,—an inspiration, by the way, which no one 
holds, None would deem it necessary to maintain, that because a man speaks in 
the Bible, therefore he is inspired by God. Ahitophel speaks; so does Pilate and 

h; and even Satan himself is represented as so doing. The straitest advo- 
cate of verbal inspiration need not, from any necessity imposed by the terms of his 
hypothesis, assert that all these were under a divine impulse,—he would wisely 
hold the reverse. All the conditions of his theory would be fulfilled by the divine 
assistance being concerned in securing tlie correct disposition of the language of each 
in the record. So again of the words and arguments of Job’s friends and most pro- 
bably of Job himself, especially when he cursed the day of his birth, ete. Luther’s 
language concerning Stephen’s inaccuracies, then, in no wise reflects on the inspi- 
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were in no danger of being misled by his cursory detail of 
facts]. In Gen. xv. 13, the duration of the Egyptian bondage 
is given as 400 years; Exod. xii. 40, gives it at 430 years; 
me Paul, on the contrary, in Gal. iii. 17, following the Septua- 
gint and the Samaritan (Pentateuch) reckons the time from the 
period when the promise was given to Abraham until the end of 
the Captivity, at 430. Now, Luther first endeavours, under the 
guidance of Lyra, by unnatural wresting to reconcile this calculation 
of Paul with the text, and then at Gen. xv. 13, he makes the ad- 
mission that here the historian ‘ does not very closely and accurately 
calculate the time.’ ° 

With him, however, such questions are generally insignificant, 
Of mistakes in answering questions concerning matters purel 
historical, he says, ‘These mistakes are of such a nature as to do 
no damage to the faith, nor do they prejudice our cause ; concern- 
ing Truth alone must we firmly adhere to the Sacred Scripture, 
and rigidly defend it, while we leave to others things that are 
darker, to be settled by their own judgments.’? Giving his 
— on the Book of Job in his “Table Talk,’ he observes, 
‘This Book, excellent as it is, was not written by him (Job), nor 
concerning him only, but all the afflicted. Job did not actually 
utter the words ascribed to him ; but his thoughts were such as are 
there represented. The book unfolds itself before us, both in mat- 
ter and execution, much after the manner of a comedy, and the 
strain of its argument is almost that of a fable.’ 4 

The same liberal mode of viewing the verbal fidelity, and the 
chronological accuracy of the history, presents itself in Calvin's 
Harmony of the Gospels. Luke—to give an instance—has 
related that temptation of Christ as second, which in Matthew is 
the third. Upon this Calvin remarks, ‘ It signifies nothing at all, 
for it was not the intention of these Evangelists so to weave the 
thread of history as always to preserve exactly the order of time, 
but to collect, as they would present in a mirror or on a tablet, a 
summary of those things which it is most advantageous for us to 
know concerning Christ.’* 

Luke * differs from Matthew ‘ in his manner of stating the com- 





ration of the Bible. His remarks respecting Moses aud Paul, however, are of a 
different description, for these are ranked amongst the inspired penmen.—Tr. 

© Walch, xi, 1448. P Ib. 1089. 

4 Colloquia, Ed. Frankf., 1571, ii. 102. ‘ Liber Hiob optimus, non ab illo, nec de 
illo tantum, sed omnibus afflictis scriptus—Hiob non ita locutus est, sicut in ipsius 
libro descriptum est, sed ita cogitavit—sic evenit re et opere, estque fere ut argu- 
mentum fabulae sicut comedia aliqua agitur.’ 

r *Neque enim propositum illis Evangelistis fuit historiae filum sic contexere 
ut temporis rationem semper exacte servarent, sed rerum summas colligere, ut in 
speculo vel tabula proponerent, quae de Christo maxime utilia sunt cognitu.’ 

* Chap. vi. 29. * Chap. v. 40. 
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mand of our Lord concerning that high manifestation of patient 
endurance, where a man, after being deprived of one garment, 
yields up again another. Calvin, referring to this, simply observes, 
‘Diverse readings in Matthew and Luke change not the sense.’ " 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xi. 21, the passage found in 
Gen. xlvii. 31, is quoted according to the Greek version (Septua- 
int),” which follows a reading different from the Hebrew text.” 

alvin briefly remarks, ‘We well know that the Apostles were 
not, in this matter (of quotation), so very precise; but in reality there 
is little difference.’ * Concerning 1 Cor. x. 8, where Paul mentions 
twenty-three thousand instead of twenty-four thousand, Calvin 
says, ‘It is not a new thing, where it is not intended to present a 
minute enumeration of individuals, to give a number which sub- 
stantially approximates the actual truth.’ Upon Matthew xxvii. 
9," he says it is clear that Zechariah must here be read instead of 
Jeremiah, and adds, ‘ How the name of Jeremiah crept in here, 
I confess I do not know, nor am I anxious about the matter.’ * 
In that candid way does Calvin judge concerning the more ex- 
ternal errors of memory. And as to the doctrinal contents of 
Scripture, he speaks as follows :—‘Seeing that heavenly oracles 
are not of every day occurrence, — obtain complete authority 
among believers only when they prove themselves to have proceeded 
from heaven, as if the very living words of God themselves are 
distinctly heard therein.’ » 

Zuinglius, in treating of the Church fathers, has given a canon 
which accords infallibility to Christ alone, so withholding it from 
the Apostles. These are the words: ‘It is not true that the 
writings of all holy men are infallible ; nor is it true that they do 
not err. This pre-eminence must be given to the Son of God alone 
out of the whole human races.’ ° 

The immediate followers, also, of the German Reformers, as 
well as those of the Swiss Reformers, speak of certain imperfec- 
tions in the Biblical writers, in a manner not consistent with very 





* ¢Diversae locutiones apud Matthaeum et Lucam sensum non mutant.’ 

Y Kal apoctxivnesy ixl 7d dxoov ris pa Bdov abrov. 

* Eng. Vers. from Hebr.—‘ And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head.’ 

* «Scimus Apostolos hac in parte non adeo scrupulosos: caeterum in re ipsa 
parum est discriminis.’ ha a : 

Y “Novum non est, ubi non est propositum minutim singula capita recensere, 
humerum ponere qui circiter accedit.’ ‘ 

* «Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, 
and they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him, that was valued, whom 
they of the children of Israel did value.’ — ; ; . 

“ *Quomodo Jeremiae nomen obrepserit, me nescire fateor, nec anxie laboro. 

» «Quoniam non quotidiana e coelis redduntur oracula—non alio jure plenam 
apud fideles auctoritatem obtinent, quam ubi statuunt e coelo fluxisse ac si vivae 
ipsae Dex voces illis exaudirentur. 

* Schriften von Usteri und Vogelin, ii. 247. 

VOL, VI.—NO. XII. 2A 
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extreme notions of Inspiration. Bugenhageu,' in the scheme he 
drew up for harmonizing the narratives of our Lord’s passion, 
remarks, ‘Consider that the Evangelists wrote each for himself what 
they saw, and oftentimes while they record what occurred, they are 
heedless of the order of occurrence.’ He also takes especial care 
to expose the errors of the Alexandrine translation (Septuagint), 
which have sometimes been transferred to the New Testament. 

Likewise Breuz, upon Rom. ix. 25,' remarks, ‘ that the quotation 
does not give the true sense of the Old Testament text, but that 
the purport is the same.# 

Bullinger, the Swiss, very ingenuously allows that the sacred 
penmen were liable to errors of memory. In reference to 1 Cor. 
x. 8, he writes, ‘Transcribers easily fall into error in stating 
numbers ; but sometimes the writers also were led by treacherous 
memories into the commission of mistakes.’ » 

Castellio, another Swiss theologian, complains that Paul, in 
Rom ix., has not expressed his meaning more fully and openly} 
and brings against the Apostle’s logic the charge that it con- 
founds together two comparisons which ought to have been kept 
distinct,* &c. 

Moreover, after Melancthon, the Lutheran Church had no 
knowledge of such definitions concerning Inspiration, as represent 
it affecting minute details. The ‘ Loci Theologici’ of Chemnitz, 
1591, leave the dogma of the Holy Scriptures! entirely undis 
cussed ; and even John Gerhard, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century (1610-25), while, indeed, in his ‘ Loci Theo- 
logici,’™ that most important dogmatical work of the Lutheran 
Church, he has definitions of great strictness upon the authority 
of Scripture, and its perfection, nevertheless, said nothing in his 
earlier writings upon the subject of its inspiration." Definitions 





4 Bugenhagen was a distinguished promoter of the reformation in Denmark, 
Vide Miinter’s Kirch. Geschichte von Danemark und Norwegen.—Tr. 

© *Adverte Evangelistas—scripsisse singulos, quod ipsis visum est, et saepe dum 
gestam rem scribunt, ordinem rei gestae non curant.’ 

f ‘As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my people which were not my 
people ; and her beloved, which was not beloved.’ Quoted from Hos. ii. 23. 

& ‘Dass die Anfiihrung den Sinn des Alttestamentlichen Textes nicht wieder- 
gebe—sed sententia est eadem.’ 

4 Tn numeris facile irrepunt librariorum mendae, sed et scriptores nonnunquam 
memorid falst hallucinantur, 

i Copiosus et apertius. 

« Dial. 2, De electione, pp. 103, 107, 132, 

! The dogma concerning the nature and authority of Scripture.—Tr. 

m ‘Loci theologici cum pro adstruenda veritate, tum pro destruenda quorum- 
vis contradicentium falsitate, per theses nervose, solide et copiose explicati.’ Jenae, 
1610—25. [John Gerhard was a zealous Lutheran, and Proff. of Theology in the 
University of Jena. Died 1637.—Tr.] 

" By direction of Dr. Tholuck in a recent communication the translation here 
varies slightly from the original text.—Tr. 
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that go into detail first occur in ‘Systema Theologicum’ of Ca- 
lovius,° in the second half of this century (1655-77). As to what 
opinions the Reformed Church adopted on the subject, we may 
say that its earlier confessions confine themselves entirely to the 
mere assertion of the Inspiration of the Bible as a dogma. The 
‘Formula Consensus Helvetici,’ which appeared not earlier than 
1675, declares in detail concerning the Old Testament, ‘It is 
divinely inspired (4e0xveveros), equally as regards the consonants, 
the vowels, and even the vowel points, or at least as it regards the 
force of the veh quintet as to matter and as to words.’ P 
To this position most of the divines of the Reformed Church ad- 
here. Inspiration, in the widest extent of the idea, is especially 
vindicated by the erudite Professor Voetius, of the university of 
Utrecht, in a treatise entitled ‘ Quousque se extendat Auctoribus 
Seripture.4 ‘Not a word,’ it is here said, ‘is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures which was not in the strictest sense inspired—the 
very interpunctuation not excepted: even what the writers pre- 
viously knew was given them afresh by inspiration; and this was 
the case, not indeed as it regards impressions of things intelligible 
by the exercise of their natural faculties, but as it regards formal 
conception and actual record.’* In direct contradiction to Luke 
i, 1-3, to the question, ‘ Whether ordinary study, inquiry, and 
premeditation were necessary for writing (the age ent it is 
replied (p. 47) ‘No: for the Spirit immediately, extraordinarily, 
and infallibly moved them to write, and both inspired and dictated 
the things to be written.’ * 

Besides the two great Protestant Churches, the adherents of 
Luther and Calvin, we must also take into consideration the fol- 
lowers of Socinus. Agreeing with the Reformers respecting the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, it was nevertheless maintained by 
Socinus in his treatise ‘ De Auctoritate Scripture, * that into 


_ things which are of small moment,’ the Evangelists and Apostles 


have allowed slight errors to enter; and agreeably with such a 
notion the commentators of this party, here and there, acknowledge 
errors of memory in the Biblical writers. 








° Calovius died 1686. It is said that he daily offered up the petition ‘Imple me, 

us, odio haereticorum !’—Tr. 

P “Tum quoad consonas, tum quoad vocalia, et puncta ipsa, sive punctorum saltem 
potestatem, et tum quoad res, tum quoad verba, Osdavsveros.’ 

4 * Disputationes selectae,’ p. 1. 

* ‘Zwar nicht quoad impressiones specierum intelligibilium, sed quoad concep- 
tum formalem et actualem recordationem.’ ‘ 

* * An ordinaria studia, inquisitiones, et praemeditationes, fuerint necessaria ad 
scribendum ?’ 

‘*Nego. Spiritus enim immediate, extraordinarie, et infallibiliter movebat ad 
scribendum et scribenda inspirabat ac dictabat.’ 

“ Chap. i. p. 15. ¥ *Quae parvi sunt momenti nulliusque ponderis.’ 

2a2 
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But, even amongst the great Protestant Churches, there went 
forth in the seventeenth century, side by side with that extreme 
theory already mentioned, another of a more moderate character, 
This, however, met with great opposition. In the Reformed 
Church (followers of Calvin), we find learned theologians of the 
French academy at Saumur especially, unhesitatingly admitting, 
here and there, an incorrect apprehension of the New Testament 
amongst writers of the New, or errors of memory. We also find 
German reformed theologians, such as Junius, Piscator, and others, 
equally free in their sentiments. ‘The liberal tendency of opinion 
thus manifested was reduced to more general exegetico-dogmatical 
pneries by the Arminian arty, who were thrust out of the 

utch Reformed Church. Grotius, in his ‘ Plea for Peace,’* 
avows his belief that the historical books of Scripture, in distinction 
from the prophetical, can lay claim to nothing beyond credit for 
the ability of the writers, and their sincere desire to communicate 
the truth.” In the treatise ‘ Riveti Apologia Discuss.’ p. 728, it 
is asked, by way of affirmation to the contrary, ‘ Has Luke said— 
The word of the Lord came to Luke, and the Lord said to him, 
Write’? A thorough remodelling of the earlier theory of in- 
spiration, and its reduction to some such form as has been de- 
fended by the supranaturalists of more recent times, is found in 
the Eleventh Letter in the works of the Arminian Le Clere.* 
Episcopius “ ascribes to the Apostles only an assistance of the Di- 
vine Spirit in the composition of works which proceeded from their 
own determination; and allows that in such passages as the 
genealogy in Matthew i. errors may possibly have crept in. 

In the Lutheran Church it was Calixt,® in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, who gave forth a more liberal theory of in- 
spiration. The distinction between ‘revelatio’ and ‘ asszstentia’ 
or ‘ directio divina, which had widely prevailed in the Catholic 
Theology, he adopted, and maintained ‘that God did not reveal 











w * Votum pro pace Ecclesiastica,’ 
* Non omnes libros, qui sunt in Hebraeo Canone, dictatos a spiritu sancto— 
scriptos esse cum pioanimi motu non nego ....sed a spiritu sancto dictari historias 
nihil fuit opus,’ ete. Opera Theol. Ed. Amsterd. 1679. iii. 672.—Tr. - 
Y ¢Dixitne Lucas: factum est ad Lucam verbum domini et dixit ei dominus, 
scribe ?” 

* ‘Sentimens de quelques Théologiens de Hollande sur l’Histoire critique du V. 
Test.’ Composée par Rich. Simon. 1685. 

* «Instit. Theologiae,’ iii. 5.1. It was with this Episcopius, who was a famed 
Leyden Profe:sor, that John Robinson, the Pilgrim Father, held successful dispu- 
tations in the presence of the body of the Professors in that University, on points 
of difference between Calvinists and Arminians. Robinson’s Works, Ed, by Ashton, 
1851. i., pp. 35, 70.—Tr. 

> For an account of this remarkable divine and controversialist see Moller 
* Cimbria literata,’ and Mosheim by Murdoch, Cent. 17, S. 2. p. 2. ch. 1. Schle- 
gel’s note to sect, 21.—Tr. 
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jna peculiar manner to the sacred writers those things which 
naturally struck their senses, or were otherwise known to them ; 
but still that he so directed and aided them as that they should 
write nothing contrary to the truth.” Nay, more, he even limits 
the revelatio to those truths only which Thomas Aquinas had fixed 
upon as the peculiar and direct objects of faith. 

These sentiments were still more widely diffused by the school 
of the Helmstiidt theologians. In the Swiss and French Reformed 
Churches, the sentiments of Le Clerc met with a welcome recep- 
tion. In the * Théologie Chrétienne’ of the celebrated Pictet, 
Professor in Geneva (1702), the inspiration of Scripture is limited 
to the truth which was knowable by Revelation alone; from this 
were distinguished—while based upon it—those conceptions which 
were peculiar to the Apostles themselves: Revelation was re- 
stricted to those things which by natural means were not known to 
them. As to all other things a divine guidance in preventing 
error was adopted. 

Sect. 6.—State of Opinion in England. 

A freer treatment of the question—namely, the limitation of 
Inspiration to the subject-matter—has from the first, along with 
individual advocates of a more rigid view, found place in the 
English Church.® Several dissenters, also, eminently distinguished 
for their exemplary piety, occupy the same liberal ground.’ The 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland alone has continued up to the 
oo day to adhere to the straitest acceptation of the idea of 

nspiration. The free spiritual insight of Baxter in that cele- 
brated work ‘ The Reformed Pastor,’¢ is especially surprising. He 
says, ‘As the glory of the Divine Maker shines more brilliantly 
in the whole frame of nature than in an individual grain, stone, or 





© § Responsio ad Moguntinos de Infall. Pontif. Rom.’ Thes. 72,74. ‘Quae in 
sensus incurrerunt, aut aliunde nota fuerunt, Deus scriptoribus peculiariter non 
revelavit; gubernavit tamen eos per suam assistentiam ne quidquam scriberent a 
veritate alienum.’ 

4 Ib. Thes. 77; ‘ Neque scriptura divina dicitur, quod singula, quae in ea con- 
tinentur, divinae peculiari revelationi imputari oporteat, sed quod praecipue, sive 
quae per se intendit scriptura, nempe quae redemptionem et salutem generis humani 
concernunt, non nisi divinae revelationi debeantur. In caeteris vero, quae aliunde 
sive per experientiam sive per lumen naturae nota, consignandis, divina assistentia 
et spiritu ita scriptores sunt gubernati, ne quidquam scriberent, quod non esset ex 
re, vero, decoro, congruo.’ 

* Vide Lowth’s ‘ Vindication of the Old and New Test.’ 1692 ; Williams’ Boyle 
Lecture, 1695; Clarke’s Div. Authority of Holy Script., 1699., ete. 

 Baxter’s Method. Theol. Christ. 1681.; Doddridge’s Dissertation on Inspiration 
of N. Test.’, ete. 

8 This work has of late again been held out before us in Germany as giving a 
correct model of the faithful minister—translated into German by Von Gerlach, 
1833, 
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insect ; and in the whole man, more than in any particular 
of least comeliness; so, also, the authority of God shines ia 
more visibly in the whole system of Holy ey a and holy doc- 
trine than in any minor part. Nevertheless, for the advantage of 
the whole system, these parts are not wanting in beauty any more 
than the others, such as the hair and nails. But their authority 
is to be seen more from their agreement with the whole of Scrip- 
ture, and from their more distinguishing portions, than from 
themselves separately.’ Here alone in an orthodox divine of 
the seventeenth century does the question meet with a complete 
treatment, in which, on the one hand, the conception of Scrip- 
ture as an organism, and, on the other hand, the argument 
from the testimony of the Holy Spirit," stand forth as fundamental 
ideas. 


Sect. 7.—Progress of opinion in Germany, fe., in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


With the beginning of the eighteenth century, in Germany, the 
firmly-built fabric of the traditional ecclesiastical system began, upon 
this question as upon others, to totter. The following circum- 
stances were instrumental in bringing about this result. The 
papas: of the Calixtine efforts has been pointed out in a recent 

onograph upon George Calixt, as follows: ‘There lies therein 
the opposition of religious to dogmatic salvation,’ together with 
an appeal to the nature and foundation of the early Apostolic 
Church. To such an extent had exclusive zeal in attaching im- 
portance to dogmas been carried, that the body of dogmatic 
declarations, separately and conjointly, had nearly been exalted 
to the position of an arbiter respecting the reception or non- 
reception of eternal life. Against this domination over, and entire 
absorption of, faith, by mere dogma, Calixt raised his voice.* Ina 





4 We understand our author to mean that Baxter viewed the Scripture as a com- 
plete and independent unity, carrying with it the authority of a divine production, 
and yet that he conceded their due exercise and authority to the reader’s judgment 
and moral consciousness rectified and illumined by the indwelling spirit of God.—TR. 

i That is, we suppose,—Salvation through the possession of religious principle, 
was — to salvation (so called) through the mere reception of certain dog- 
mas.—TR. 

« Gasz: George Calixt, und der Synkretismus, p.11. ‘Syncretism’—This term, 
in the 17th century, marks the great controversy between Calixt and the more bi- 
goted sections of the Protestant Church. This divine had travelled much abroad, 
and intercourse with different Churches had given him a liberalized tone of feeling 
which led him to propose a cessation of hostilities between Protestants and Ro- 
manists, and—‘ not to unite together and become one body, as his opponents inter- 
preted him to mean, but—to abstain from mutual hatred, and cultivate mutual 
love and good will.’ He was an Aristotelian in Philosophy—as a theologian had 
strong sympathy with the fathers—and wished to find in the ‘ Apostles’ creed’ and 
the usages and doctrines of the first five centuries a common ground of union for 
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manner purely practical the same necessity made itself felt in the 
pietism which arose at the end of the seventeenth century. Led 
on by the exclusively practical power of inward religion, this 
pietism was indifferent to the dogmatical system of the day, and 
attended solely to the fundamental truths, by means of which the 
religious life in man is awakened. The established doctrine of 
Inspiration was not even touched upon by Spener,! except that he 
impugns the notion of the pure passiveness of its recipients, and 
maintains the influence of human peculiarities upon the form of 
the discourse or writing." As, however, traditional reverence for 
the earlier dogmatical system gave way, and, as the spiritual tone 
of pietism was again corrupted into mere externalism; in that 
proportion was preparation made—as soon as scientific appli- 
ances could be so directed—to combat as erroneous and dan- 
gerous those decisions which had hitherto been considered as 
indifferent. 

In addition to this, there came an impulse from without. Earlier 
even than in Germany, a relaxed notion of Inspiration, nay indeed, 
a notion reducing it to its very minimum, had spread itself in 
England. From the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
writings of the laxer English clergy, of the Dissenters, as well as 
of the Deists, had found an ever-increasing reception amongst the 
theologians of Germany. Besides, about the middle of the cen- 
tury, orthodox culture, and the inward spiritualism promoted by 
the pietists, had been superseded amongst many of the German 
divines by a purely literary interest. From the scrutiny of this 
new power, those contradictions which had been discovered— 
indubitable fruits of historico-critical inquiry during the domi- 
nancy of the more rigid theory of Inspiration—could not remain 
concealed. The history of the middle of the eighteenth century 
gives us the impression that that was a period of general mental 
indolence, not only in theology, but also in philosophy, in the arts, 
and in politics. Even that which had been retained from the 
earlier theory of inspiration, moved on now with difficulty only as 
a dead tradition, in respect to which living faith was quite as 
much wanting as courage for a total of negation. Upon this age 





the three great sections of German Christians—the Roman Catholic, the Lu- 
theran, and the Reformed or Calvinist Churches. This doctrine was branded as 
‘Syncretism.’ Mosh. Eccl. Hist. Cent. 17, sect. 21. Notes by Schlegel.—Tr. 

' Spener was the originator of the pietism of the 17th cent, in Germany, if by 
pietism we understand that reflecting, sober, and deeply serious spiritual movement 
which then prevailed, but which is too often confounded with the gross excesses 
which ‘ pietism,’ used in a disparaging sense, is made to designate. The efforts 
of Spener, Francke, and others, were directed to the revival of an earnest piety, but 
countenanced no fanatic extravagancies.—Tr. 
™ Consilia Theologica, i. p. 46 et seq. 
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of indolence, about the middle of the century, there follows, in the 
second half of it, in the province of Theology as in others, an 
energetic striving to beat out new paths. The spirit of the age had 
been already alienated from the kernel of the earlier doctrines 
of faith—it now began to break in pieces and cast away what yet 
remained of the shell, and to seek a new kernel. ‘Thus, the re- 
duction of the dogma of inspiration, which had hitherto been ever 
advancing, at last degenerates into its complete negation. As 
one of the earliest representatives of the incipient insecurity, who 
were still, through reverence for ecclesiastical tradition, shy in 
taking bolder steps, the theologian Matthew Pfaff, of Tiibingen, 
may be mentioned, whose leaning towards the position occupied 
by Calixt and the Arminians but ill concealed itself behind a 
cautious phraseology." 

The aim of this Bret part of our Treatise has now been attained. 
It has been proved that the assumption of an inspiration extendi 
to the entire contents, to the subject-matter and form of the ail 
writings, has so little claim to the honour of being the only ortho- 
dox doctrine, that it has only been the opinion of, comparatively 
speaking, an exceedingly small fraction. Since, now, the sym- 
bolical writings of the Lutheran Church have not so much as once 
erected a barrier in the way of a freer construction of the doctrine, 
the Lutheran, who is true to his symbols, can take no umbrage at 
the establishment of such an one.° 


— 
Part Il.—EXEGETICO-DOGMATIC. 


Preliminary. 


We have submitted that belief in an absolute (schlechthinnige) 
Inspiration of the Scripture was by no means first abandoned by 
Rationalism. So far om this being the case, we may say that 
at no period whatever was such an opinion — entertained. 
During the period of ecclesiastical faith, first from the age of the 
Fathers up the Middle Ages; then, agein, from the Reformers 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, we have observed an 
increasing restriction put upon those liberal definitions which had 





. ‘Finleitung zu den Notae exeget. in Evangel. Matth.’ 1721. Also his ‘ insti- 
tutiones Theol. Dogm. et Moral.’ 1719. He died 1760. 

° The reader will remember that Professor Tholuch is a member of the Lutheran 
church—hence his justification. In England also, we are in the main free from 
authoritative declarations on this point. While the Bible is firmly held to be of 
paramount authority as embodying the will of God to man—the rule of faith and 
practice, none but the ill-informed or bigoted will trench upon the inquirer’s 
peace.—TR. ; 
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been received from the very beginning. If, then, a growing 
limitation might have taken place in the interest of Faith, there 
may be also a growing freedom from limitation in the same 
interest. This will occur as soon as Faith has become more con- 
scious of its peculiar nature, and has been distinguished from that 
which forms the peculiar business of science. After such earnest 
conflicts of science with the earlier forms of theology, in the midst 
of which Christendom became still more conscious of the founda- 
tions of faith, we in modern times have arrived at a point 
where a deeper apprehension of the doctrine of Inspiration, derived 
from the nature of faith, should result as one of the fruits of those 
conflicts. 

Let us more accurately define the subject of inquiry. The 
_— is not whether the Holy Scripture includes inviolable 
ivine contents—a Revelation from God. We profess faith in 
the contents of the law, as revealed. So of the prophets. And so 
of the teachings of Christ, and of the Apostles. Thus much any 
one may profess, and yet feel himself urged to abandon the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, in the current sense of the term. 

By Inspiration, as distinguished from Revelation,” is customarily 
understood since the time of Calovius, and especially since the 
time of Baumgarten,’ the communication by God" of the entire 
written contents of Scripture, whether the matter written down 
was previously known to the writers or not. The most recent 
advocate of the more rigid theory, Professor Gaussen, says ex- 
pressly that the Holy Spirit by inspiration did not at all aim at 
the illumination of the writers—they were nothing more than 
passing instruments—-a view was had rather to their books.* 

Now, we can well imagine the believer’s heart, when predis- 
posed to take a side in favour of the more narrow theory, turning 
away with displeasure from any lax notions on the subject. Cer- 
tainty in matters of faith depends upon a believing disposition ; 
properly, indeed, only certainty concerning the true doctrine of 
salvation ; but still it may be asked, Can this certainty be suffi- 





? Dr. Harris adopts this distinction. In his lecture at the opening of New Col- 
lege, London, pp. 39-41, he sums up his exposition of the ‘ Biblical idea of Inspi- 
ration,’ as embracing 1. The truth revealed; 2. The illumination of the mind, fitting 
it for the apprehension &c., of the truth, and 3, Supernatural aid for impartation of 
some truth to others. The whole Bible is not revealed, but it isall inspired, p. 27.-Tr. 

4 ‘De discrimine revelationis et inspirationis.’ 1745. 

* ‘Die gottliche Eingebung.’ 

* «It is of consequence for us to say, and it is of consequence that it be under- 
stood, that this miraculous operation of the Holy Ghost had not the sacred writers 
themselves for its object-—for these wereonly his instruments, and were soon to pass 
away ; but that its objects were the holy Books themselves, which were destined 
to reveal from age toage to the Church the counsels of God, and which were never 
to pass away.’ Theopneustia.—TR. 
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ciently stable, if everything which stands, not only in direct, 
but a in indirect connection with this doctrine of salvation be 
not also true? That absolute Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
advocated by Professor Gaussen thus appears clearly to the 
Christian mind as a religious necessity. We must, however, first 
of all, draw attention to the fact that this external certainty is not 
wholly given therewith. Consider the position of the unlearned 
reader. What does it avail you, says the Roman Catholic, to 
have an infallible docwment, unless you have also an infallible 
translation? And what could an infallible translation avail you 
without an infallible interpretation? Nay, verily, your learned 
men themselves, who abide by the original text, whence derive 
they certainty concerning its correctness? Does not the num- 
ber of various readings in the New Testament alone, accord- 
ing to modern calculation, exceed fifty thousand? One can and 
must yield to our pious friend Professor Gaussen, and confess that, 
essentially, the great majority of these readings are immaterial ; but 
this is by no means the case.with them all. That it is not 
indifferent, ex. gr. whether the passage concerning the ‘Trinity in 
1 John y. 7, 8, be genuine or not, Professor Gaussen so de- 
cidedly acknowledges that he believes the defence of the received 
reading must at all risks be undertaken, notwithstanding the 
passage is found in no Greek Codex, except the Codex Britan- 
nicus* of the sixteenth century ; in the Codex Ravianus, which is 
a copy partly from the Complutensian Polyglott, and partly from 
the third edition of Stephens; and in the Vulgate only since the 
tenth century. If one credible testimony in reference to this subject 
were not of equal weight with many, a host of others might easily 
be added, but this instance must now suffice. 

The Christian who can feel his faith certain and out of danger," 
only in a diplomatic attestation derived from without,” can find 
ny only by repairing to the (so-called) infallible Roman pontiff.” 

ut, it is not well for us to prescribe to Divine wisdom the mode 
in which it may best and most safely conduct men to their object 
of pursuit (2. e. certainty of faith), Consider how former apolo- 
gists for this strict theory of Inspiration acted ; and, indeed, how 
its most recent apologist already mentioned acts. ‘Their manner 





* Codex Britt—Otherwise called ‘ Codex Montfortianus’ or ‘ Dublinensis.’ This 
is one of the cursive Mss. and belongs to the library of Trin. Coll. Dublin. It 
closely resembles the Vulgate in the much disputed passage referred to in the 
text and in many others. Dr. Tholuck uses the title given it by Erasmus. Dr. 
Davidson is of opinion that it could not have originated earlier than the 15th cent. 
(Kitto’s Cyclop., Art. Manuscript. Bibl.)— Tr. 

“ ¢ Heil fiir seine Glaubensgewissheit’—-safety for his faith—certainty. 

Y An external written authority.—Tr. 

~ Comp. Tholuck’s ‘ Gesprache iiber dic vornehmsten Glaubensfragen,’ p. 176. 
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throughout, ex. gr. of giving prominence to the passage, ‘ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,’ 2 Tim. iii, 16, is as if 
their theory depended entirely upon the testimony of the Bible 
concerning itself. But, in truth, the argument all through depends 
simply upon that which, in their estimation, is the demand of the 
religious necessity in man. Are we so much as conscious whether 
it is not from this religious exigency that we sometimes even wish 
that the Scripture itself were quite differently arranged? Who 
does not feel the need of possessing an indubitable record from 
Christ's own hand? Who does not wish that the New Testament 
were equal in extent to the Old? Who, moreover, would not 
deem it a wiser arrangement, if, instead of giving us the first three 
Evangelists with similar contents, one of them had been directed 
carefully to record those passages in the life of Christ, which they 
have now, all of them, entirely omitted? Rightly has it been 
objected by Thiersch to Méhler’s* construction of the Church, 
that the whole argument rests upon @ priori accommodation of 
historical facts, upon a presumed divine necessity ; but that history, 
and even the history of the Church and of its corruption, takes 
shape, not according to opinions antecedently established in the mind 
of the student, but must be received in the fashion in which it un- 
folds itself. What can we say when we hear Bellarmine repre- 
senting a divine infallible translation of the Bible as a necessity 
on the ground of this fact, viz., that the great majority of those 
= who form the decrees of Councils are ignorant of He- 

ew!’ Which were the more Christian wish, that the prelates, 
since the Old Testament has been written in Hebrew, should learn 
that language, or, that, since the prelates have no inclination to do 
this, the sun should regulate itself according to the clock, and an 
infallible Latin Bible be added to the Hebrew? It were wise for 
men not to prescribe the way for satisfying their religious wants, 
but rather submissively seek to apprehend the wisdom of God in 
that which has been given us by it. 

Granted that a theory of Inspiration of a less rigid kind would 





* Mohler (died 1838) is one of the ablest writers of the Roman Catholic Church. 
was once an adherent of Schleiermacher’s views, but afterwards opposed them 
and took a prominent part in the controversy against Protestantism. He, in com- 
pany with Hermes, sought to base the Romish dogmas upon a more profound and 
philosophical basis, not by reference to scripture and the practice of the eariy 
church, but to the nature of man, and the exigencies of his position, considered @ 
priori. In short he removed the data of the controversy entirely from the exter- 
nal to the internal or subjective. In this manner, much against their intention, the 
writings of Hermes and Mohler, by promoting a virtually Protestant spirit— viz. 
that of private judgment, did much towards undermining the authority and in- 
fallibility of the Pontiff and the Church. Vide Méhler’s Patrologie; also his 
Symbolik, Mainz, 1832.—Tr. 
Opera, i, De Verbo Deo, 2. 10. 
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abate in some measure the stringent proofs of our faith: how, 
‘then, would Pascal be right when he perceives divine wisdom in 
the fact that faith is not established by external evidences? And 
is it not true that modern conviction, arrived at through doubt and 
internal conflict, is the possession of the believer much more 
than would have been the case by any divine contrivance by virtue 
of which, whenever a question arose, an external oracle instantly 
— an answer ? 

Ve may therefore readily lend an ear, when so great a number 
of witnesses for the faith, after conscientious examination, assure 
us that that religious necessity to which men appeal in support 
of. an absolute (schlechthinniges) Inspiration of the Scriptures 
cannot possibly be right, since in the very Scripture itself there are 
found decisive facts which stand opposed to it. We shall pursue 
our inquiry in the following order :— 


Secr. 1.—Arguments against the absolute’ Inspiration of 
— derived from the condition of the Biblical writings them- 
selves. 

Sect. 2.—Arguments to the same effect derived from the de- 
clarations of the Biblical writers concerning themselves. 

Sect. 3.—Alleged proofs from Scripture itself of its absolute 
Inspiration. 





Secr. 1.—Arguments against the absolute Inspiration and the 
Infallibility of Scripture, derived from the nature of the docu- 
ment itself. 


Were the Biblical writer, in the strict sense of the word, nothing 
more than an instrument of utterance through which God speaks 
to men, must we not also expect that no human imperfection in 
any respect should be contained in Scripture? Not only must 
eternal truths be free from all error, and from all former imper- 
fection ; but also the ordinary historical, geographical, and other 
facts, must be correctly reported throughout. Nay, we might 
even demand the absence of all lingual imperfections. We have 
seen that, by many, a belief in inspiration to this very extent has 
been actually demanded. On the contrary, in relation to the 
language, a Divine accommodation has been conceded by others. 
That the language of the New Testament in no respect varies 
from the Hellenistic Greek current at the time, is clear as day- 





* From the general tenor of our author's language, it would appear that the ori- 
ginal word, schlechthinnig,—a word not yet in very common use among German 
writers—may be fairly represented by the word ‘absolute.’ By this term Professor 
Tholuck designates a theory which errs by excess of strictness and credulity—such 
+ as that of Professor Gaussen.—Tr. 
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light. It is true that it might be reasonably iaaintained that the . 
Deity, in order to become intelligible to that generation, must 

to them not in classic Greek, to which they were not accus- 
tomed, but in the more corrupt dialect with which they were 
familiar. But then in the language of the New Testament books, 
not only dialectic, but also individual* characteristics of language 
appear. The style of Paul, and that of John, corresponds entirely 
with what we know from other sources of the individual characters 
of these Apostles respectively. If, herein also, one should wish 
to find a Divine accommodation to the manner of speech peculiar 
to these Apostles, such an assumption would be the less satis- 
factory, since no adequate ground for any accommodation of the 
kind can be discovered. 

But, in addition to this, especially in Paul, there are certain 
imperfections of style,” imperfections, too, founded in his own 
peculiarities. For example: His vivacity very frequently occa- 
sions him to leave a sentence unfinished through forgetting the 
conclusion. If the Divine accommodation is to be extended to 
these individual defects, then we must say that such a caricature 
of Divine accommodation is not only aimless, but, in so far as 
such defects actually embarrass the understanding, positively self- 
defeating. Assuredly, therefore, we have no choice fot to abandon 
this position, and to admit the influence of human peculiarity upon 
the contents of Scripture. But even this must be farther extended 
viz, to the form of the thoughts recorded. ‘That is to say, the pe- 
culiarity of a Paul, of a John, or of a James, is to be understood 
as seen in the mode of putting forth Christian truth—the life of our 
Lord in the fourth Gospel, ex. gr. is recorded in a manner dif- 
ferent from that exhibited in any of the other three Gospels— 
a manner, indeed, which, from the personality of John, is quite 
conceivable. 

As unto persons, who from different elevations view the general 
mass of a town, the houses group themselves in various forms, and 

resent different centres ; so the above-mentioned Apostles present 
Jhristian truth under diversified points of view, according to their 
personal peculiarity, and according to the progress of their inward 
development. ‘To Paul, the interposition of a righteousness by 
faith, acquired through Christ,—to John, the communication of a 
true eternal life—to James, the illustration of the law as a law of 
freedom—are the ground ideas respectively. And must this pe- 
culiarity, too, be nothing more than the product of a Divine 





* i.e. Wherein the idiosyncracies of the individual writers are apparent.—Tr. 

> It is regretted that a passage on the defects of the Pauline style, to which Dr. 
Tholuck in a private communication refers us, cannot here be cited—the work con- 
taining it Redepennig iiber Origenes, not being within reach.—Tr. 
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imitation?® We cannot forbear inserting here the words of a 
profound writer, who has become an intellectual polar star to 
many inquiring minds in England and America—I mean Samuel 
T sghee Coleridge.t ‘Why should I not (believe the Scriptures 
throughout to be dictated, in word and thought, by an infallible in- 
telligence)? Because the doctrine in _— petrifies at once the 
whole body of Holy Writ, with all its harmonies and symmetrical 
gradations—the flexile and the rigid—the supporting hard and 
the clothing soft—the blood which is the life, the intelligencing 
nerves, and the rudely-woven, but soft and stringy, cellular sub- 
stance, in which all are imbedded and lightly bound together, 
This breathing organism, this glorious pan-harmonicon, which I 
had seen stand on its feet as a man, and with a man’s voice 

iven to it, the doctrine in question turns at once into a colossal 

emnon’s head, a hollow passage for a voice ; a voice that mocks 
the voices of many men, and speaks in their names, and yet is but 
one voice and the same; and no man uttered it, and never in a 
human heart was it conceived. Why should I not? Because the 
doctrine evacuates of all sense and efficacy the sure and constant 
tradition that all the several books bound up together in our pre- 
cious family Bibles, were composed in different and widely distinet 
ages, under the greatest diversity of circumstances and degrees 
of light and information, and yet that the composers, whether 
as uttering, or as recording what was uttered and what was done, 
were all actuated by a pure and holy spirit, one and the same— 
(for is there any Spirit pure and holy, and yet not proceeding from 
God—and yet not proceeding in and with the Holy Spirit?) 
one Spirit, working diversely, now awakening strength, and now 
glorifying itself in weakness ; now giving power and direction to 
knowledge, and now taking away the sting from error! Ere the 
summer and the months of ripening had arrived for the heart 
of the race; while the whole sap of the tree was crude, and 
each and every fruit lived in the harsh and bitter principle; 
even then this Spirit withdrew its chosen ministers from the false 
and guilt-making centre of self. It converted the wrath into 
the form and organ of love, and on the passing storm-cloud 
impressed the fair rain-bow of promise to all generations. Put 
the lust of self in the forked lightning, and would it not bea 
spirit of Moloch? But God maketh the lightning his ministers; 
fire and hail, vapours and stormy winds fulfilling his words. 


© ‘Divine imitation’—géttlichen Mimik. By these terms our author means—God 
interposing to produce effects similar to those which would naturally follow the 
idiosyncrasies of the writers: which, being unnecessary, and contrary to the ana- 
logy of the divine proceedings, is not to be admitted.—Tr. 

4 ¢ Confessions of an inquiring Spirit,’ pp. 31-36. Lond. 1840. 
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‘ “Curse ye Meroz,” said the angel of the Lord ; “ Curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof,” sang Deborah. Was it that she called to 
mind any personal wrongs, rapine or insult, that she or the house of 
Iapidoth had received from Jabin or Sisera? No: she had dwelt 
under the palm-tree in the depth of the mountain. But she was a 
mother in Israel ; and with a mother’s heart, and with the vehemency 
of a mother’s and a patriot’s love, she had shot the light of love 
from her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from her lips on 
the people that had jeoparded their lives to the death against the 
oppressors ; and the bitterness awakened and borne aloft by the same 
love, she precipitated in curses on the selfish and coward recreants 
who came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty, - As loug as I have the image of Deborah before 
my eyes, and while I throw myself back into the age, country, cireum- 
stances of this Hebrew Boadicea, in the not yet tamed chaos of the 
spiritual creation ; as long as I contemplate the impassioned, high-souled, 
heroic woman, in all the prominence and individuality of will and cha- 
racter, I feel as if I were among the first ferments of the great affec- 
tions—the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos swelling up 
against, and yet towards, the outspread wings of the Dove that lies 
brooding on the troubled waters. So long all is well, all replete with 
instruction and example. In the fierce and inordinate I am made to 
know, and be grateful for, the clearer and purer radiance which shines 
on a Christian’s paths, neither blunted by the preparatory veil, nor 
crimsoned in its struggle through the all-enwrapping mist of the world’s 
ignorance ; whilst in the self-oblivion of these heroes of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, their elevation above all low and individual interests, above all, 
in the entire and vehement devotion of their total being to the service 
of their Master, I find a lesson of humility, a ground of humiliation, 
and a shaming, yet rousing, example of faith and fealty. But let me 
once be persuaded that all these heart-awakening utterances of human 
hearts—of men of like faculties and passions with myself, mourning, 
rejoicing, suffering, triumphing—are but as a Divina Commedia of a 
superhuman—O, bear with me, if I say—Ventriloquist ; that the royal 
Harper to whom I have so often submitted myself as a many-stringed 
instrument for his fire-tipped fingers to traverse, while every several 
nerve of emotion, passion, thought, that thinks the flesh-and-blood of our 
common humanity, responded to the touch,—that the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel was himself as mere an instrument as his harp an automaton ;— 
poet, mourner, and suppliant, all is gone; all sympathy at least, and 
allexample. I listen in awe and fear, but likewise in perplexity and 
confusion of spirit.’ 


[Coleridge proceeds as follows :— 


‘Yet one other instance, and let this be the crucial test of the doc- 
trine. Say that the book of Job throughout was dictated by an infal- 
lible intelligence. Then re-peruse the book, and still, as you proceed, 
try to apply the tenet ; try if you can even attach any sense or sem- 
blance of meaning to the speeches which you are reading. What! were 
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the hollow truisms, the unsufficing half-truths, the false assumptions 
and malignant insinuations of the supercilious bigots, who corruptly 
defended the truth: were the impressive facts, the piercing outeries, 
the pathetic appeals, and the close and powerful reasoning with which 
the poor sufferer, smarting at once from his wounds, and from the 
oil of vitriol which the orthodox liars for God were dropping into 
them, impatiently, but uprightly and holily, controverted this trut 
while in will and in spirit he clung to it: were both dictated by an 
infallible intelligence? Alas! if I may judge from the manner in 
which both indiscriminately are recited, quoted, appealed to, preached 
upon, by the rouwtiniers of desk and pulpit, I cannot doubt that they 
think so, or rather, without thinking, take for granted that so they are 
tu think ; the more readily, perhaps, because the so thinking supersedes 
the necessity of all after-thought.’ | ¢ 

But, what is of still greater importance: we also find through- 
out the Old and New Testaments numerous proofs of inaccuracy 
in statements of fact. An anxious orthodoxy vn of course endea- 
voured to rebut these accusations, and everywhere to maintain 
absolute accuracy. This has been accomplished, however, only 
by so many artificial and forced supports, that the Scripture set 
right after this fashion wears more the appearance of an old 
garment with innumerable seams and patches than of a new one 
made out of one entire piece. It is quite true that the adversaries 
of Christianity have professedly fallen upon many discrepancies 
where none are really to be found; but in many places where we 
can compare Scripture with Scripture, we meet with difficulties 
where either the contradiction will not admit of removal at all, or 
but very imperfectly. In proportion as the reader is destitute of 
the skill which learning gives, in that proportion will he be u- 
conscious of these facts, and be prepared confidently to boast in 
his defence of a verbal inspiration, for ‘ What one does not know, 
gives him no annoyance.’ ‘This remark is applicable, too, to our 
excellent friend Professor Gaussen, who, in his book already quoted, 
has given such an eloquent vindication of plenary inspiration. 

By way of proof we must enter into some details. Out of num 
berless instances, however, we shall select only a few: for, if by 
one or two proofs the matter appears beyond dispute, there is no 
need to multiply arguments—entire accuracy throughout can no 
longer be maintained. We make a distinction between errors im 
translation and errors in fact, which oceur in the Biblical writers. 


€ Discriminating readers will see that Coleridge here assumes the existence of 
opinions which nowhere prevail. The abettors of the theory of Calovius himself 
would not hold that all the speeches contained in the Bible, such as those of the 
friends of Job here referred to, were given forth by their original authors by in 
spiration of God ; but simply that their recorders recorded them by that inspiration. 
So with respect of Stephen’s mistake in Acts vii. 2. See note n, p. 843.—TR. 

f Was ich nicht weiss, macht mich nicht heiss.’ Prov. 
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1. The New Testament authors have made abundant use of 
the Greek translation executed in Alexandria, called the Septua- 
gint.s This was natural, since this translation was not only 

nerally known to the Jews who spoke the Greek language, 
Fit at the time of the rise of Christianity, was also in high repute 
in Palestine. Now there are found in several books of that Greek 
translation, especially in the Book of Psalms, not a few material 
misapprehensions of the proper sense; or, at least, readings dif- 
fering from our Hebrew text." Notwithstanding this, however, 
the writers of the New Testament, here and there, even when the 
argument depends upon particular words, go not to the original 
Hebrew text, but follow the Greek translation. This Professor 
Gaussen admits in page 236 of his work.' He assumes, however, 
through the whole of his defence, that he has made good the 
position that the Apostolical writers in all those places where 
stress is laid on the quotation, have actually made their quotations 
from the original Hebrew. This judgment is in this general 
sense incorrect. It is true in reference to Paul and Matthew; 
but our author forgets the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the 
original (Hebrew) text is never attended to, not even in those 
places where the author argues from passages which, as they are 
translated, exhibit material errors. We admit that many of the 
dder orthodox interpreters attempted, at least with some of these 
pease, to explain the Old Testament text in the sense adopted 

y the author of this Epistle.!| But the passage (chap. ii. 13) 
quoted from Is. viii. 17, 18, Luther explains, and the rest Calvin 
explains, in the sense demanded by their Old Testament con- 
nection, without any regard to the manner in which they are 
= in our Epistle. From the author's way of arguing from 

ld Testament passages, it can scarcely be maintained that they 
were merely applied for hortatory purposes—this would not 
readily be conceded even by the advocates of strict orthodoxy. 
If this solution then is rejected, we are not aware that any others 
remain to help us to avoid the concession, that passages of 
Scripture quoted incorrectly, and in a way not altogether corre- 
sponding with their proper original meaning, have been used by 
way of argument. 

2. We leave this part of our subject, and pass on to inaceu- 


On this version see Dr. Davidson's article in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Liter., 
sud voce. 

* Comp. Davidson’s ‘ Sacred Hermenenties,’ pp. 334, 338, et seq. Also Dr. Hen- 
derson’s Lect. on Div. Insp., p. 375, 2nd Ed. 


' Engl. Transl., p. 84. 


mp. chap. ii. 6, 12, 13; x. 5; xii. 26. 
' Dr. Tholuck controverts the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and deems the weight of evidence to be rather in favour of Apollos.—Tn. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. 2B 
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racies in matters of fact. When such inaccuracies must be proved 
by instances of collision between the biblical and extra-biblical 
witnesses, the Christian, having faith in the Bible, will hesitate to 
admit their existence. But he can hardly persist in his hesitati 
if cases are adduced where the writers report either the very words 
of our Lord, or matters of pure fact, with irreconcilable variations 
the one from the other. It is true that here also many ¢ 

of contradiction have been proved to have been groundless. Some, 
however, remain, where the Christian critic cannot with the most 
candid mind disown discrepancies—discrepancies in which one 
only of the reports given can be faithful. The Sermon on the 
Mount, according to Luke vi, and Matt. v.-vii., presents, in this 
twofold narration, such manifold variations, that many of the older 
commentators assumed the delivery of two separate sermons on the 
Mount, and to this solution of the difficulty Professor Gaussen still 
adheres. The opposite view, however, was adopted by Chemnits 
and Calovius, and is also received by all the more recent writers 
of the present century. If we grant this, then, the confession 
appears unavoidable that the same ideas are reproduced by the 
two Evangelists in different forms. The ideas expressed by Matt 
chap. v. 40 and vii. 16, are in those places given forth in a dif 
ferent form from what they assume in Luke vi. 29, 44. Matt, 
vii. 12 differs from Luke vi. 31. Now, when Chemnitz, in order 
to establish the thorough correctness of the narrations, assumes 
that the same thought in the same discourse may have been twice 
expressed by our Lord in a different form and position, he only 
introduces a make-shift which, while it removes from the reporters 
the charge of discrepancy, reflects no little discredit upon the 
method of discoursing adopted by Christ himself. With Luke 
vi. 29 and Matt. v. 40 he has not been bold enough to use this 
expedient, although he was compelled to admit that by the two 
Evangelists, the violence supposed to be committed is represented 
under different forms.” 

Stier also, who deems it altogether objectionable to admit that 
in Matthew, who was an Apostle, there is found any departure 
whatever from historical accuracy, has been compelled to allow in 
Luke what in Matthew he has protested against." He has even 





m Luke 6. 29. ‘And him that taketh away thy cloke, forbid not to take thy 
coat also.’ 

Matth. 5. 40 ‘ And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coal, 
let him have thy cloke also.’ 

These, and many other similar variations must be fatal to any theory of verbal 
inspiration, but since on either side the ethical principle enforced is the same, 
value of the Bible as the depository of moral and religious truth is not n 
affected. Comp. also Luke vi. 20-23, and Matth. v. 3-12.; Luke,vi. 30. 
Matth. v. 42.; Luke vi. 27, 28, 35 and Matth. v. 44, 45.—Tr. 

® Stier’s Reden des Herrn nach Matt. i., pp. 170, 308. 
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iven up generally the defence of verbal truth and correctness. 
‘The spirit of God,’ he says, ‘so put the Evangelists in mind of 
the discourses of our Lord, that they might write them, not word 
for word, or with entire fulness according to the letter—but the 
girit of truth has withal permitted no essential untruth whatsoever 
tooccur.”° Professor Gaussen alone persists in maintaining that 
such formal diversities, where found, must have as their originator 
the Holy Spirit himself, to whom (he says) it is permitted to 
express the same thought in various forms of language. Cer- 
taimly: only it must be remembered that along with this is also 
iven up the strictly faithful recording of the discourses of our 
Lord, who actually delivered them only im one of two ways. 

If, now, by an examination of the Scripture in detail, we dis- 
cover a human side, on account of which the Bible is not to be 
declared free from defects and errors, then the question is—How 
cana theory of inspiration, which shall be consistent with these 
ane be established? The historical part of this treatise 

proved how by a great number of theologians, both Protestant 
and Catholic, a positive Divine co-operation was asserted only in 
relation to that portion of the contents of Holy Writ which was 
revealed, or the Truths which were the proper objects of Faith ;? 
from which position it follows that Revelation and Inspiration are 
identical: as it regards the remaining contents, it was held that a 
negative Divine efficacy was present, serving as a defence against 
vital error, 7. ¢. error damaging to the doctrine of faith. To this, 
as we have seen above, amounts the language of Stier even, if we 
take into account certain portions of his writings ; although, judg- 
ing from others, he approximates more nearly than any other 
German theologian to the older idea of inspiration; so also the 
views of the more recent English theologians, among the Dis- 
senters as well as among the clergy of the Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Henderson designates it as the fruit of prejudice to say that 
the Holy Scripture in all its parts alike has been inspired by the 
Spirit of God in such a manner as that thereby human co-operation 
was superseded. 
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® Stier’s Reden des Herrn nach Matt., p. 74. 

? ‘Den eigentlichen Glaubenswahrheiten.’ 

* Lect. on Div. Insp., p. 296 et seq. 2nd Ed. 

The Rev. J. Jordan, a Sites of the church of England, who has written ‘ Notes’ 
toan English translation of the first part of this Treatise in the Magazine called 
‘Evangelical Christendom,’ July 1850, expresses himself thus: ‘If a truth is 
undiscoverable by man, God reveals it by his spirit ; employing in the act whatever 
- he pleases, and using in him his capacity, whatever it may be, whether 
earned or unlearned, etc. Thus Paul acquired all his knowledge by revelation. 
The other Apostles were eye-witnesses and hearers of our Lord, and they did not 
need revelatiun by the spirit. Nevertheless the spirit acted in them, according to 
what they did need, as our Saviour promised, ‘ When the spirit of truth shall come 
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The prevailing doctrine, even in the strictest form of it, both in 
the Catholic and in the Protestant Church, makes such a distine. 
tion between the separate contents of scripture, as must necessarj} 
lead, at least, to a charitable judgment of the difference of opinion 
which has obtained upon the subject. We have already seen how 
Thomas Aquinas made a distinction between that truth which is 
given by God principaliter, as the proper object of faith, and 
those other portions of Scripture which belong to faith only indi. 
rectly.” The most rigid writers upon dogmatic theology amongst 
the Lutherans,’ make a similar distinction between that which 
belongs to faith generally, and that which belongs to faith spe 
cially considered :* to the latter belong only the dogmas of faith; 
to the former all the remaining contents of Scripture. The 
opinion of the Jesuit Zanner, that all things whatsoever which the 
Bible contains, ‘even the account of the fox-tails of Samson, and 
the building of the tower of Babel,’ &c., belong to the articles of 
religious faith, is nothing less than ridiculous. 

It is therefore clear, that when these theologians feel con- 
strained to draw the fence of inspiration around the entire written 
word, it is only from the apprehension that if this were not done, 
the portion which properly belongs to faith wovld thereby be made 
insecure. In one place this fence cannot be completed: even by 
the most stringent defenders of inspiration, no means have been 
discovered whereby they could evade the confession that it does 
not lie before us diplomatically certain, but that the decision con- 
cerning it must be left to the scientific investigations of the learned, 
The consequence which results from this is one of importance. 
The Bible, as it appears to ws, can in no case pass as verball 
inspired ; therefore also its contents cannot in all their detai 
throughout be considered as externally guaranteed. Professor 





He will guide you into all truth,’ Consequently, by inspiration the spirit exercises 
a guiding, as well as a revealing power. So in Luke, who learned his gospel narra- 
tive from the Apostles and others, and in Mark, who had his from Peter, the gui- 
ding influence of the spirit acted. Again, the spirit does not supply knowledge of facts 
which it is possible for man himself to acquire. He did not teach that the earth, 
not the sun, must have stood still at Joshua’s bidding, because these things were 
to be learned, as they have since been, by the study of nature. He did not correct 
Paul's misquotations, because Paul might have referred himself to the scriptures and 
there learned them.’ [Italics only partly in original.—Tr.] 

Now, if certain errors found in Joshua or Paul, as here supposed, were yet not 
corrected by these men, and if the Holy Spirit in these instances did so little im ree- 
tifying them, one cannot but be amazed at the conclusion immediately following: 
‘And thus it will be found that every apparent departure from the infallibility of 
Inspiration is not such in reality.’ Is there not here an obvious self-contradiction? 

® Vide, p. 17 ante. 

* Quenstedt, Theol. Didact. Polem. Tom. i. 4, 2,5; and Konig, Theol. Posit. 
Proleg. Sect. 133. 

‘ «Fides generaliter et fides specialiter spectata.’ 
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Gaussen himself is forced to allow this; and he rests satisfied 
with admiring that Divine guidance whereby things are so brought 
about, that, notwithstanding the great uncertainty which surrounds 
individual ‘ Readings,’ yet no Scripture truth which is an object of 
faith (Glaubenswahrheit) is unsettled, since each rests upon more 
than one passage, and even the various readings only give shades, 
and not real diversity of meaning. Now, if this consideration 
suffices here to give comfort to the mind, why should it not avail 
also if failure of memory, and errors in certain historical, chrono- 
logical, geographical, and astronomical details must be admitted ? 
and if here and there a passage appears to be spurious? or if, 
amongst the canonical books, a few are found that are uncanon- 
ical? It is an undeniable fact, that hundreds of the most distin- 
guished Christians, who have brought forth fruit in joyful faith, 
and have stood forth in that respect prominently as Christian 
exemplars, have thus judged concerning the Scriptures, and have 
nevertheless been ready to lay down their life for the Gospel. 

We proceed upon the same ground as that upon which, with 
the Christian, the Divine evidence of an inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture rests, and say :—T'his belief entirely coincides with, and stands 
entirely in relation to, belief in the Divine contents." Faith in a 
Divine inspiration of Scripture relates, first of all, to that truth 
witnessed by the ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of power,’ by 
which (according to 1 Cor. ii. 4) the Apostle established belief in 
his preaching in the hearts of the Corinthians; that is, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of salvation. ‘This doctrine approves itself to us as 
truth, when the man becomes conscious that his intercourse with 
God is re-established ; that for time and for eternity he enters 
into proper relation to his God; that thus, and thus alone, he 
can become a true man of God.’ ‘If the Spirit of God,’ he may 
ask, ‘had not exerted a ruling power over the recording of this 
saving truth, and of the facts upon which the truth is founded, 
how could the recorded word have this effect upon me?’ If we 
Christians of the present day ascribe to the written word of the 
Lord what those servants of the High Priest ascribed to the word 
then spoken to them,” must not the written be substantially the 
same as the spoken word? If we also exclaim after reading the 
Scripture about the holy sufferings and death of the Lord, as that 
centurion did after he had witnessed them, ‘Truly this man was 





“That is, we have divine evidence of the inspiration of scripture only from 
those parts, which have been derived from God. The further question, What 
have been thus derived, must be determined by a variety of considerations, 

t principally by that which our author proceeds to consider: i. e. the fitness to 
produce moral effects towards making perfect the man of God.—Tr. 

* 2 Tim. iii. 17. » The allusion is probably to John vii. 46.—Tr. 
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the Son of God!’ * must not these sufferings and this death, in al] 
their essential features, have been faithfully recorded to us? We 
are speaking of fidelity of record with respect to words and facts 
essentially.’ It may be a matter of dispute a hundred times over, 
where the line of demarcation between the essential and nop 
essential is to be drawn; but that such a distinction, although 
subject to uncertainty, does really exist, is witnessed by the speech 
and logic of every nation where the question has been entertained, 
There is much that is non-essential, which still in some respedts 
touches the essential ; but there is also that which does not touch 
it at all. ‘The words, like the facts, of Scripture, have a kere 
and a shell. To the former, the witness of the Holy Spititis 
direct and absolute; to the latter, only indirect and relative 
The great idea that the disciple of the Lord, in so far as his own 
selfish interest alone is concerned—suppressing the slightest ten- 
dency to vindictiveness—should seek by kindness to subdue his 
enemy, remains entirely the same, whether Christ uses the 
ample of him who, when sued at law, yields up his cloak in addi- 
tion to his coat, as Matthew puts it ;* or that of him who, on the 
highway is robbed of his cloak, and yields up his coat also, a 
Luke puts its The fact of our Lord’s resurrection remains 
equally certain, whether he first appeared to these persons or to 
those : the evangelists have even passed over in entire silence the 
important appearing to the five hundred, of whom Paul speaks in 
1 Cor. xv. 6. 

This belief in saving truth and fact leads us on still farther, 
The Word of the Lord makes us certain that the apostolical 
writers of New Testament books must have written by the Spint 
of God, because as bearers of this His word, and as promoters of 
His work, they received from Him the promise of the Holy 
Ghost.” If this Spirit inspired them during their oral i 
how could he fail them in their written report? Always, indeed, 
holding fast that distinction already mentioned, of essential and 
non-essential, we shall still feel convinced of this,—that neither 
upon the communication of historical knowledge, gained by their 
own experience, nor upon the revelation which they had received 
from God, could their natural subjectivity exercise any obscuring 
* Mark xv. 39. 


Y But then comes the perplexing inquiry— seeing that the same men and by the 
same professed authority, recorded both the ‘essential’ and the ‘non essential’ 
alike, if it be admitted that they were subject to error in the latter, who can prove 
that they were not so in the former as well? Comp. ‘ Eclipse of Faith,’ pp. 40> 
407.—Tr. 

* Chap. v. 40. * Chap. vi. 29. 

» Comp. John xiv. 26; xv. 26, 27; xvi. 12-14. 

* Beseelen—to animate, to quicken. 
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influence. And faith in Christian truth and fact, thus confirmed, 
like faith in their inspiration, will now also determine our con- 
yictions concerning the Old Testament religion. That the Mosaic 
economy, according to its ritual part, was in a symbolico-dog- 
matical respect, according to its ethical part in an ethical 
, a preparative to the Christian economy, even the im- 
perfectly enlightened but ingenuous inquirer cannot deny. But 
the luminous eye of that dispensation, through which pre- 
eminently the preparing Spirit, which diffuses itself throughout all, 
upon us, is the prophetic part. The more clearly we 
perceive this in the documents written a thousand years before, 
the more unquestionable does it appear that there is a divine 
ration in the production of the record. 

If moral and religious perfection, if the kingdom of God in 
Christ upon earth be the highest aim of humanity, must not that 
document which is the most powerful agent in promoting this, 
and in which Christendom has had, and still has, the fertilizing 

ing and the guiding rule of faith, be an especial object of that 
Tktdence which controls the events of the world? In other 
words, must not far other than ordinary means have been used 
for the purpose of its record and preservation? Suppose that of 
the written monuments of classical antiquity no authors had been 
preserved except those of the iron and brazen ages, or that the 
works of the silver and golden ages had come down to us only in 
copies which were thoroughly corrupt and unrestorable by any 
ctiticism, what then had become of our classic culture? In like 
manner what had become of our Christian culture if nothing had 
been handed down to us from Christian antiquity except perhaps 
the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament or the General 
Epistles of the New, or even the Gospels, in a state at once muti- 
lated and no longer capable of being deciphered? It were pre- 
sumption to declare upon mere & priori grounds what Providence 
ought to have done, or ought to have prevented, in order to have 
secured for us a record answering to all the conditions of a suf- 
ficing certainty. But that Providence must be eminently active 
in this respect is an unavoidable supposition to every one to whom 
the religio-moral significancy of this record in history has be- 
come manifest. And have we not in this collection of books, 
embracing a period of more than three thousand years, the clearest 
proofs of a controlling Providence? We have already mentioned 
that, in spite of the 50,000 various readings found in the New 
Testament, the sense of it in the main should remain stedfast.‘ 





* ‘It has been truly said that such is the character of the New Testament serip- 
tures, that the worst copy of the Greek Text, and the worst translation, represent 
the original with sufficient accuracy to secure all the highest ends of christian in- 
struction.’ Rev. S. H. Godwin, Introd, Lect. at opening of New-Coll.—Tr. 
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Further, a criticism, which in part has been led on by a decidedly 
negative interest, has for 150 years submitted in a body the 
books of both Old and New Testaments to the most fiery ordeal, 
And with what result? In as far as it pertains to the principal 
books of the Mew Testament at least—if we omit a very small 
minority of German theologians who are of a contrary opinion— 
a growingly strong conviction among learned men of their ay. 
thenticity. This Bible, written by kings, herdsmen, priests, fisher- 
men, and teut-makers, and entirely, as if by accident, bound 
together into a whole, does it not nevertheless produce the im- 
pression of a collection of documents put together with the most 
careful deliberation? From the creation of man and his fall to 
the apocalyptic proclamation, ‘Behold, I make all things new, 
one book, stretching thus over the entire field of the history of man- 
kind, leads them on in their journey from its very beginning to 
its close. Inthe Old Testament, as in the New, we have first of 
all the divine facts presented, then such books as exhib:t the faith 
and spirit of the community which by those facts have been con- 
firmed, and lastly, the prophetical writings which conduct from 
the Old Testament to the New, and from this again to the ‘new 
heaven and new earth’ where the consummation of redemption 
shall be realised ! 

We have now come to the close. We have declared what, with 
respect to inspiration, is certain to faith—what, even to every 
common Christian reader, admits of certainty—upon the ground 
of the testimony of the Spirit and of power. What is not here 
embraced belongs more properly to scientific research. The faith 
which has become conscious of its own nature will readily yield to 
science its due province in this respect. A sound condition of the 
Church cannot be thought of without science ; for though it be 
granted that Science has, in the service of human over-curiousnes 
and unbelief, a hundred times brought injury to the Church, still 
we are bold to aver that in the service of truth, morality, and 
faith she has quite as frequently brought life and blessing to the 
Church. We know well that timid minds will be frightened to 
find that upon so many points they are dependent on the investi- 
gations of learned men. If this does not satisfy that these points 
are by no means essential, there is no help for them. ‘There are 
suspicious souls who, if celestial spirits made their appearance to 
them, would not believe unless they brought authorised written 
certificates from another world. We Christians, however, who 
occupy a higher platform than that of authorising written certi- 
ficates, must learn to believe in the witness of the Spirit. What 
would a Paul say to him whose faith in the Son of God would be 
doubtful because he did not know whether, in Acts xx. 28, the 
correct reading was ‘the Church of God’ or ‘the Church of the 
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Lord ;’ or because he could not feel certain whether ‘ vinegar,’ as 
Matthew says, or ‘wine mingled with myrrh,’ as Mark says,‘ was 
offered to the Saviour on the cross; or whether Christ healed the 
blind man on his entrance into or on his departure from Jericho ;§ 
or whether the passage, John xxi. 24, 25, was subjoined by John 
himself or by a friend of his. ‘Io such a doubter, 1 say, what 
would a Paul answer? He would tell him, ‘ Man, thy hour is not 
yet come |” 


Hereford. T.N. 





AN EXPOSITION AND A TRANSLATION OF 
PSALM XLIX. 


Tue forty-ninth Psalm is one wherein there are some evident 


difficulties, and yet it is one wherein the most casual observer will. 
not fail to discern many prominent beauties. Herein it resembles 
some other portions of the Word of God, which present us at the 
same time with the chief of its difficulties and of its beauties. In 
some respects this psalm differs from not only the majority of the 
other psalms, but from the greater portion of the Sacred Volume ; 
its peculiar idea and plan, for instance, are by no means common. 
There is one end steadily kept in view by the writer, that end is a 
moral one ; there is one thought alone developed, amplified, illus- 
trated, and applied. Herein it bears a singular analogy to the 
Chorus in some of the Greek tragedies—those of A‘schylus, for 
instance— where a similar use is made of one idea or sentiment. 
Among the psalms, the 8th, 29th, 45th, 72nd, and 80th may be 
named as exhibiting some correspondence in reference to the use 
made of the one idea of the author. As it regards the obscurities 
which occur in this style of composition, and which indeed would 
seem to be inherent in it, they are all more than compensated 
for by their attendant graces, and many of them give way before 
acareful and intelligent criticism. 

In the following endeavour to elucidate this portion of Holy 
Scripture, it will be our aim to combine the practical with the 
exegetical, so that the air of the scholastic may be tempered by 
the element of the devout ; for nothing is more to be desired in 
order to edification, nor is anything more conducive to it in ita 
best sense, than the co-ordination of the intellectual with the 
esthetic and spiritual. By such means, ‘'Truth shall spring 





'* Matth. xxvii. 34. ‘ And they gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall.’ 
‘ Mark. xv. 23. ‘ And they gave him to drink, wine mingled with myrrh.’ 
® Comp. Matth. xx. 29; Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35. 
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out of the earth; and Righteousness shall look down from 
heaven.’* 

The title to the psalm may be separately considered. If not 
original, it is of great antiquity, being found in the Septuagi 
It states that the psalm was sent to the leader, or precentor, pfs 
sons of Korah. The history of Korah, who was a Levite, is suff. 
ciently well known; he perished along with Dathan and Abiram, 
but his children escaped (N um. xxvi. 11), Samuel, the prophet, was 
among their descendants, and others were by David set over the 
various departments of the musical services of the tabernacle 
(1 Chron. vi. 31); and to them, it would appear, he sent psalms to 
be sung (1 Chron. xvi. 7). Asaph, one of them, was joined with 
Heman and Jeduthun (called Ethan, Ps. Ixxxix.) as the super. 
intendents or leaders of this band, and would appear themaslal 
to be the authors of some of the psalms.» The institution of the 
Sons of Korah would seem, from 1 Chron. vi. 32, to have been 
intended to continue only ‘until Solomon had built the house of 
the Lord in Jerusalem,’ but its advantages were such that we find 
it named under Josiah in 2 Chron. xxxv. 15; and revived after 
the return from Babylon, as recorded Neh. xii. 45, 46. It has 
been questioned whether David wrote this psalm, but there seems 
to be no good reason for ascribing it to any other. The design of 
the composition appears in v. 5. The translators of the Septua- 
gint seem to imagine that the words ‘to the chief’ should be so 
rendered as to denote the end or design of the composition, and 
remind us of the books of Cicero, ‘ De finibus,’—‘ on the end of 
the good and of the evil.’ It has been proposed to prefix the 
two last words of Ps. xlviii. as the title or theme of this, and to 
render them ‘upon or concerning death,’ but this appears to be 
more ingenious than solid. It will be unnecessary to examine the 
numerous other fanciful explanations of this title, the sense of 
which we consider to be well expressed in the Common Version, 
with which Ainsworth, Bythner, &c., agree. 

There is a regular a orderly treatment of the subject in this 
psalm, which is seldom evident elsewhere, but which is here so 
plain as to strike the reader’s attention at once. Gulichius, in 
his analysis, says, the parts after the preface are three :— 

I. The proposition, v. 5. 

II. The illustration of it, wherein vain confidence and con- 
solation are rejected, vv. 6-14. 

III. The confirmation or reason of true confidence, vv. 15-20. 
This division of the psalm is the one which is in the main gene 
rally adopted. We may, however, arrange its contents thus:— 





* Ps, Ixxxv. 11. 
b See 2°Chron. xxix. 30; Neh. xii. 46; Ps, lxxxviii. and Ixxxix., title, ete. 
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1. The introduction, vv. 1-4. 2. The proposition, v. 5. 3. The 
treatment of the subject proposed, vv. 6-20. The latter portion 
includes three particulars :—a. The vanity of trust in wealth, &e. 
}. The confidence of the writer in God, v. 15. ¢. Concluding 
admonitions, vv. 16-20. 

The general view taken of the psalm by Rosenmiiller is in- 
structive, and as follows : ‘ He derides the folly of those who trust 
inriches, whereby they can redeem neither themselves nor their 
dearest friends from death ; their wealth, acquired with the greatest 
labour, they will leave to others, and cannot carry it with them ; 
and, though they may dream of an eternal name, they will take 
nothing of their former splendour to the grave, but yield themselves 
to death to be his prey. ‘This psalm is very much like the 37th, 
and both have almost the same argument; for both indicate their 
folly, who with great earnestness give themselves to the amassing 
of wealth and riches, and both place the vanity of human things 
before our eyes.’ 

We shall now proceed to examine the separate portions of the 


psalm in order, 


I. Tue Intropuction, wv. 1-4. 


These verses are strictly introductory, and are intended to 
excite the attention of the hearer to the importance and magnitude 
of the subject to be treated. ‘There seems to be no reason for 
supposing with some, that the Psalmist is to be understood as 
speaking, not in his own person, but in that of Christ. 

Verse 1. ‘ Hear this,’ fe. 

The construction of this verse is parallelistic, consisting of two 
members of similar, but not the same form and meaning. ‘The 
understanding of many of the poetical portions of the Scriptures 
is materially promoted by observing this characteristic of their 
style, of which a good account has been given by Lowth, Jebb, 
Nordheimer, &c. 

The word rendered world ($m) seems properly to denote a 
transitory state, and one which passes quickly away, hence ren- 
dered by Ainsworth, ‘ the transitory world.’ In this respect the 
word is opposite to what appears to be the original meaning of 
world, which describes an enduring and abiding state. The Scrip- 
ture presents to us both ideas, for while it reminds us that ‘ the 
fashion of this world passeth away,’ it also speaks of the firm and 
stable character which it bears. Both are true ; relatively to God, 
the world is a transitory world, but relatively to the individual 
life of man it is enduring and abiding. 

Verse 2. ‘ Both low and high,’ §e. 

Ainsworth has, ‘Both sons of base man, and sons of noble 
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man :’ the Septuagint, ‘ Both the earthborn and the sons of men,’ 
in which it is followed by the Vulgate. The Hebrew conveys the 
idea expressed by the Latin, ‘Tam filii hominis, quam filii viri? 
and is evidently meant to include the low and the high; those 
who move in a low, base, or mean condition, as contrasted with 
those who occupy a station of dignity and honour. The Chaldee. 
paraphrast would seem to have understood by the first, the sons 
of Adam in general, but by the second the sons of Jacob in 
particular. Evidently the phraseology is designed to include men 
in every condition (comp. Prov. viii. 4). ‘The second member 
answers to the first, the one describing men by the circumstances 
of birth, the other by those of wealth. Iu the former clause the 
— is used, because men are addressed collectively ; but in the 
atter, the singular is employed, because the appeal is made to 
them individually. 

There is a beautiful variety and comprehensiveness in these two 
verses. All nations, and the inhabitants of every land; the 
humble and the honourable, the wealthy and the needy are in- 
cluded, and their attention invited. ‘Hear and give ear,’ says 
the psalmist from the proud eminence of inspiration ; and let it be 
remarked that this comprehension of all men suggests—1. The 
extent of Divine authority ; it is over all. 2. Of Divine claims; 
to universal submission. 3. Of human obligation ; it is without 
exception. 4. Of the prophet’s commission ; to all men. 5. Of 
the Heslgtenes’ intention ; for the whole world. 6. Of differences 
of rank, &c. ; they will always be found, and found everywhere, 
7. The real nature of man’s Jot ; whatever it is, it is good, there 
is neither merit nor sin in nobility and wealth, any more than in 
obscurity and poverty. Still further, these two verses remind us 
that in this psalm there are lessons for us all, rich and poor, 
low and high. 


Verse 3. ‘ My mouth shall speak,’ fe. 

Literally, ‘my mouth shall speak wisdoms, and the meditations 
of my heart (shall be) understandings.’ Wise words conveying 
profound and instructive sentiments are to be expected. Gesenius 
regards the word ni2n (wisdom) as a singular fem. from its oc- 
currence in Proy. ix. 1, construed as a singular. This view is 
perhaps traceable to doctrinal tendencies, and there are serious 
objections to it. In the first place, it is a well-known fact that 
certain words in Hebrew of the plural form are often construed 
in the singular.© In the next place an unquestioned plural occurs 
in the corresponding member of this verse. It is supposed by 
some that these plurals are used as intensives, ‘for the purpose of 
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iving force to the idea’ (so Hengstenberg in oc.), just as in the 
Reieebs it is wisdom par excellence, the ‘ Sapientia Hypostatica, in 
which all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge lie concealed.’ 
By some, as Ainsworth, and the notes published under the name 

Vatabius, the idea of manifold as well as excellent wisdom is 
supposed to be included: thus Eph. iii. 10, ‘the manifold wisdom 
of God.’ By some the plural is regarded, as intended to denote 
the fitness of the psalm to teach wisdom. Lastly, these plurals 
may be rendered like some Greek neuter forms, as adverbs, 
wisely and prudently ; or as neuters, wise things, the things which 
are prudent. The LXX., the Syriac, and the Vulgate translate 
the passage as if wisdom and understanding were in the singular. 
Several other views have been proposed of this verse to which it 
would be tedious particularly to allude. On the whole the sense 
seems to be, ‘my mouth shall speak the things which are wise, 
and my meditations shall be of the things which are prudent ; 
and it is meant hereby to quicken the attention of those to whom 
an appeal has been addressed. 

Verse 4. ‘ I will incline mine ear, £e. 

The LXX. and Vulgate regard the word ‘ parable’ as denoting 
the theme, proposition, or subject of discourse. ‘The sense of this 
clause, ‘I will incline mine ear to a parable,’ is well expressed by 
Rosenmiiller: ‘Ad sententias graviores, que fere et reconditi et 
collationis aliquid habent, atque ideo enarrationem apud imperi- 
tiores requirunt :’-—‘to weighty sentiments which for the most 
part involve what is obscure, and are indicative of comparison, 
and therefore require some exposition for the unskilful.’ It was 
this verse probably which led to the idea that Christ is the speaker, 
for he used similitudes, and ‘without a parable spake not unto’ 
the people. The Psalmist says, ‘I will incline,’ &e., to denote 
the great importance of his subject to himself also. By Gesenius 
the word bein (proverb, parable, &c.) is here taken to denote a 
‘prophecy, discourse, or didactic poem.’ The word ayn, which 
properly denotes what is involved, twisted, or knotty, is here 
taken by Gesenius in the sense given by him to the last word. 
There seems, however, no necessity for deviating from the ordi- 
nary sense of the words as here assigned to them. The psalm is 
a parable or proverb, because it involves comparisons which con- 
vey moral truths ; and it is an enigma, because there are difficul- 
ties and seeming contradictions which cannot be removed but by 
thought and study. 

The expression ‘I will open or propound my enigma upon the 
harp,’ seems taken genera'ly to indicate that it was set to music 
or to be sung in public worship to the sound of the harp; but it 
rather denotes the mode in which the psalm was composed by its 
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author. ‘The extemporaneous utterances of the bards, which 
accompanied with the harp, have in other ages and countries been 
regarded as oracular (compare with this verse Ps. lxxviii, 2; 
Matt. xiii. 35 ; Num. xxiii. 7). 

The psalmist promises therefore to convey valuable instruction 
by means of comparisons, maxims, and enigmatic expressions, 
Thus Milton, invoking divine aid,— 

‘ That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence 

And justify the ways of God to men.’ e 
With this verse the exordium concludes. In verses 1 and 2 the 
auditors are invoked and their attention invited ; while in verses 
3 and 4 the speaker awakens their interest, intimating that those 
who hear will be both instructed and edified by what he is about 
to deliver. 


II. ‘THe ArGuMENT or Proposition, verse 5. 


Verse 5. In this verse the question is proposed which is for dis- 
cussion and development in the verses following: ‘ Why should I 
fear, &c. The LXX. have ‘ Why do I fear?’ the Vulgate ‘ Why 
shall I fear?’ and the Syriac ‘I do not fear.’ The Hebrew re- 
quires us to read it as a question ; but is the verse one continuous 


prep or two independent ones? The prevailing ce 
t i 


at after ‘evil’ we are to supply ‘when,’ as in the English Ver- 
sion. Looking at the principle of parallelism upon which this 
psalm is constructed, there appears to be a strong probability that 
we are to understand the sign of interrogation ‘ wherefore’ before 
the second member, and read the verse as two distinct but re- 
lated questions, ‘Why should I fear in the days of evil? why 
should the iniquity, &.?’ ‘The days of evil’ are adversity, as 
Ps. xciv. 13, where the same words are rendered ‘days of ad- 
versity.’ 

The second member, ‘the iniquity of my heels shall rae 
me about,’ Ainsworth renders ‘ the iniquity of my footsteps.’ 
senmiiller takes »3py to denote those who supplant, ¢. e. plot against 
me. Hengstenberg understands it of ‘ treaders down,’ and Luther 
similarly renders it. The LXX. and Vulgate have ‘heel’ in the 
singular, and the Syriac has ‘enemies.’ The true idea seems to 
be that the Psalmist speaks of those who sought to do him any 
injury, and he calls them his ‘ cireumventors,’ because he wished 
not only to express the thought that they were his enemies, but 
that it was by fraud rather than by force that they aimed to se- 
eure their object. ‘The iniquity of my circumventors’ denotes 
‘the impious machinations and plots of those who secretly endea- 
vour to do me wrong.’ 

The word rendered ‘surround’ may mean in a friendly or hos- 
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tile manner, for good or for evil, for protection or attack. Per- 
haps here the sense may be conveyed by ‘involve’ or ‘ overtake,’ 
asina snare or by an ambush. The sense of the entire verse 
may then amount to this—t Why should I fear in the time of ad- 
versity? why,’ in other words, ‘shall I be overtaken by the sin, 
fall into the guilt, and involve myself in the punishment of the 
very men who strive to circumvent me?’ And surely to yield to 
one’s fears at such a time is to mistrust God’s providence and to 
overlook the eternal rectitude of his government. The one lesson 
of the Psalm is therefore that we should not live in the spirit for- 
bidden by our Lord (Matt. vi. 25-34), but put our ‘trust in God 
(verse 15). 


II. Tae TREATMENT OF THE SuBJECT, verses 6-20. 
This is divided into three parts. 


1. Verses 6-14. The vanity of trusting in wealth, &c. 
Verse 6. ‘ They that trust,’ ec. 


That is, those who hope or confide in their opulence, a class 
which has always been very numerous in the world. Thus Job 
xxi. 24, ‘If I have made gold my hope, or have said to the fine 
gold Thou art my confidence ; if I rejoiced because my wealth 
was great, and because mine hand had gotten much.’ There can 
be no doubt that human nature has a tendency to suppose that 
that which ‘ answereth all things’ with men is able to procure 
them favour with God. This, however, is opposed to the teaching 
of Scripture (Mark x. 24). 

Verse 7. ‘ None of them can,’ $e. 


There is some obscurity in this passage, which has therefore 
been very differently rendered by both ancient and modern trans- 
lators. "The Chaldee understands it of the inability of a wicked 
man to redeem his captive brother. Without entering into par- 
ticulars, it appears that the verse is intended to say that, of those 
who confide in their opulence, there is not one able to ransom his 
brother from the power of the grave. Herein, then, appears the 
vanity of wealth, it cannot avert the stroke of death from a man’s 
dearest friend. God is not to be bribed by man; yet he says 
(Job xxxiii. 24), ‘ Deliver him from going down to the pit, I have 
found a ransom.’ But that to which reference is here made is 
different ; it is a ransom provided by God and not man. (Prov. 
xiii, 8), ‘The ransom of a man’s life are his riches,’ refers to the 
cupidity of tyrants who compel a rich man to ransom his life, to 
deliver himself by the sacrifice of his wealth, from accusations 
falsely laid to his charge. The words of our Lord also in Luke 
xvi. 9, have a different application, intimating that the right use 
of riches is essential to salvation. 
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Verse 8. ‘ For the redemption of their soul,’ ge. 

The obscurity of verse 7 is continued in this; it is, however, 
explanatory of it; it shows why it is beyond the power of wealth 
to prevent the approach of death (see Eccles. viii. 8). The word 
rendered ‘ precious’ denotes the inadequacy of any price offered 
for the ransom of the life (here and elsewhere called sou?) from 
death. As Luther says, ‘It costs too much; it is not in man, 
God alone can accomplish this, and he does (see Ps. ciii. 43 exyi, 
8). In Exod. xxi. 30, the phrase here rendered ‘ the redemption 
of their soul’ is translated properly ‘ the ransom of his life.’ 

The expression rendered ‘it ceaseth for ever’ applies either to 
the price offered, the object sought after, or the person seeking it 
In the first sense the ransom price fails for ever or utterly ; in the 
second the ransom ceases for ever, it shall never be effected; in 
the third, man ceases for ever, 7. ¢. either he desists from his vain 
attempt, or he dies ere he has secured his object. There is still 
another view. He ceases for ever, ¢.e. he whose redemption is 
sought dies notwithstanding. Upon the whole the view seems to 
be preferable which, with Rosenmiiller, understands it of him who 
seeks to ransom his brother. Ainsworth, ‘it shall never be ac- 
complished.’ 

Verse 9. * That he should still live,’ fe. 


This verse is closely connected either with verse 7 or 8 in the 
versions ; when joined to verse 7, the 8th verse is inclosed in 
brackets, as in the common translation, and this appears v 
proper. It has been ingeniously proposed to connect this wi 
the last clause of verse 8, ‘It ceases for ever (2. ¢. it cannot be), 
that he should still live,’ &. The LXX. render the verse, ‘ And 
he shall live for ever, because he shall not see corruption,’ why it 
is hard to say. The Syriac applies it to the soul, ‘ That it should 
live for ever and not see corruption,’ unless the verb be in the 
2nd person sing., as in verse 10. The Vulgate nearly accords 
with the LXX. The view conveyed by the English Version is 

referable. How vain are all the wishes and hopes of men to 
ie for ever! That which they most fear comes upon them, and 
they are unable either to prevent or avoid the fatal hour; they 
cannot flee, they cannot avert their danger; the deep waters close 
over them for ever. 

Verse 10. ‘ For he seeth that wise men die, ge. 


That is, he who thus vainly attempts to ward off death by 
wealth, desists at length, because, or when, he sees that it is not 
to be prevented even by wisdom, that it is in fact the common lot 
of man. In this verse the statements of the writer in verses 6-9 
are accounted for and justified. No man can by his wealth pur 
chase exemption from death, be he wise as Solomon, or foolish as 
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Nabal: whatever his personal character, observation teaches us 
that he must die, and leave behind him for the use of others the 
wealth he possessed (comp. Eccles. ii. 15, 16). 
The difference between the words rendered ‘fool and brutish 
m’ is that which we take to be between the mere fool and 
the bearish or boorish man, the one denoting lack of wisdom, the 
other the presence of rudeness and stolidity. 

The truths conveyed by the separate clauses of this verse are 
often exhibited in Scripture, and rebuke the prevailing worldliness 
of men. 

De Dieu suggested that this verse should be connected with 
verse 9, thus, ‘Shall he not see corruption? Yea, he shall see 
it; the wise shall die, the fool and the brutish shall equally perish ; 
aview which is perhaps more ingenious than correct. 

Verse 11. * Their inward thought is,’ Fe. 

The Psalmist returns to his subject, and proceeds to a fresh 
illustration of it. He has already shown that wealth cannot 
lengthen life; he will now show that it cannot prolong honour 
and glory. This is on the supposition that the present Hebrew 
text is pure, the ancient versions having evidently read pn 3p 
where we have nayp, by the transposition of the two last letters 
of the root. If our reading is correct, the translation is, ‘ Their 
secret thought is, that their houses shall be for ever,’ &c.; but if 
the other, ‘ Their graves are their houses for ever, &c. However, 
although the LXX., the Syriac, Vulgate, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Chaldee countenance this view, the other is almost (Rosenmiiller 
says quite) unsupported by ms. authority. There can be no 
doubt which is the simpler reading, but on carefully looking at 
the parallelism of the verse, that of the present Hebrew text seems 
mgqen Their vain fancy suggests the permanence of their 

and families, and their glory is the admiration of the 
world—their names are celebrated over the earth. The sense 
attached to the last member by the English Version, though good, 
seems inferior to that which is implied in the Chaldee, that they 
were proud and secured for themselves notoriety upon earth, ex- 
cept that it seems to be rather glory than mere notoriety which 
they aimed at and obtained. Thus we have a striking view of 
the rich man who fancies himself about to be secure of endless 
fame, and about to establish his noble house and lineage for ever. 
ltis also apparent hence that immortality in one form or another 
is what men seek most earnestly to gain. 


Verse 12. ‘ Nevertheless, man being in honour,’ $e. 
Here we have expressly declared that the hope of permanent 


fame is in vain: ‘Man will not continue in honour.” The LXX,, 
VOL. VI.—NO, XII. 2c 
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Vulgate and Syriac seem to have read 31 for ">, which explaing 
why they translate understood, ‘and man being in honour under. 
stood not’ (LXX.). The word rendered ‘honour’ denotes splen- 
dour and glory, especially such as attends upon opulence. The 
word ‘ abide,’ as here used, is very significant, denoting to s 

a night, hence to make a very brief stay; as if man did but 
appear as a lodger or a guest for a night, in the splendour of a 
mansion or a palace. Herein we are told, ‘he is like brute 
beasts.’ Solomon speaks similarly in Eccles. iii. 19, &. The 
last verb in the verse is by some taken to indicate the fact that 
man and the brute are alike, a view which has the support of the 
old version and of Gesenius ; the greater number, however, pre- 
fer to render it perish. Rosenmiiller and most others agree with 
our common version in supplying the pronoun ‘ which’ before this 
word, but Hengstenberg prefers to regard the ungodly as the 
subject of the verb. This involves a change of number in the 
verse from ‘man’ to ‘men,’ which alone would not prevent our 
reception of it, but it appears to be a forced construction, and 
therefore not so probable as the one previously given. Perha 
the subject of the verb is both ‘man’ and ‘beasts :’ ‘he is to 
compared to them because it is common to both to perish, or die’ 

Verse 13. ‘ This,their way is their folly,’ fe. 

By their way, Hengstenberg understands their fate, and regards 
the common experience of death as proving the folly of those who 
cherish the thought of immortality. The LXX,, Syriac and Vul 
gate for ‘ folly’ have ‘ stumbling-block ;’ having read Sy’ for 999, 
Some, as Rosenmiiller, render this word ‘hope,’ as Job xxxi. 24; 
Ps, Ixxviii. 7; and Prov. iii. 26. It is however used in the sense 
of folly in Eccles. vii. 25. Whichever be the rendering of the 
word in this place, both facts are true, the practice of seeking for 
immortality is folly ; and the possibility of attaining it in some 
sense is their hope. On the whole, the sense of hope, or com 
fidence, as implying boasting, seems preferable, because theit 
posterity take pride in, or boast of, the faith, hope, confidence, &é. 
of their fathers. The latter clause is literally ‘and their posterity 
exult in their mouth,’ denoting either their example or their sentt 
ments, or both. 

The Syriac commits a curious blunder, translating, ‘ And after 
wards they shall feed with their mouth, like sheep.’ Here the 
first two words of verse 14 are joined to verse 13; and the verb 
a¥y is mistaken for sy ‘they shall feed ;’ the word Selah, more- 
over, is removed from its proper place and put after ‘ sheep’ 
Whether Se/ah is a part of the inspired oracles is of course wr 
certain, as well as the exact sense which it conveys. 


am ane ae lie, See De ee Oe ok, ee 
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Verse 14. ‘ Like sheep they are laid in the grave, $e. 


After the reflection made in verse 13, the Psalmist returns to 
the comparison made in verse 12, ‘they are like the beasts that 
ish.” Just as sheep after feeding all day are unresistingly shut 
up at night, so ungodly rich men, after feasting themselves on 
the good things of this life, are shut up in the gloomy grave. 
Thus Rosenmiiller. The ancient versions give no certain sound 
in reference to this ‘dark saying,’ the difficulty of which should 
prevent us from using it as a proof-text either of the resurrection, 
or any other great doctrine. Therefore, without professing to 
discuss the many explanations which have been suggested, our re- 
marks will be as brief as may be. ‘ Like sheep they are placed,’ 
or rather, ‘men place them in Sheol.’ The use of the active verb 
ig a without a nominative is by means uncommon in 
Hebrew. he word Sheol properly denotes the unseen world 
irrespective of its happiness or misery ; sometimes, however, it is 
w used as to suggest the idea of misery, as Ps. ix. 17; and fre- 
ong it is used of the grave. This evidently has respect to 
eath, in relation to the body and the grave, because the compa- 
rison is between man and sheep ; as the former cannot resist those 
who rule over them and even slay them, so the latter are subject 
to the king of terrors. 

Death shall feed on them, or be their shepherd to rule over and 
to pasture them. ‘The word sy, translated feed, is used both of 
the flock which feeds, and of the shepherd which feeds them ; hence 
itconveys the idea of ruling. ‘There appears to be a play upon 
this word in reference to sx in the last verse. 

The upright shall rule over, or tread them down, in the morn- 
ing: 7, e., the ungodly rich, who hoped for immortality of life and 
honour, will die and be buried; their wealth and honour shall 
pass to the righteous, who will thus gain the superiority, and tread 
on their forgotten dust. ‘In the morning,’ ¢. e. speedily, after a 
little time, good men shall have the pre-eminence. ‘This transla- 
tion pa> is sustained by the wsus loquendi (vide Ps. Ixvi. 5). 
There seems every reason to believe, that so far from there 
being here a reference to the resurrection and final judgment, 
it _ to the ultimate triumph of good over evil in this present 
world. 

_ ‘And their beauty shall consume in the grave from their dwell- 

ing ;’ so the common rendering, but it is as obscure as the original. 

he sense appears to be, The — personal display, and very 

ee of the ungodly rich, must all be consumed and destroyed 

use (or after) the grave becomes their dwelling. The word 

tendered ‘ beauty’ has reference to figure, and ~ _ word de- 
2c 
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notes personal beauty and display, as well as form. The word 
‘to consume’ here used, is in the infinitive, and appears like the 
Latin participle in dus, to imply necessity : ‘their figure must be 
consumed of Sheol,’ or ‘Sheol must consume their figure.’ Rosen- 
miiller takes the infinitive for future, ‘Sheol will consume their 
form,’ which gives a similar sense. 

The last two words, *b bay, present some difficulty. Hengsten- 
berg, &c., understand } here, as in 1 Sam. xv. 23, and similar 
pee; ‘from being king,’ ¢. e. so that he was king no longer. 

his would imply that they were thenceforth destitute of a dwell- 
ing. The particle ‘from,’ however, also means ‘ because,’ and 
this would give a preferable sense, and one which alone appears to 
exhibit the parallelism. It is uncertain whether 4 refers to Sheol, 
or those who inhabit it: if the former, it denotes the place at or 
in which the wicked dwell; and if the latter, it is singular for 
plural, ‘because it is a dwelling to each of them.’ The other 
seems preferable, ‘ because their dwelling is in it.’ 

Here closes the first division of the third part of the psalm. 


2. Verse 15. Tue Psatmist’s ConFipENCE 1n Gop. 
Verse 15. ‘ But God will redeem my soul,’ §e. 


This confidence is of deliverance from that, from which the 
wealth of the world can deliver no man; and an assurance that 
God can and will deliver his servants even from death itself. The 
particle rendered ‘but,’ also means ‘only’ and ‘surely ;’ ‘ only 
God will redeem,’ so Hengstenberg. Rosenmiiller ‘has ‘ neverthe- 
less,’ which is preferable, but ‘surely ’ is best. ‘God will redeem, 
the same verb as in verse 7. ‘My soul,’ my life, as verse 8. 
‘From the hand of Sheol,’ from the power of Sheol or the grave, 
as verse 14 (Comp. Ps. lvi. 13, and Hos. xiii. 14, also Ps, Ixxxix. 
48). Walford and many others see in such language an expec- 
tation of a future state, or of a resurrection ; it seems, however, by 
no means certain that any such reference was intended. At the 
same time these expressions are quite consistent with such a 
hope, which may have been held even if not here expressed. The 
sense appears to be that the writer was confident that God would 
deliver him from peril of death itself, inasmuch as He had under- 
taken the cause of his servant, and taken him under his peculiar 
protection ; comp. Ps. xc. 16, 

Having thus declared his own confidence, the inspired writer 
proceeds to the monitory portion of the psalm, which is the third 
division under the third general head: and concludes the whole. 
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3. ConcLup1ine ADMONITIONS, verses 16-20. 
Verse 16. ‘ Be not thou afraid, £e. 


Fear not, do not feel discouraged or disheartened when a wicked 
man grows rich, and when the glory of his house increases. ‘The 
effect of the prosperity of the wicked upon a good man is seen in 
the case of the writer of the seventy-third psalm throughout, which 
forms an admirable commentary on this verse ; compare, also, 


Ps. li. 5, &e. 
Verse 17. ‘ For when he dieth, fe. 


The sentiment of this verse is frequent in Scripture. Thus 
Job i. 21, 1 Tim. vi. 7, and the parable of the rich man in Luke 
xii. 16-21. A similar idea is expressed in verse 10. 


Verse 18. ‘ Though while he lived, fe. 


‘Though’ or ‘ because ,’ ‘he blessed his soul ;’ ¢. e. ‘ Because in 
his life he blessed Aimse/f ;’ counted himself happy, fortunate, 
blessed. Rich men of this character are said to bless themselves, 
because they think very highly of themselves; and this their 
vanity procures their downfall, for ‘Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, &e. 


‘And men will praise thee when thou doest well to we Ge" 


‘Those who i, and enjoy their wealth,’ like those who say ‘let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;’ such are honoured by 
the world. Some suppose the rich man himself to be here ad- 
dressed, but we prefer to regard it as a general reflection of the 
writer upon the way of the world; as if he said, ‘A wicked man 
will become vain of himself in prosperity, and such is the custom 
of the world, the prosperous man is praised, not the good man.’ 
‘The rich hath many friends :’ (comp. Eccl. xi. 9, ‘ Let thy heart 
cheer thee’). 


Verse 19. ‘ He shall go to the generation,’ fe. 


Rather ‘it’ or ‘thou,’ probably the former, with reference to 
the soul. To be gathered to one’s fathers is to die, and this 
clearly is the sense of the similar phraseology in this place. The 
soul which he has pandered to and flattered must leave all behind 
and go to the unseen world; the rich and prosperous must be 
excluded from the light of life. This beautiful world must be 
secn by them no more. The lamp is extinguished and goes out 
in darkness. This idea of death as darkness often presents itself 
in the Old Testament, but in the New is applied only to the 
wicked (comp. Eccl. xi. 8, xii. 3; Matt. viii. 12). If verses 14, 15, 
affirm a resurrection of the righteous, or 19 as clearly denies 
a resurrection of the wicked, the probability is that there is no 
reference to the doctrine in either place. 
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Verse 20. ‘ Man that is in honour,’ se. 


This is very similar to verse 12, with the substitution of ‘un. 
derstandeth’ for ‘abideth’ (;3 for 4), by the alteration of a single 
letter, just as above in verses 13, 14, ayy and sy. This repetition 
and variation of verse 12 forms a very appropriate termination to 
the entire psalm, and serves to fasten in the memory the truths 
which it has made known. How emphatically have we here ex- 
hibited the character of those who stupidly judge from outward 
appearances, and place their happiness in external things! Here 
then is wisdom. In whatever state you are, therewith to be 
content ; and whatever be the lot of others, cease to envy them, 
God favours the good man and will honour him, if not in regard to 
riches and fading glory, yet in reference to other and better gifts, 

The main design of the psalm, therefore, appears to be to pro- 
mote contentment, to prevent worldly anxiety, and to teach 
acquiescence and confidence in the arrangements of God. The 
good man, though poor, is more blessed than the rich; his ex- 
perience and his aims are alike nobler and more productive of 
real good. 

As above intimated, we do not think the psalm has any special 
prophetic reference to Christ, there being no such application 
made of it in the New Testament, and its terms by no means 
require it. For similar reasons we suppose there is no specific 
reference to the resurrection of the dead and the last judgment. 
Yet most of the older commentators and many recent ones have 
understood the psalm to contain undeniable intimations of the 
resurrection especially. Nor do we wonder at this. In the light 
of the Gospel, and in accordance with its phraseology, certain 
expressions would bear such a construction, But if attention be 
paid to the true principles of interpretation, which require us to 
pay respect to characteristics of style, unity of subject, the genius 
of Hebrew poetry, and the exact position of the writer, we shall 
most likely see that such views are untenable. The temptation 
to allegorize and spiritualize in order to extract ‘mountains of 
meaning’ from a sentence or a word has led many astray. In 
expositions of Scripture, if anywhere, ‘in medio tutissimus iis, — 
the medium is best. The medium here would avoid both the 
absolutely literal and the exclusively figurative ; would treat this 
sacred ode not as only didactic, nor as merely ethical; would 
regard it as a divine revelation, and yet as embodying the 
experience of practical godliness. There can be no doubt that 
the truths here taught are set forth with greater perspicuity in the 
New Testament by our Lord and his Apostles, but there is @ 
peculiar beauty in many of the figures and terms used by the 
Psalmist. The substantial agreement of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments greatly adds to our faith, and proves the declaration that 
‘the things which were written aforetime, were written for our 
instruction.’ There is one passage which we should not forget, 
‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,’ and which 
should lead us to look for Christian truth in every page of the 
Old Testament. 

Had not this paper already extended beyond its proper limits, 
several other observations would have been made; but we omit 
them, and conclude by presenting the following translation of 
the psalm, which exhibits the parallelism and general structure 
of it. 


PsALM XLIx. 
TiTLE—To the Leader, for the sons of Korah, a Psalm, 
I. Inrropuction, ver. 1-4. 


. Hear this all peoples,— 
Give ear all ye who inhabit the earth : 
. Both low-born and high-born,— 
Rich and poor alike. 
. My mouth shall speak the things which are wise, 
And my heart’s meditation shall be of the things which are 
prudent. 
. I will incline my ear to a parable,— 
And expound my enigma with the harp. 


II. Proposition, ver. 5. 


. Why should I fear in the days of adversity ?— 
Why should the sin of my circumventors involve me ? 


III, TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT, ver. 6-20. 
a. The vanity of trusting in wealth, ver. 6-14. 

. Those who confide in their wealth,— 

And boast in the abundance of their riches ; 
. None can by any means redeem a brother,— 

Nor give to God his ransom price ; 
. For the ransom of their life is precious ;— 

And he ceases for ever :— 
. That he should still live continually,— 

Nor see corruption :— 
. When he sees that wise men die,— 

Fool and clown perish alike,— 

And leave their wealth to others, 

. Their secret thought is that their houses will be for ever,— 
Their dwelling-places, from generation to generation. 
And man in honour will not abide, 

He is like the beasts,—they perish. 
This their way is their confidence,— 
And their posterity exult in their sentiments. 
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. Like sheep men place them in the grave, 
Death shall rule over them ; 
The upright shall very speedily prevail over them,— 
The grave shall consume their figure, 
Because their dwelling is there. 


b. The confidence of the Psalmist in God, ver. 15, 


. Surely God will redeem my life from the power of the grave — 
For he will receive me. 


c. Concluding admonitions, &c., ver. 16-20. 
. Fear not when a man grows rich,— 
When the glory of his house increases ; 
. For when he dieth he shall not take anything away, 
His glory will not descend after him. 
. Though while he lives he may bless his soul,— 
(And they will praise thee when thou doest well to thyself), 
. It shall come to the generation of his fathers,—— 
They will never see the light. 
. Man that is in honour, and does not understand, 
Is like the beasts; they perish. 





Note on connection of ver. 7-10.—The first clause of ver. 8, as well as ver. 9, 
depend upon ver, 7; and ver. 10 depends upon the last cleuse of ver. 8: thus:— 

‘None can by any means redeem even a brother from death, and secure him 
continuance of life, because it is beyond the reach of human resources: 

‘He who has made the attempt ceases for ever from it, when he sees that even 
wise men die, as well as the foolish, whatever their hopes and aims.’ 


B. H. ¢. 








CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE THIRD CHAPTER 
OF HABAKKUK, 


WITH SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


More than forty years have elapsed since an interesting volume, 
entitled ‘Fragments, in Verse and Prose, by Miss Elizabeth 
Smith,’ was published by Mrs. Harriett Bowdler. The industry 
and talents of this lady were directed, amongst other valuable 
occupations, to the study of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and, —— 
other specimens of her great acquirements and exquisite taste, the 
volume referred to contains a new version by her of the third 
chapter of Habakkuk. 

But the undertaking was too arduous for one who was furnished 
with so very small an amount of critical aid, and who lived ata 
time when Hebrew criticism was very little understood in England 
—when the invaluable work of Glassius, his ‘ Philologia Sacra, 
slept quietly on the shelves of the Bodleian or the British Museum 
—when the learned and judicious scholia of Rosenmiiller were 
scarcely accessible to any one, except those who could avail them- 
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selves of large public libraries, and the Hebrew scholar had not 
the privilege of consulting the Lexicon of Gesenius, nor the stimulus 
of university Hebrew scholarships—when Parkhurst and the 
Hutchinsonians had rendered popular the system devised by 
Mascleff, of reading Hebrew without the vowel-points, and Secker, 
and Lowth, and Newcome, and Blaney all thought themselves at 
liberty, whenever they could not understand a passage in the He- 
brew Bible, to indulge in conjectural emendations of the text. 

At such a time, and with such slender help as she could com- 
mand, Miss Smith undertook a new translation of a hymn of 
considerable difficulty. It ought not, therefore, to surprise us, if, 
whilst we are struck with the elegant taste, and just apprehension 
of the text which appears in some parts of her version, in other 
parts it cannot stand the test of sound criticism. 

It is but justice to the memory of that excellent and talented 
lady to exhibit to our readers a few specimens from her new 
version, in which she has transfused into her native language the 
spirit and power of the sacred original. 

Miss Smith, in her new version, has restored the metrical ar- 
rangement of the Hebrew. We shall place the original Hebrew 
before the reader, then the Autesiadl Version, and lastly Miss 
Smith’s new version, that the latter may be compared with the 
two former. Verse 3 :— 

ND’ porn mds 
nbp FNETIAD WTP) 
yA Dw ADS 
prxn axdo indam 
AN ND 7333 
5 yD Dp 
Authorized Version, ver. 3 :— 
‘God came from Teman, 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. 
His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise. 
And [his ]* brightness was as the light ; 
Tle had horns | coming] out of his hands.’ 
Miss Smith :— 
‘The Almighty came from the south, 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. 
His glory covered the heavens, 
And his splendour filled the earth. 
And the brightness was as the light ; 
Rays [darted] from his hands.’ 





_" The words inclosed within brackets correspond with those printed in italics 
in the Authorized Version. 
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sy-n yen) 
odwy miyas inv 
315 pd mobn 


Authorized Version :— 


‘ And the everlasting mountains were scattered, 
The perpetual hills did bow : 
His ways [are] everlasting.’ 


Miss Smith :— 
* And the durable mountains burst asunder, 


The ancient hills fell down, 
His paths in days of old,’ 


Verse 10 :— 
prin ibn qe 
say DD DT 
iSyp Dynn ns 
Nw? ITD ON 
mbar toy my wow 


goby pyn ned 
smn pra max 


Authorized Version, ver. 10 :— 
‘ The mountains saw thee, [and] they trembled : 
The overflowing of the water passed by : 
The deep uttered his voice, 
[And] lifted up his hands on high.’ 


Verse 11 :— 
‘ The sun [and] moon stood still [in their] habitation : 
At the light of thine arrows they went, 
[And] at the shining of thy glittering spear.’ 


Miss Smith, ver. 10 :— 
‘The mountains saw Thee, they travailed, 
Torrents of water gushed forth, 
The abyss uttered his voice, 
The sun lift up his hands on high, 
The moon stopped [in] her mansion, 
At the brightness of thy flying arrows, 
At the lightning of thy flashing spear,’ 


Verse 11 :— 


This last verse may be compared with advantage with that of 
Henderson, the best in the English language. It conveys more 
forcibly, and with sufficient exactness, the spirit of the sublime 
original. 

hese extracts are sufficient to show what Miss Smith would 
have been likely to accomplish in translating from the Hebrew 
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prophets had she been furnished with those critical aids which are 
now open to every scholar. 

In suggesting some improvements of the Authorized Version, 
we shall confine ourselves chiefly to those passages in which the 
sense of the original does not appear to be correctly given ; being 
desirous of making as few changes as possible in a version which 
deservedly stands so high in public estimation. 

Verse 1. ‘A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet upon Sigionoth.’ 
‘A prayer,’ nbpn : ‘Nomen nbpn,’ says Rosenmiiller, ‘ oratio, sup- 
plicatwo, hoc loco haud dubie sensu latiore sumendum, pro carmzne 
ad Jovam directo, hymno, etc. And Gesenius translates the word, 
‘A poem, a song of praise to the Deity.’ It is clear that the 
common meaning of the word mbpn does not well apply to this 
poem. ‘Upon Sigionoth.’ Commentators have laboured with 
very little success to explain this word. 

Toes 2. ‘O Lorp,” I have heard thy speech’ (snynw myn 
por) : literally, ‘O Jehovah, I have heard the hearing of thee ; 
which does not accord so well with the English as with the Hebrew 
idiom. It means either what is said by thee, or what is said of thee. 
See Rosenm. in loc. I quite agree with Kennicott, Jahn, New- 
come, etc., in considering the next words as constituting a distinct 
sentence: y$yp mim nev, ‘I have feared, O Jehovah, thy work.’ 
The Authorized Version divides the words differently :— 

*O Lor», I have heard thy speech [and] was afraid : 
O Lorp, revive thy work,’ ete. 
Verse 2 continued :— 
YN DW IPI 
yonn Dw apa 

‘The nw are unquestionably the years or period of affliction 
which was to come upon the Jewish people’ (Henderson). The 
words may be thus translated :— 

In the midst of years thou wilt revive it : 

In the midst of years thou wilt make [it] known. 
‘Thou wilt revive it,” nn; literally, ‘revive. it.’ Glassius re- 
marks that the imperative is often used in the sense of the future : 
‘Imperativus pro futuro indicativi (Gen. xlii. 18): Hoe facite, 
ym et vivite, hoc est vivetis (Ps, xxxvii. 27): Deelina a malo et 
fac bonum, y2w et habita in seculum, hoc est, tum habitabis in 
seculum.”*° ‘Thou wilt make it known,’ ¢. e, Thou wilt make 
known thy work, the dealings of thy providence. 

Verse 3 :— 

‘His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise.’ 
* When MM occurs in the Hebrew Bible, our translators generally spell the 
word with capital letters. 
* Glassii Philologia Sacra, lib. i. tract. iii, canon xI., De Verbo. 
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yn DY ADS 

yosn mxdp indan 
The latter member of the verse in the Authorized Version, which 
is retained by Newcome and Henderson, does not fully preserve 
the parallelism. It is true that there is no good authority for 
giving to ndnm the sense of splendour, as Bishop Lowth does, in 
which he is followed by Miss Smith ; but Gesenius gives the word 
the sense of praise, glory ; and Dathe translates the verse,— 

‘ Tegit coelum ejus majestas : 
Gloria ejus totum terrarum orbem implet.’ 

Verse 4. ‘He had horns coming out of his hand.’ pyp ev- 
dently signifies rays of light in this passage, not horns.’ sp, ‘a 
beam, ray’ (Gesen.) ; ‘radios scintillantes emittit’ (Dathe) ; ‘ radii 
e manu fejua) erant ei’ (Rosenm.) ; and in the early version of 
Miles Coverdale, printed in 1535, the words are rightly translated, 
‘ Beams of light go out of his hondes.’ Miss Smith’s version is 
just and spirited: ‘ Rays [darted] from his hands.’ 

Verse 5 :— 

‘ Before him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at his feet.’ 
935 bY y90d 
wom FEM NYY 
‘awh, from ay, to inflame, has two significations : that of light 
ning or flame, and that of hot or burning fever’ (Henderson), 
His translation improves the parallelism :— 
‘ Before him went the plague, 
The burning pestilence followed him.’ 
But it does not seem necessary to alter the Authorized Version. 

Verse 6. ‘ He beheld, and drove asunder the nations.’ ‘ And 
drove asunder,’ 1n, from 4n9, to cause to tremble. So Henderson, 
‘Caused the nations to shake.’ Rosenmiiller, ‘ Vidit et dissolvit 
gentes.’ Verse 6 continued :— 


‘ And the everlasting mountains were scattered, 
The perpetual hills did bow.’ 


sy YEN 
pow mya nw 
Well translated by Miss Smith :— 


‘ And the durable mountains burst asunder, 
The ancient hills fell down.’ 


Verse 6 continued :—‘ His ways are everlasting.’ Miss Smith, 
‘His paths in days of old.’ hate sn ‘ His ancient ways: 
Neither of these is an improvement on the Authorized Version: 
vb phy man, we would propose, ‘ His [are] the ancient ways,’ & ¢ 
His ways are always the same, infinite in wisdom, justice, and mercy. 
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Verse 7. ‘The curtains.’ my, ‘The tent curtains’ (Hen- 
derson). 
ould 9. ‘According to] the oaths of the tribes, ye word,’ 
sox moo mya, ‘ Jusjuranda tribuum, dictum,’ 2. e. ‘ [lla omnia 
fecisti, ut promissis stares juramento confirmatis tribubus, te ipsis 
terram Chananzeam possidendam daturum esse’ (Rosenm.). “x, 
‘Verbum, decretum,’ Ps. xxvii. 9; Job xxii. 28 (Rosenm.). 
Archbishop Newcome translates this well: ‘ [According to] the 
oath [unto] the tribes, [even] the promise.’ Surely Henderson’s 
version of this passage is very fanciful: ‘Sevens of spears was the 
yord.’ Now though a definite is often put for an indefinite number 
in Hebrew, yet there is no reason that it should be so put here. 
neo niyaw is elliptical: ‘The oaths [to] the tribes.’ ‘ Juramenta 
tribubus que locutus es’ (Vulg.). So the Chaldee: sway oy 
ba pind mdyd orp ron, ‘ According to thy covenant which 
fie established with the tribes, to be for them for ever.’ 
Verse 10. ‘The overflowing of the water passed by.’ ov» ov 
say, ‘passed by,’ rather ‘ passed onward.’ ‘ Imber aquarum trans- 
iit: omnia inundavit ’ Ginesttt) ‘ And lift up his hands on 
‘oh? 
erse 11. ‘The sun [and] the moon stood still in their 
habitation.’ 
NWI ATW DN 
mbar Toy my wow 
Miss Smith makes a good sense by considering wow the nomi- 
native to the preceding sentence. But the Masorets evidently 
made the verse terminate with the verb xw>. Jhe change is not 
required, and is destitute of the necessary authority. Hence the 
best critics adhere to the common interpretation. The want of 
the connecting conjunction 3, which is properly supplied in the 
Authorized Version, is immaterial. It is frequently omitted in 
the Hebrew text. See Noldius in Particulam }. It is moreover 
found in ten of Kennicott’s mss., two editions and two Mss. prima 
manu. 
Verse 11 continued :— 
‘ At the light of thine arrows they went, 
[And] at the shining of thy glittering spear.’ 
yoda qryn aad 
n’9n pra m3 
Which may be translated,— 


‘ At the brightness of thine arrows they went onward, 
At the lightning of thy flashing spear,’ 


So Rosenmiiller: ‘ Ambularunt Israelite adversus hostes suos, ad 
splendorem fulguris haste tuz.’ 
Verse 12. ‘Thou didst thresh’ (win). ‘ Thou didst tread 
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down’ (Henderson), ‘Crush them, as by the drag’ (Ney. 
come). 
Verse 13 :-— 


‘ Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 
[Even] for salvation with thine anointed,’ 
joy yerd ney? 
IN wOrnE yer 
The two hemistichs are evidently parallel in sense :— 
‘ Thou wentest forth for the deliverance of thy people, 
For the deliverance of thine anointed.’ 


So Newcome and Henderson. In Miles Coverdale’s translation 
the words are, ‘ Thou camest forth to helpe thy people, to helpe 
thine anoynted.’ 

Verse 13 continued :—‘ By discovering the foundation even unto 
the neck.’ This passage is very difficult, but we can find nothing 
preferable to the Authorized Version. 

Verse 14. ‘ Thou didst strike through with his staves the head 
of his villages’ yp wx yym3 Nap. 49 Mss., 3 a prima manu, 3 
edit., read yt, and the Masoretic pointing is in the plural nm. 
‘mp, perhaps an arrow’ (Gesen.) ‘yp, non pagos aut paganoe 
sed preefectos militares, duces’ (Rosenm.) ‘Thou piercedst with 
his own spears the chief of his captains’ (Henderson). 

Verse 15. ‘ The heap of great waters’ p39 o'D wn. = This has 
been variously interpreted. ‘In luto aquarum multarum, s¢il 
calcasti, 7. ¢., in imo seu fundo maris, et per illud populo tuo viam 
fecisti’ (Rosenm.), Gesenius thinks -ton may signify the roaring, 
Henderson the boiling up of many waters: judicet lector. 

Verse 16 :— 

‘ When I heard, my belly trembled ; 
My lips quivered at the voice,’ 
9303 TAIN) nyow 
yney rdoy Sypd 

Miss Smith :— 

‘TI heard, and my bowels were moved ; 
At the sound my lips quivered.,’ 


Verse 16 continued :— 


‘ That I might rest in the day of trouble, 
When he cometh up unto the people he will invade me with 
his troops.’ 
my od moe Ww 
wy oY? nidyd 
Henderson :— 
‘ Yet shall I have rest in the day of trouble, 
When the people who shall invade him shall come up.’ 
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He translates yx, ‘ that shall attack us; but the suffix is the 
third person singular, and seems to refer to the Jewish people as 
a nation. 

Verse 17. nwyn, the work, the produce of the olive: so Miss 


Smith. The fruit of the olive (Newcome, Henderson), which is 
not quite so literal. 


Verse 17. ‘ Shall yield no meat.’ 
Son mynd 
bx, food (Miss Smith, Newcome, Henderson). 


Verse 17 continued. ‘ And [there shall be] no herd in the stalls.’ 
‘p2 xi, no cattle (Smith, Henderson). 





The Authorized Version of the 8rd Chapter of the Prophet Habakkuk, restored 
to its Metrical form, and amended from the Hebrew original. 


Verse 1, A hymn of Habakkuk the prophet upon Sigionoth, 


2. O Jehovah, I have heard what is said of thee ; 
I have feared, O Jehovah, thy work. 


In the midst of years thou wilt revive it, 
In the midst of years thou wilt make‘ [it] known, 
Tn wrath* remember mercy. 

. God came from Teman : 
And the Holy One from Mount Paran. Selah. 
His majesty covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his glory. 


. And his brightness was as the light : 

Rays [darted] from his hands : 

And there [was] the hiding-place of his power. 
. Before him went the pestilence : 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 


. He stood—-and measured the earth: 
He beheld—and caused the nations to shake. 
And the durable mountains burst asunder, 
The ancient hills fell down: 
His [are] the ancient ways. 
. I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: 
The tent-curtains of the land of Midian did tremble. 
. Was the displeasure of Jehovah kindled against the rivers? 
Was thine anger against the rivers? 
Was thy wrath against the sea ? 


That thou didst ride upon the horses, 
And thy chariots of salvation ? 





4 The words included within brackets are not in the Hebrew, but are added to 
make the sense clear. 


* Or, ‘ Thou wilt remember mercy.’ See note on ver. 2. 





Critical Remarks. 


. Thy bow was made quite naked ; 
According to the oath unto the tribes, [even | the promise, 
Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers, 


. The mountains saw thee—they trembled : 
The overflowing of the water passed onward : 


The Deep uttered his voice, 
And lifted up his hands on high. 


. The sun [and] moon stood still in their habitation : 
At the light of thine arrows they went on, 
At the lightning of thy flashing spear. 


. Thou didst march through the land in indignation : 
Thou didst tread down the heathen in anger. 


. Thou wentest forth for the deliverance of thy people ; 
For the deliverance of thine anointed. 


Thou woundedst the head out of the house of the wicked 
By discovering the foundation, even unto the neck, Selah, 


. Thou piercedst with his own spears the head of his captains: 
They came out, as a whirlwind, to scatter me: 
His joy was to devour the poor secretly. 


. Thou didst walk through the sea [with] thine horses : 
[Through] the heap of great waters. 


. I heard! and my bowels were moved : 
At the sound my lips quivered. 
Rottenness entered into my bones. 


Yet shall I have rest in the day of trouble: 
When the people that shall invade him shall come up. 


. Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vine ; 


The produce of the olive shall fail, 
And the field shall yield no food ; 


The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no cattle in the stalls ; 


. Yet will I rejoice in Jehovah : 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


. Jehovah the Lord is my shepherd, 
And he will make my feet like those of the antelope, 
And will make me to walk upon his high places, _ 


To the chief singer on my stringed instruments, 


Penrose. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE REIGNS OF SARGON AND 
SENNACHERIB. 


Iv the tenth number of the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature’ 
there appeared a letter on ‘Niebuhr and Eusebius,’ the state- 
ments made in which require much modification, in order to 
render them consistent with the Assyrian records to which the 
writer appeals. As a critique on what is itself a critique would 
be very awkward ; more pons as I by no means agree with 
what Niebuhr has stated ; 1 propose to treat de novo of the chro- 
nology of the two reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib, as deter- 
mined from Assyrian and Babylonian sources, and of the synchro- 
nisms between those reigns and those of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, I stated at the Belfast meeting of the British Associa- 
tion (in September, 1852) that the regnal years of these two 
kings were as certainly known as those of the Lagide, or of the 
Roman Emperors ; and nothing has since come to my knowledge 
calculated to raise the slightest doubt in my mind as to the cor- 
rectness of what I then advanced. On the contrary, Colonel 
Rawlinson, who had made four statements in his ‘Outline of 
Assyrian History,’ then a few months published, inconsistent with 
my views, has since retracted three of the four explicitly; and 
I cannot see how he can consistently maintain the remaining one.* 

The course which I mean to take is to describe, in the first 
place, the Assyrian sources from which information is to be 
derived ; to establish, in the second place, synchronisms between 
these Assyrian reigns and the Babylonian reigns of which Ptolemy 
has given a list in his celebrated canon ; and, in the third place, 
to connect the same reigns with the reigns of the kings of Judah 
and Israel mentioned in the Bible. 

I, With respect to the inscriptions which are the sources of 
information, it is proper to distinguish between such defects in 
them as arise from lacune, such as might exist in a Greek or 
Latin ms., and defects which arise from our partial ignorance of 
the language. ‘The greater part of the historical inscriptions can 
be interpreted with confidence. Frequently, however, a word 
occurs of which the meaning is as yet unknown, or a proper name 


* He stated that Sennacherib came to the throne in 716 B.c. (Outline, p. 18); 
t Sargon began to reign in 747 B.c. (id., p. 15); that Sargon was the same as 
Tiglath Pileser (id., p. 14); and that he was the same as Shalmaneser (id., p. 14). 
The three first statements he has abandoned, assigning dates of the commence- 
a of the two reigns, within a year of, if not precisely the same as, those which 
advocate. 
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that is expressed, wholly or in part, by what has been called g 
monogram ; and occasionally the construction and general purport 
of a whole sentence is unknown. Difficulties of this latter kind 
will be overcome as the language is more studied ; but those of 
the former are insurmountable, until new inscriptions be rendered 
available. 

Our sources of information respecting Sargon, whose name 
Sar-gina seems to signify ‘ King of the commons,’ ” and who was 
a successful usurper and founder of a dynasty, are, with one ex. 
ception, contained in the collection of inscriptions found and 
copied by M. Botta at Khorsabad, and published by the French 
Government. Among these are two sets of annals found in the 
chambers numbered II. and V.; but both of these are unfortu- 
nately in a very mutilated state. Several columns of each of 
them are totally lost; and of those which were copied a great 
majority of the fies are defective to a greater or less degree. To 
make amends for this mutilation of the annals, we have four copies 
of a long historical inscription, which embraces the first fifteen 
years of Sargon’s reign. A comparison of these copies has given 
a tolerably complete text. It is not so copious, however, as that 
of the annals, which in general recorded events with great 
minuteness ; and it does not always observe chronological order, 
For example, between the conquest of Ashdod, which took place 
according to the Annals in the 11th year, and that of Babylon in 
the 12th which there immediately follows it, the Great Historical 
Inscription inserts the account of the civil war in Ilibi, or Lurie 
tion, in which different princes were supported by the Kings of 
Assyria and Elam, and which ended in the complete establish 
ment of the authority of Assyria in all that region. According 
to the fragments of the annals that remain, this did not take place 
till the 13th or 14th year. Again, the defeat of the Egyptians at 
Raphia in the second year, when they came to the help of the 
King of Khajit (Gaza), is ensitiande followed by the. tribute 
of Egypt and some other southern regions ; which, however, we 
know from the annals, was not paid till the seventh year. The 
Khorsabad inscriptions on the colossal bulls and on the pavements 
are still less satisfactory, though they contain some historical 
notices, and indicate the extent of the dominions of Sargon about 
the fifteenth year of his reign. The notices to which I allude 
occur as titles of Sargon; he is called the king who devastated 
such a country, or carried away the inhabitants of such another. 
On the reverse of many of the pavement slabs at Khorsabad were 





> On the weights in the British Museum, the Jfana of the gina is contrasted 
with the Mana of the Sar, or king. The Phoenician inscriptions on the same 


weights have the words NPN for the former and =o for the latter. 
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inscriptions containing a different text; the titles given to the 
king being much fewer, and all mention of Babylon, and of Nabo 
the peculiar deity of the Babylonians, being omitted. I ex- 
plained this meer prs in 1849¢ by supposing that the inscrip- 
tions on the backs of the slabs were cut at an early period of the 
king's reign, and that on his making himself master of Babylon 
he rejected them and had new ones cut. I have never altered 
my opinion on this point, though it has not been received by 
others ; and I have recently satisfied myself of the precise date of 
these inscriptions on the reverses. It was after the campaign in 
Sargon’s first year, and before that in his second. No conquests 
are alluded to in these inscriptions, with the exception of two 
places in Babylonia; nine such places being mentioned in the 
great historical inscription. Now it appears from the annals that 
the first year’s campaign was carried on against Merodach Bala- 
dan King of Babylon, and his ally the King of Elam. Sargon 
does not appear to have had much success, having probably been 
attacked and having merely repelled the attack. He may, how- 
ever, have taken some places in the northern portion of Babylonia. 
In his twelfth year he conquered this entire country, including the 
seven places mentioned in the historical inscriptions but not on 
the reverses. Sargon’s conquests in his second year extended 
over all Syria to the confines of Egypt ; and if he had composed 
an inscription subsequently to this he would certainly have 
alluded to these conquests. 

In addition to the inscriptions found at Khorsabad and pub- 
lished by M. Botta, there is one inscription of Sargon found by 
Mr, Layard in the N.W. palace at Nimrotid, and published by 
the Trustees of the British Museum. It records a visit which he 
made to Kalakh, ¢.e. Nimrotid, the Calah of Scripture ; mentions 
the defects in the original construction of its palace, and the 
improvements in it which he effected; and lastly mentions the 
treasures which he brought to it. ‘These treasures were brought 
from Carchemish on the Euphrates, and were taken from Pesir, 
king of that city. Now it appears from the annals that Sargon 
took Carchemish in his fifth year; and it seems natural to suppose 
that he visited Calah on his return from it. At any rate, the 
wotion that this inscription records events later than any that are 
mentioned at Khorsabad is erroneous. The king does not claim, 
the sovereignty of Babylon, which he would have done had it been 
after his twelfth year. He speaks of Kiakki, king of Sinukhti, as 
king of Tabal. “This province: was conquered, according to the 
aunals, in his fourth year ; and in the ninth year, Amrich, king of 





* On the Khorsabad inscriptions, in the T ransactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 


Vol, xxii, 
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Tabal, is said to have been conquered. ‘This was evidently the 
more important conquest of the two, and the omission of all notigg 
of it in the Nimroid inscription proves, in my mind, that this was 
composed before the ninth year. I infer also, from there bei 
no allusion to the tribute of Egypt and Arabia in the seve 
year, that it was composed before that. I think, in short, thatit 
must needs be referred to the sixth year, or the latter end of the 
5th. I have dwelt on this point more than would otherwise be 
necessary, because very erroneous inferences have been drawn from 
the supposed late date of this inscription. Colonel Rawlinson, in 
his ‘ Outline of Assyrian History,’ referred it to the year 721 no, 
which he then supposed to be the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh 
of Sargon; but he must have abandoned this view when he 
brought down the accession of Sargon to 721. Others, however, 
seem to cling to it still. 

The sources of information respecting Sennacherib are three 
sets of annals, and the rock inscriptions of Bavian. The latter 
are much mutilated, a comected text being very rarely to be 
obtained, even by comparing the copies that have been taken of 
three inscriptions, which are almost identical. These relate to the 
events of Sennacherib’s first campaign. ‘The cylinder of Bellino, 
in the British Museum, is in perfect preservation, and records the 
events of the two first years with great minuteness. It begins, 
however, with the great battle in which Merodach Baladan and 
the king of Elam were defeated ; omitting all notice of previous 
events, and not entering into so many particulars respecting the 
battle and the subsequent capture of Babylon, as are given in the 
Bavian inscriptions. On the whole, however, we may be very well 
satisfied with what we possess, so far as the two first years of 
Sennacherib are concerned. On the colossal bulls at Kouyunjk 
there is a second set of annals extending over six years. A copy 
of these was taken by Mr. Layard, and it was from that copy that 
Colonel Rawlinson verified the reading of this king’s name, which 
I had previously pronounced to be Sennacherib. Colonel Ravw- 
linson found, in the account of the third campaign, mention of 
Hezekiah the Judean, the names of both king and country being 
written in syllabic characters, the reading of which could admit no 
question. his was not the case with the name of Sennacherib, 
which is expressed in part by ideographic characters or abbrevia- 
tions, the reading of which was then, though it is not now, open to 
dispute. I will endeavour to explain the grounds on which I read 
the name in 1849, and will then mention the confirmation which 
my reading received up to 1853, independently of the annals. 
‘The confirmation which it received frum the annals, as above 
stated, was obtained by Colonel Rawlinson in (I think) 1851. 
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The name of the son of Sargon consists of three parts The 
first is the name of a God, occurring with other divine names at 
Khorsabad and elsewhere. It is sometimes expressed by three 
characters, the ideograph for ‘god,’ and two others; sometimes 
by the ideograph for ‘god,’ and one other, which occurs as pho- 
netic in the second Persepolitan inscription, the characters in 
which have generally the same values as the Assyrian ones which 
correspond in form. ‘This second Persepolitan character was used 
with the character for par, to express an inflexion of the noun that 
ignifies ‘ Persia.” Hence I inferred that its value must begin 
with 8, or ¢, 5; and that it was likely to terminate with a conso- 
nant that might be expected to be used as a servile. The second 
clement in the name was a character accompanied by the plural 
sign; a character which must therefore denote a noun. The third 
clement is sometimes expressed by a monogram, but at other 
times is written with two characters having the values irba. The 
name of the son of this king consisted also of three elements. 
The first is the well-known divine name Asur. The second is 
the same as the second element in the father’s name. The third 
was of unknown value. We have then two names of father and 
son, the known parts of which are expressed below by Roman 


letters; the unknown by the Italic x, y, and z. I insert a hyphen 
to represent the plural termination, though this might be 7; and 
if so, it would be elided before the following vowel— 


S x y-irba Asur y 2. 


Knowing that the names Sennacherib and Esarhaddon were those 
of a father and son who reigned in Assyria, it occurred to me to 
give the character y the value akh (in the plural akhi) which 
would suit both names. I then valued provisionally z as an, and 
2as adan. ‘The probability in favour of these readings being 
substantially correct appeared to me very great; and I entertained 
the fullest confidence that the names were correctly assigned. 
Colonel Rawlinson, as I have stated, proved from Mr. Layard’s 
copy of the Kouyunjik annals, that the names were what | had 
stated them to be; and I have since met with the following con- 
firmations bearing on every doubtful point. 1st. The monogram 
which I have called z, and which terminates the son’s name, ter- 
minates also the name of the Chaldean king contemporary with 
Sargon and Sennacherib, and which Colonel Rawlinson has identi- 
fied with the Merodach Baladan of 2 Kings. 2nd. The character 
which I have called y is clearly proved to signify ‘a brother,’ and 
the value akh, nx, is just what we should expect it to have with 
that signification. 3rd. The character which I express by S x is 
interchanged in the Nimroud annals with gi im, and must therefore 
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have the value gin, jp. 4th. The monogram which is occasionally 
substituted for irda, is valued as trib, on a terra-cotta fragment in 
the British Museum. Lastly the two names have a clear signi 
cance in the Assyrian language, which of itself verifies the reading 
of them, 'sin-akhi-’irib (as I prefer writing the name ; for in 
Assyrian, if not in Hebrew, the power of p was certainly ta, ag 
that of y was tsh, or ch) signifies ‘ Tsin has multiplied brethren ? 
while Asur-akh-idin signifies ‘ Asur has given a brother.’ The 
analogous name Marduk-bal-idin signifies ‘Marduk has given a 
son ;) while Bal-cdin would signify ‘he has given a son.’ Thi 
however, is probably a corruption of Bil-bal-idin, ‘ Bil has given 
a son,’4 

To return from this digression. The Kouyunjik annals of 
which I was speaking are in tolerably perfect preservation for 
the two first years and the beginning of the third. The defects 
may be restored with perfect confidence, either from Bellino’s 
cylinder, or from parallel passages. It may be interesting to 
state that the events of the first important campaign are com 
densed into 54 lines; those of the second occupy 84; of the 
third 15; of the fourth 5; of the fifth 8; while those of the 
sixth occupy no less than 58. Some of the lines in this last 
portion are, indeed, very short ones; but making every allowance 
for this, the account of the last campaign cannot be much shorter 
than the whole of what precedes it. Of this portion many of 
the lines are altogether destroyed, but there is much that can be 
deciphered with confidence. As to the latter part of the third 
year, and the fourth and fifth, the greater part can be made out, 
though there is scarcely a line which is free from defect. 

The mutilated state of this set of annals renders it of much 
greater importance than it otherwise would be that the third set 
of annals, known as Colonel Taylor’s cylinder, should be exa- 
mined. This is a six-sided prism of baked clay, the inscriptions 
on all the sides of which appear to be in the most perfect pre 
servation. It is in London; but until an arrangement can be 
made with Colonel Taylor’s representatives, it is not permitted to 
copy, or even to read it. A plaster cast of it exists at Paris, 
which may perhaps be available; and a set of paper impressions 
were taken by Colonel Rawlinson in Colonel Taylor's life-time. 
These are in many places defective, according to Colonel Raw- 
linson’s account ; but the original is not so. On this — the 


annals of eight years are inscribed, the two last recording events 
which are mentioned in no other place. 





4 The Masoretic punctuation of these names is not to be depended on, Even 
the quiescent letters are in some of them misplaced. 
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II. I now proceed to determine the correspondence of the 
regnal years of Sargon and Sennacherib, with those in Ptolemy’s 


on. 

The Khorsabad inscriptions establish four facts respecting 
the sovereignty of Babylon. 1. In the early inscriptions of 
Sargon he did not claim the sovereignty of Babylon. 2. In the 
inscriptions of his fifteenth year he did claim it. 3. In the twelfth 

ear of his reign he conquered Babylon. 4. Merodach Baladan, 
fom whom he conquered it, had held it twelve years. The date 
of the conquest of Babylon will be found in Botta, pl. 65, 1. 2. 
The length of the reign of Merodach Baladan is given in the same 

ge, and in pl. 151,113. Now there is one king in Ptolemy’s 
canon of the Babylonian rulers, and one only, whose name re- 
sembles that of Merodach Baladan ; and it is very remarkable 
that his reign occurs at the very period when it appears from 
Isaiah that Sargon must have reigned, and that it, and it only, 
lasted twelve years. ‘The fifth reign in the canon is Magdoxeu- 
natov 16’, Mardokempadus, twelve years. He has been identified 
by og chronologers with the Merodach Baladan of Scripture ; 
and it has been remarked that ux probably represents the sound 
b, the Greek 8 having been pronounced v. However this may be, 
the coincidences that I have mentioned leave little doubt as to the 
identity of this Mardokempadus, and the king who held Babylon 
for twelve years in the reign of Sargon. If this be the case, how- 
ever, the successor of this king should be capable of identification 
with Sargon himself. Now the sixth name in the canon is 
’Apmiavoy ¢; and, as the breathings in the Greek mss. are not to 
be depended on, we may read this Harkianus, five years. This is 
an admissible corruption of Harkina ; and this was probably the 
Babylonian or Chaldean form of Sargina ; which Chaldean form 
the framer of the canon would be likely to adopt. As to the first 
part of the name, I observe that the Assyrian language differed 
from all others of the Semitic family in its use of 8, y, form. The 
pronominal affixes of the third person, sw, s’, sa, sunu, sun, sina, 
sin, become comparable with those of other languages when h is 
substituted for the initial s. In like manner, the causative conju- 

tions, active and passive, are formed by prefixing s in lieu of A, 
t would, therefore, be by no means unnatural that sar, ‘king,’ 
should be converted into Aar. In fact, the root yw is to all 
— cognate with the Greek epx; px, having taken the 
place of pp, and the aspirate before the x having been dropped, in 
consequence of the vicinity of the aspirate included in the p. 
With respect to the change of g into k, it may suffice to observe 
that the same monogram which in the name of Sargon is tran- 
scribed by gina, is transcribed by kina in the name Yakina, the 
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father or ancestor of Merodach Baladan. I should observe that 
the view which I here take of the language of Babylon is this ;— 
there was a court language, in which the principal inscriptions 
were composed, which differs very slightly from the Assyrian, 
But there was also a popular language, resembling much more 
closely the Aramean, and the language of Chaldea, properly s9 
called, that is, the country about Bassora. It was this latter 
language which the Babylonish astronomers, who are specially 
denominated ‘ Chaldeans,’ must have used, and the regal names of 
the canon would naturally conform to it. If this hypothesis of 
Merodach Baladan (Marduk-bal-idin) and Sargon (Sar-gina), 
being the Mardokempad and Arkian of the canon, be not cor. 
rect, it will be necessary to find two other consecutive kings in the 
canon, who can represent the two kings of the Khorsabad inserip- 
tions, which is an obvious impossibility, as the slightest examina- 
tion of the canon will prove. If it be correct, the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Sargon in Assyria, according to the reckoning of 
the Khorsabad annals, must be the first year of Arkianus, accord- 
ing to the canon; that is, the thirty-ninth year of Nabonassar; 
and the first year of Merodach Baladan in Babylon, and the first 
of Sargon in Assyria, would both be the twenty-seventh of Nabo- 


nassar, the commencement of which, according to the pel 


Julian reckoning, would be the 20th of February, 721 B.c. They 
both began to reign within the year which preceded this ; it being 
now certain, that the year of a king which began next after his 
accession was counted as the first of his reign, On this principle, 
Sargon having conquered Babylon in his twelfth year, his thin 
teenth would be counted as his first in Babylon; and as only five 
years are assigned by the canon to Arkianus, Sargon’s reign in 
Babylon would terminate in some manner or other in his seven- 
teenth year. The canon, however, gives him no successor. It 
places after him an interregnum of two years. 

With respect to Sennacherib and his connection with Babylon, 
his inscriptions furnish us with the following facts :—1. He never 
calls himself king or other ruler of Babylon. 2. In his first cam- 
paign, he conquered Merodach Baladan, gaining a great victory 
over him, the king of Susa and other kings his allies, and as the 
result of this taking and plundering Babylon. On this occasion 
he made Bil-id king of Babylon. 3. In his fourth campaign he 
attacked Merodach Babylon (who fled to an island), carried away 
his brethren whom he had left behind, burned his cities, and 

laced his own son, Asur-nadimmu, on his throne. Looking in 
>tolemy’s canon for events parallel to these, we find that the 
interregnum which followed the reign of Arkianus, was succeeded 
by the reign of Braigov y'. Here we have precisely the same 
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name which is given in Bellino’s cylinder; and it seems evident 
that the three years which the canon gives to Belibus are those 
which followed the first of Sennacherib; his first year being the 
last of the interregnum in Babylon. This can scarcely admit of a 
doubt ; and yet it may be corroborated by the correspondence of 
the next reigns, according to the inscriptions, and according to 
the canon. In the former we have Asur-nadimmu ; in the latter 
Amgwvadiou, or according to another copy, Axagavadicov. The 
uestion is, whether this is an admissible corruption of the other. 
I will be observed that to a great extent they agree. Both 
begin with A, both have an r in the second syllable, and both 
have nadi in the latter part. The p in the canon I believe to 
have originated in the resemblance between the cursive form of 
this letter, and that of the double sigma, which in medieval 
Greek are often scarcely to be distinguished. If oo be restored 
in place of the x, the difference between the names will become 
very slight indeed; and in truth, we have no other alternative 
but to admit this change, or to reject the authenticity of the 
canon altogether. 

The events of the interregnum, and of the reign of Belibus, 
are recorded in an extract from Alexander Polyhistor, preserved 
in the Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chronicle, 42. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of the Latin version of the Armenian ver- 
sion of Eusebius’ text; and it may therefore be well supposed 
to contain errors. On the whole, however, it harmonises with 
the Assyrian annals, and indicates some important facts which 
they overlook :— 


‘ After the brother of Sennacherib had reigned, and after Acises had 
ruled in succession over the Babylonians, he was slain by Merodach 
Baladan, before he had held the government thirty days. Merodach 
Baladan held it by force for six months, when a person named Elibus 
having killed him, became king. But in his third year Sennacherib, 
king of the Assyrians, collected an army against the Babylonians, and, 
having engaged in battle with them, defeated them; he took him pri- 
soner, along with his friends, and ordered him to be led into Assyria, 
Having acquired dominion over the Babylonians, he appointed his son 
Asordanius their king, while he himself retired to Assyria.’ 


It appears from this, that when Sargon gave up the govern- 
ment of Babylon in his seventeenth year, he appointed one of his 
sons king. ‘The following year, the eighteenth of Sargon in 
Assyria, or the forty-fourth of Nabonassar, would naturally be 
called the first of this brother of Sennacherib. In that year, how- 
ever, Sargon died ; and, whether in connection with this event or 
not, Acises obtained the throne. Merodach Baladan, who, since his 
defeat six years previously, had been confined to his kingdom of 
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Chaldea, now returned to Babylon, and resumed the government 
for six months, which were partly in this forty-fourth, and partly in 
the forty-fifth year of Nabonassar. He would of course call these 
his eighteenth and nineteenth years ; but Sennacherib having con. 
quered him, and established Belibus® (or as he is here called Eli. 
bus) in his place, of whom the forty-sixth of Nabonassar would be 
counted as the first year; the forty-fourth and forty-fifth were in 
subsequent computations regarded as an interregnum. _Polyhistor 
is silent as to the fact of Belibus having been placed on the throne 
by Sennacherib; but he records another fact as to which the 
annals are silent (at least the Kouyanjik annals ; what may be 
the case with Colonel Taylor’s remains to be seen). Sennacherib 
made war against Belibus, defeated him, and carried him captive 
to Assyria. The Kouyanjik annals only tell us that he made his 
son king; they say nothing as to the cause of the vacancy into 
which he stepped. The fact seems to be that, an event not re 
corded in the annals had occurred at the latter end of Senna- 
cherib’s third year, to wit, the loss of his army in Judea, which 
encouraged both Belibus in Babylonia and Merodach Baladan in 
Chaldea, to assert their independence ; and which again led Sen- 
nacherib to make war against them, and dethrone them. It 
appears from the annals, taken in connection with another bull 
inscription, that Asurnadim was made king of the two countries 
that I have mentioned. 

III. It remains that I should consider the synchronism between 
the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah and those of Sargon 
and Sennacherib. At first sight this seems simple enough. Sen- 
nacherib’s expedition against Hezekiah appears to have been in 
the third year of his reign; but it is stated, in 2 Kings xviii. 13, 
(repeated, as all this narrative is, Is. xxxvi. 1), that this was the 
fourteenth of, Hezekiah. Consequently, it is natural to infer, 
Hezekiah must have begun to reign eleven years before Sen 
nacherib ; that is, his first year would be the eighth of Sargon, or 
714 nc. The received shennatian, however, places the com- 
mencement of Hezekiah’s reign in 726 B.c.; and unless we 
shorten the reign of some of his successors by about twelve years, 
we cannot lower this date. It is established on a series of 
numbers, which, if they be all correctly given, determine the date 
of the accession of Hezekiah within a year, or at most two years. 
We have then, it appears, to make this choice. We must either 
assume some latent error in the length of a subsequent reign, oF 
we must reject the numeral, in 2 Kings xviii. 13, as corrupt. 





© Polyhistor, as we have his text, speaks of Merodach Baladan being slain, This 
is a mistake of his, or else of one of the translators. He was only driven from 
Babylon to Chaldea. 
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these alternatives the former would be preferred by most persons, 
if no additional evidence could be produced on the question. It 
appears to me, however, that there is further evidence, of the 
most conclusive nature, which compels us to take the latter alter- 
native. The capture of Samaria by the Assyrians is distinctly 
sated, in 2 Kings xviii. 10, to have been in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah. This is not an isolated statement. It is stated, 2 
Kings xviii. 9, that in the fourth year of King Hezekiah, which 
was the seventh year of Hoshea, Shalmanaser king of Assyria 
came up against Samaria and besieged it. The following verse 
sates that in the sixth year of Hezekiah, that is, the ninth year 
of Hoshea, Samaria was taken. Now it is most certainly de- 
ducible from the inscriptions of Sargon that Samaria was taken in 
his second year, that is, 720 B.c. This being the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, his first must have begun in 725 B.c., and his father Ahaz 
must have died in 726 B.c. This harmonizes with the received 
chronology as perfectly as could be desired, requiring no change 
in the length of the reign of any of the kings of Judah. It places, 
however, the expedition of Sennacherib in the twenty-fifth in 
place of the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. 1 am per- 
suaded that this correction of the received text is a necessary one ; 
and it will appear that it removes some difficulties with respect to 
the embassy of Merodach Baladan, which on the other supposition 
would be insurmountable. In the first place, if we suppose ‘the 
fourteenth year’ to be the true reading in 2 Kings xviii. 9, we 
must suppose the embassy to be subsequent to this date. The 
embassy was consequent on Hezekiah’s recovery from sickness, 
which was fifteen years before his death, and of course when he 
had reigned fourteen years. It must have been at the earliest at 
the very end of his fourteenth year, and was most probably in his 
fifteenth. But this embassy preceded an unsuccessful attempt of 
the Assyrians on Jerusalem, or at least an occasion when they 
might be expected to make an attempt on it. Such an attempt 
must therefore have been made in or after the fifteenth year of 
Hezekiah. Accordingly, the received chronology places the ex- 

dition of Sennacherib, in which he took the fenced cities of 
udah, in the fourteenth of Hezekiah, Merodach Baladan’s em- 
bassy in the fifteenth, and the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
in the seventeenth. The text, however, of 2 Kings xviii. 14-17, 
plainly intimates that the events recorded in it were all in one 
campaign. ‘To suppose three years’ interval between Hezekiah 
sending to the king of Assyria to Lachish (v. 14) and the king 
of Assyria sending ‘l'artan, Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh (the general, 
the chief eunuch, and the cupbearer) from Lachish to Hezekiah 
(v.17), is as uncritical an attempt at cutting through a difficulty 
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as was probably ever made. Lachish was a small town which 
the king of Assyria besieged and took; and he could not haye 
been very many days engaged at it. The representation of its 
capture te been found at Kouyunjik, and it is referred to the 
third year of Sennacherib.' Now, if we place the accession of Heze- 
kiah at the received date of 726 B.c., his fourteenth year, that of 
his illness, would be 712, corresponding to the tenth of Sargon; 
and the date of the embassy would be the beginning of the 
eleventh. In that year Sargon made an expedition into Palestine, 
and took Azotus; it is the year referred to in Is, xx. 1. A 
promise of deliverance from the king of Assyria on that occasion 
would be very natural ; and if given it was fulfilled, for Sargon 
appears to have confined his expedition to the sea-coast. And 
again, on this supposition, this was the precise time when an 
embassy from Merodach Baladan would naturally come. Sargon 
had been gaining strength, and it could easily be foreseen that he 
would make an attack on Babylon, which he did in the follow. 
ing year. Merodach Baladan would, therefore, with a view to 
strengthen himself, have gladly embraced any opportunity of 
gaining an ally: and the marvellous event connected with Heze- 
kiah’s recovery would afford him a good opportunity for sending 
to him. But how would the case stand on the other supposition? 
In the third and fourth years of Sennacherib, Merodach Baladan 
was not king of Babylon. Though he might be desirous of 
strengthening himself Ge acquiring fresh allies, it could not be 
from Babylon that he would send ambassadors; and yet it is 
expressly stated by Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 4) that the ambas- 
sadors came from Babylon. 

Everything, in short, harmonizes with the view I take exce 
the one date in 2 Kings xiii, 13, and the transposition of 
events recorded in the 20th chapter, which I place before those in 
the latter part of the 18th and in the 19th. ‘The transposition is, 
however, not unnatural ; it being the custom in Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of that age to record the foreign events of the whole reign 
first, and the domestic events, theugh prior in point of time, 
subsequently. As for the error in the 13th verse, it is what a 
critical copyist would be very apt to make, who was not aware of 
the custom that I have just stated, and who perceived the neces 
sity for placing Hezekiah’s sickness in the fourteenth year of his 
reign. 

It only remains that I should state the grounds on which I have 


f See Layard’s ‘ Nimrod and Babylon,’ p. 152. The following seems to express 
the meaning of the inscription over the king’s hand better than what is there 
given :—‘Sennacherib, king of men, king of Assyria, having sat down on a throne 

the suppliants (?) of Lachish pass before him.’ 
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said that, Samaria was taken in the second year of Sargon. This 

ars to me a matter of the most perfect certainty; yet it is 
ignored or rejected by all who have written on the subject. It is 
evident from the Khorsabad annals that Sargon was not in Syria 


in the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth years of his reign. In the 
seventh he was in possession of Samaria ; for he says (Botta, Ixxv. 
5, 6), after mentioning some Arabian nations who had not paid 
their tribute, ‘When | had slaughtered them with the arrows of 
Asur my lord, carrying away the remainder of them, I made them 
todwell in Samaria.” It is evident from this that Samaria was taken 
before this ; and, consequently, either in this seventh year or in 
the first or second. The annals of the seventh year are much 
mutilated ; but it is plain that in the first portion of them, Sargon 
was engaged with his neighbours on the north-east and north. It 
is of some interest that a Dayukku is here mentioned ; he is 
called a Mannian, that is, an inhabitant of Lesser Media, and 
appears to have been an independent chief. ‘There can be little 
doubt that this was the Dejoces (Axioxns) of Herodotus. The year 
mentioned is five years before the commencement of his reign 
according to Herodotus, and seven according to Eusebius. After- 
wards Mita king of Musk and the neighbouring country of the 
Quwin, which lay to the north-west, were attacked. It is only in 
pl. Ixxxi. 1. 3 that any countries to the south are referred to. The 
Arabians who were refractory were subdued and carried away to 
Samaria ; and then the tribute of Pharaoh king of Egypt, Tsamtsi 
_ of Arabia, and Idhu amar (hod. amir) of Tsabah (x20) is 

cribed. It is then impossible that the capture of Samaria 
should be recorded in the annals of the seventh year. Mutilated 
as they are, one entire line and portions of several others being 
destroyed, there is no room for this event. It is, however, ex- 
tremely improbable that it should have been omitted in the annals ; 
for it is recorded at considerable length in the great historical 
inscription (Botta, pl. cxlv. lines 11-13): ‘I went to and captured 
Samaria. 1 carried away 27,280 persons that dwelt there. Having 
constructed fifty chariots among them, I caused the rest of their 
equipment to be provided (?). Having set one of my eunuchs 
over them, I imposed upon them the tribute of the former people.’ 
In this passage (respecting the meaning of only one unimportant 
clause of which alone there can be any doubt) there is evidently 
great omission; and it is probable that it includes transactions 
of different years. It occurs immediately after the account of the 
defeat of the king of Elam, which must have taken place in 
Sargon’s first year, and immediately before the account of the 
defeat of the king of Gaza and his Egyptian allies, which cer- 
tainly occurred in the second year (see Botta, pl. Ixxi. 1. 1-5), to 
which account that of the tribute paid in the seventh year is 
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annexed as a sequel. From this I infer that Samaria was taken 
in the second year, and its inhabitants were carried away, tho 

it was not completely colonised till the seventh year. ‘This ue 
nisation is implied in the concluding sentence of the extract above 
given. It may have taken place partially in the second year, and 
I believe it did; {but it was completed in the seventh. The 
capture of Samaria is also noticed in the Nimrid inscription, 
which I have assigned to the latter end of the fifth year of 
Sargon. He there calls himseif ‘ the subjugator of Judea ( Yaudu), 
the place of which is remote,’ which we only refer to his conquest 
of Samaria; for he never alludes in any other inscription to an 
attack on Judea, properly so called. On the bulls at Khorsabad 
he styles himself ‘ the destroyer of Samaria and the whole house 
of "Omri (Khumri),’ and on the pavements to the same effect, 
Now in the annals of the second year there was ample room for 
an account of this conquest, while in no other part of the annals 
could it have been recorded at any length. In the annals of the 
second year, twenty-seven entire lines are consecutively wanting, 
Two entire columns have perished between the fragment in pl. 
Ixx. and pl. lxxi. The first five lines of this last plate contain an 
account of the war with the king of Gaza and a party of Egyptians 
that came to his assistance ; after which comes the account of the 
transactions of the third year. The 10th line of pl. 1xx. contains 
the beginning of the annals of the second year. It is but a 
fragment: ‘In my second year Ilu > The 11th line gives 
the name of a city which was the scene of action, Qargar. Colonel 
Rawlinson has supposed this to be the Biblical syry (Aroar) ; but 
I know no other instance in which y is confounded with p. Be 
sides it appears from Botta, pl. cxlv. 1. 22, that it was a fortress 
of the king of Hamath. At all events it was in Syria; and as 
the beginning and ending of the campaign were in that country, 
it is to be presumed that the whole of it was there. Of the 12th 
line of this column we have only a few detached characters ; of 
the 13th we have nothing ; and the two next columns, containing 
46 lines, are altogether lost. The slabs containing them were 
among the first that M. Botta found. He had in the first instanee, 
as is well known, no help; and to copy all that he found, before 
it perished, was out of his power. It was natural that he should 
prefer sculptures, the meaning of which was evident, to writing in 
a character that he did not understand, and which might never be 
understood. We cannot blame him; but we cannot too deeph 
lament the loss of the most interesting record yet found. It 
appears to me quite certain that in this last portion of the annals 
the account of the capture of Samaria was given with the name of 
its king, and the places to which its 27,280 inhabitants were 
transported. Probably, too, the names of people who were brought 
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to occupy their places were stated also. This loss is irreparable. 
We may hope, however, that some cylinder like Colonel ‘Taylor's 
may exist, in which the annals of Sargon may be given ; and that 
this may be brought to light, so as to supply in some measure 
what we wish for. 

According to the view that I take, Samaria having been be- 
1 by Shalmaneser two years before it was taken, Shalmaneser 
was a different person from Sargon who took it. He attacked it 
inthe last year of his reign; and if the passages in the second 
Book of Kings, in which this attack is mentioned, be carefully 
considered, it will be perceived that it is nowhere stated that 
Shalmaneser took Samaria, though this has been assumed to be 
thecase by all commentators. ‘In the ninth year of Hoshea, the 
king of Assyria took Samaria’ (2 Kings xvii. 6). ‘ And it came 
to pass in the fourth year of king Hezekiah, which was the seventh 
year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Israel, that Shalmaneser king 
of Assyria came up against Samaria and besieged it. And at 
the end of three years they [not he| took it: even in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah, that is the ninth year of Hoshea king of Israel, 
Samaria was taken’ (2 Kings xviil. 9,10). The change of ex- 
pression here is very remarkable. The identity of Shalmaneser 
and Sargon, which some have supposed, appears to me extremely 
improbable. ‘The kings of Assyria, like other kings, had peculiar 
names by which they were distinguished ; and though these might 
be varied dialectically in different provinces, different names 
would not be given to the same king in the historical books of the 
same neighbouring people. The question is, however, one of fact. 
IfSargon took Samaria in his second year, he could not have been 
the same as Shalmaneser. If, on the other hand, he did not take 
it till the seventh year, he must have been the same as Shalma- 
neser, This last supposition will, however, it ought to be recol- 
lected, by no means remove the difficulty as to the third of 
Sennacherib coinciding with the fourteenth of Hezekiah. If this 
were the case, the sixth of Hezekiah, when Samaria was taken, 
would coincide with the thirteenth year of Sargon, long subse- 
quently to the date at which Sargon says that he transported the 
vanquished Arabs to Samaria. 

On the whole it appears to me that, while there is one difficulty 
(the reading of fourteenth in place of twenty-fifth in 2 Kings xviii. 
13 and the parallel place of Isaiah) in the way of the chrono- 
logical system that I adopt, which is not of a very serious nature,’ 
there are far greater difficulties, I may say insurmountable ones, 
inthe way of reconciling the present reading of these passages 





8 Other mistakes in numerals are admitted on all hands to exist in the sacred 
text. Compare 2 Kings viii. 26, and 2 Chron, xxii, 2; 2 Kings xxiv. 8, and 


2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. 
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with the history of Sargon and of Merodach Baladan, as deduced 
from the Assyrian annals, I will close this paper with a canon 
of the chronology of the period of which I treat—in which the 
years of Nabonassar (the commencement of each of which, accord- 
ing to the proleptic Julian reckoning, is added) are compared with 
those of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Jewish sovereigns, In 
estimating the latter, I desire to leave it an open question whether 
the regnal years which I suppose to have commenced on the first 
Tisri, or in September, began five months before or seven months 
after those with which they are equated. 


An. 26 (20th February, 722 B.c.) = last of Shalmaneser = 5th Ju. 
geeus = 4th Hezekiah = 7th Hoshea. Shalmaneser besieges Samaria; 
he is deposed by Sargon. Merodach Baladan, with the help of Khum- 
banigas, king of Elam, makes himself master of Babylon. 

An. 27 (20th February, 721 B.c,) = lst Sargon = lst Merodach Ba- 
ladan (Mardokempad) = 5th Hezekiah = 8th Hoshea, Sargon defeats 
the Elamites and Babylonians, and captures two cities in northern 
Babylonia (Cuttah and Ava?"), the inhabitants of which he carries 
away to Khatti, i. e., Syria. (Botta, pl. 70, lines 9, 10.) 

An, 28 (19th February, 720 B.c.) = 2nd Sargon = 2nd Merodach 
Baladan = 6th Hezekiah = 9th Hoshea. Sargon takes Hamath, and 
carries away its inhabitants and their king. He then takes Samaria, 
where he places the people of Hamath and of the Babylonian cities taken 
in the preceding year (2 Kings xvii. 24), He also attacks Gaza, gains 
a victory over its king and his Egyptian allies at Raphia, and takes the 
former prisoner. 

An. 29 (19th February, 719 B.c.) = 3rd Sargon = 3rd Merodach 
Baladan = 7th Hezekiah. 

An, 30 (19th February, 718 B.c.) =4th Sargon = 4th Merodach 
Baladan = 8th Hezekiah, 

An. 31 (19th February, 717 B.c.) = 5th Sargon = 5th Merodach 
Baladan = 9th Hezekiah. Sargon takes Carchemish, the capital city of 
Pitsir,’ and carries away his spoil. He places it at Kalakh (Calah, 








» The names of these cities are expressed by monograms, to the pronunciation 
of which I have as bs no clue from any Assyrian source. I presume, however, 
that they are two of the places mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 24. Some Babylonian 
prisoners may have been taken in the battle and disposed of along with the 
inhabitants of these cities. 

' It is generally thought that Carchemish was the modern Kirkesia, on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, where it is joined by the Khaboras. This is, however, a 
mistake ; and the similarity of name, on which it is founded, is by no means 80 
great as to command our assent. The true site of Carchemish is at or near Bir, 
on the opposite bank of the Euphrates, and about 200 miles higher up. It seems 
evident, from the inscriptions of Sargon alone, that Carchemish could not be where 
it is generally thought to be. If it were there, it would be the key of Syria; but 
Sargon does not attack it until three years after his Syrian campaign, which, it 
appears, he commenced in the territory of Hamath, having of course met with no 
opposition previously. The fact is that Kirkesia belonged to Assyria, the kings 
of which had, long previously to this, complete command of that passage over the 
river. Carchemish, on the contrary, had its own king, who must be subdued 
before the Assyrians could make their way to the north-west. The conquest of 
Carchemish led the way to an attack on Mita, king of Musk, and on the Quwin; 
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i.e, Nimrid) ; and records his visit to that city, and the improvements 
made by him in its palace, in an inscription which is extant. 

An, 32 (18th February, 716 3B.c.) = 6th Sargon = 6th Merodach 
Baladan = 10th Hezekiah. 

An, 33 (18th February, 715 8.c.) = 7th Sargon = 7th Merodach 
Baladan = 11th Hezekiah. Sargon having subdued some refractory 
Arabs, transports them to Samaria. He receives tribute from Egypt, 
Arabia, and Sabea, 

An, 34 (18th February, 714 3.c.) = 8th Sargon = 8th Merodach 
Baladan = 12th Hezekiah. 

An, 35 (18th February, 713 3.c.) = 9th Sargon = 9th Merodach 
Baladan = 13th Hezekiah. 

An, 36 (17th February, 712 B.c.) = 10th Sargon = 10th Merodach 
Baladan = 14th Hezekiah. Hezekiah is sick unto death, but recovers. 
Deliverance from the king of Assyria is promised to him, as well as an 
addition to his life. 

An, 37 (17th February, 711 B.c,) = 11th Sargon = 11th Merodach 
Baladan = 15th Hezekiah, Sargon passes through Syria, and conquers 
Azdud (Azotus). Hezekiah is untouched. Sargon goes on to the 
copper mine of Baal Zephon, probably Suraibat el Khadem, in the 
Siniatic peninsula, (See Report of British Association for 1852, p. 112.) 
Merodach Baladan sends an embassy to Hezekiah, 

An, 38 (17th February, 710 B.c.) = 12th Sargon = 12th Merodach 
Baladan = 16th Hezekiah, Sargon conquers Babylon, driving out from 
it Merodach Baladan; who, however, retains the kingdom of Chaldea, 
Qarduniyas or Bit- Yakina, bordering on the Shit el Arab and the 
Persian Gulf. 








but it was not the direct road to Syria. That this was the true position of Car- 
chemish is, however, rendered much more obvious by the inscriptions of Asur- 
yuchura-bal, the founder of the north-west palace of Nimroud. In his annals he 
gives his line of march along the Khaboras to its junction with the Euphrates; 
which is at Chirgi called the nibirti, or crossing-place, of the Euphrates. Now it 
really appears to me that there is much stronger evidence, from similarity of name, 
of the identity of Chirqi and Qirgesiu, than of Qarqumus and Qirgesia. The omission 
of a radical letter like m, placed between two broad vowels, is by no means likely ; 
whereas the interchange of ¢ and ch before an i is analogous to what occurs in 
very many languages, ‘The initial character in this name is sometimes tsir and 
sometimes chir (tshir), Either of these might, according to the usage of different 
people, and even of the same people in different words, be interchanged with 
org. In another expedition, this early Assyrian king gives his route to Carchemish, 
whith is different from the very beginning. He keeps to the north of that range 
of mountains to the south of which the Khabur flows. Subsequently, we have his 
line of march from Carchemisb to the Orontes. He crosses a range of mountains, 


at the foot of which he comes to the town of Khajaj, > *Azaz; the name 


retained to this day renders its position indisputable. He then crosses the Aprin 
(Afrin), and the Arantu or Orontes. The names of these rivers are both pre- 
served so as to identify them clearly. Now this is an exact description of the 
route from Bir to Antioch; while it is impossible to make it correspond with that 
from Kirkesia to Antioch, or to any place on the Orontes. I have dwelt the longer 
on this point from its very great importance. An error of such magnitude as I 
have pointed out, affecting the site of an important city like Carchemish, must 
throw into disorder the entire geography of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
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An, 89 (17th February, 709 B.c.) = 13th Sargon in Assyria, Ist Sar. 
gon (Harkianus) in Babylon = 17th Hezekiah. 

An. 40 (16th February, 708 B.c.) = 14th and 2nd Sargon = 18th 
Hezekiah. 

An, 41 (16th February, 707 3B.c.) = 15th and 3rd Sargon = 19th 
Hezekiah, 

An, 42 (16th February, 706 B.c.) = 16th and 4th Sargon = 20th 
Hezekiah. 

An, 48 (16th February, 705 3.c.) = 17th and 5th Sargon = 2lst 
Hezekiah, Sargon gives up the kingdom of Babylon to a son of his, 
whose name has not been preserved. 

An, 44 (15th February, 704 B.c.) = 18th Sargon (interregnum in 
Babylon) = 22nd Hezekiah, Sargon dies, and is succeeded in Assyria 
by his son Sennacherib. His other son cannot keep possession of Babylon, 
He is succeeded by Acises; and he at the end of the year by Merodach 
Baladan, who would call this his 18th year. 

An, 45 (15th February, 703 B.c.) = 1st Sennacherib (interregnum in 
Babylon) = 23rd Hezekiah. Sennacherib defeats the Babylonians and 
Elamites, taking Babylon after Merodach Baladan had held it for6 
months (according to Polyhistor), partly in the preceding year and 
partly in this. He remains in possession of Chaldea, Sennacherib 
makes Bilib (Belibus, or Elibus) king of Babylon, after having held it 
the greater part of the year as conqueror, but not as king, 

An, 46 (15th February, 702 B.c.) = 2nd Sennacherib = Ist Belibus 
= 24th Hezekiah, 

An, 47 (15th February, 701 B.c.) = 3rd Sennacherib = 2nd Belibus 
= 25th Hezekiah. Sennacherib attacks Sidon, Askalon, and Ekron; 
takes many of the fenced cities of Judah, specially Lachish. Loses his 
army while engaged against Jerusalem, 

An, 48 (14th February, 700 z.c.) = 4th Sennacherib = 3rd Belibus 
= 26th Hezekiah. Belibus having thrown off his dependency on 
Assyria, on hearing of the reverses sustained by Sennacherib in Judea, 
Sennacherib attacks him and takes Babylon for the second time. He 
then advances against Merodach Baladan, who abandons Chaldea and 
takes refuge in an island. Sennacherib appoints his son Asurnadim 
king of both Babylonia and Chaldea. 

An, 49 (14th February, 699 8.c.) = 5th Sennacherib = 1st Asurnadim 
(Apronadius) = 27th Hezekiah. 

An. 50 (14th February, 698 B.c.) = 6th Sennacherib = 2nd Asur- 
nadim = 28th Hezekiah. Sennacherib wages war with the king of Elam 
or Susiana, gaining considerable advantages, 

An, 51 (14th February, 697 B.c.) = 7th Sennacherib = 3rd Asur- 
nadim = 29th Hezekiah. Hezekiah dies. 

An. 52 (18th February, 696 B.c.) = 8th Sennacherib = 4th Asur 
nadim = lst Manasseh, 

N.B. The annals of these two years exist only on Col. Taylor's 
cylinder, which is under lock and key. 


Killyleagh, Co. Down, January, 1854. E. H. 
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CHINESE TRANSLATIONS OF THE WORD ‘ GOD.” 


An Essay on the proper rendering of the Words ‘ Elohim’ and 
h ‘Theos’ into the Chinese Language. By Witut1am J. Boons, 
D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States to China. Canton, 1848. 


An Inquiry into the proper Mode of rendering the Word ‘ God’ 
in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese Language. 
By W. H. Mepuursrt, Sen. Shang-hai, 1848. 


History of the Insurrection in China ; with Notices of the Chris- 
tianity, Creeds, and Proclamations of the Insurgents. By 
MM. Cauiery and Yvan. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1853. 


‘Tae word Gop’—the most august and most important word 
in the vocabulary of all nations—is it possible that it still 
remains a matter for discussion how this word should be rendered 
in that version of the Book of Books which is designed for the 
most numerous people on the face of the earth? It is even so, 
The evidence of the fact is before our eyes in the two pamphlets 
whose titles stand at the head of our article; and a singular 
connection exists between this subject and that which is indicated 
by the volume whose title-page we have also transcribed—‘ The 
Insurrection in China.’ ‘This connection may seem remote to 
those whose attention has not been drawn to the history of the 
land of Sinim in the last ten years; but it can readily be made 
ong by a brief sketch of the course of events during that 
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period, 

The treaty of Nankin in August, 1842, opened the five ports 
of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, Ning-po, and Shang-hai to the mis- 
sionary as well as to the merchant. The American and French 
treaties subsequently confirmed and in some respects enlarged 
this opening. As a matter of course, one of the first questions 
Which arose in the minds of those intent on the evangelization of 
the Chinese, was, What version of the Scriptures shall we use and 
sur distribute among them? And it appeared that there was no one 

version out of the three, which had been made, that satisfied the 
sul ies concerned. Dr. Morrison, Dr, Milne, Dr. Marshman, 

.Gutzlaff, and Dr. Medhurst had all of them put forth their 
strength in the way of translation, but nothing had yet been 
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attained which could be given to the Chinese with the assurance 
that it was the best transcript of the Sacred Originals which could 
be furnished at that time. It was felt that something better could 
be attained, and this feeling gave rise to a determination on the 
part of Protestant missionaries of various denominations to en 

in a united effort to prepare a Common Version which all oa 
agree in using—all parties thus showing that disposition which 
actual engagement in the work of missions never fails to foster, of 
keeping the walls of separation from becoming higher than the 

already are, even when it may not be found possible to erase them 
altogether. It is true, the Baptists stipulated from the first that 
they should not be bound to use the same Chinese word for baptize 
as the other missionaries employed ; but this did not prevent them 
from taking part in the proceedings of a meeting held at Hong 
Kong, ——, ——, at which it was resolved to institute a revision 
of the several existing versions of the New Testament. This work 
of revision was to be elaborated by first allotting portions of the 
New Testament to local committees of the Protestant missionaries 
at each of the several ports, and then submitting the whole toa 
final revision by a committee of delegates, who were to offer the 
result of their labours to the Bible Societies of Great Britain and 
the United States. So far, so good. The plan of proceeding 
seems to have been well arranged; and though the amount of 
work accomplished by the local committees was not as great as 
seemed desirable, in due time the committee of delegates were 
appointed, and they assembled for the purpose of completing their 
momentous task in , 1846, at Shang-hai, the northernmost of 
the five ports, a place whose growing importance had been 
evinced by the location there of missionaries from several different 
denominations. 

The revision commenced ; but the delegates had not advanced 
more than twenty-three verses before a very important and (as the 
event proved) irreconcilable difference of opinion made itself felt 
on the subject of rendering the word ‘God.’ There were but 
five delegates engaged in the work ; one was called away, and of 
the remaining four two were in favour of adhering to the word 
which had been used by Morrison, Marshman, and Milne, while 
the other two preferred another term, one which had the sanction 
of Mr. Gutzlaff’s authority, and had been used by him and by 
Dr. Medhurst (who was himself one of the delegates) for some 
ten or fifteen years previously. 

After a verbal discussion of some days’ continuance, the com- 
mittee of delegates adjourned, to afford time for each to 
reduce their views to writing. This occupied some weeks; but 
still no harmonious result was reached. What was now to be 
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done? Each party had made its appeal to the judgment of the 
other, and each, unconvinced by the other’s reasonings, held to 
its first opinion. No new thing in the history of controversies ; 
but not the less perplexing in this case, inasmuch as it brought the 
work to a dead stand. 

There seemed to be but this alternative—either to throw up 
the work altogether, or to proceed with the revision, laying aside 
the point in dispute, and submitting its decision to the judgment 
of some third party. ‘This last mode was adopted, and the 
delegates went on with their work, leaving a blank wherever the 
word ‘God’ or ‘gods’ occurred, and devolving the responsi- 
bility of filling up that blank on the Bible Societies to whom the 
revised version was to be offered when completed. Why the Bible 
Societies in England and America were fixed on to decide this 
question, rather than the whole body of Protestant missionaries in 
China (who were, in some sense, the constituents of the committee 
of delegates), it is not very easy to understand, except it may be 
on the ground of the Bible Societies having acquired a right to be 
s consulted, by volunteering (as they did in the most handsome 
manner) to bear the expenses connected with the revision. Still 
itwould seem as if the parties most competent to arrive at the 
right decision, were the missionaries in China, who, for a greater 
or less number of years, had made the Chinese language their 
study—who were on the field itself, and could resolve any doubts 
that might arise in their minds, by inquiring of the Chinese 
around them, and those interested in the subject would ensure 
their giving it that attention which its difficulty and its importance 
demand. 

In all these respects, it is evident that the officers of the Bible 
Societies must be at a disadvantage ; nevertheless, to them was 
the reference made ; and very chiefly for the purpose of aiding 
them and others interested in such matters, were the ‘ Essay’ of 
Bishop Boone, and the ‘Inquiry’ of Dr. Medhurst, written and 
printed. Several other pamphlets followed. Sir George Staunton 

blished on the subject in England ; Dr. Legge, at Hong Kong ; 
Mr. Doty, at Amoy, and the editor of the ‘Chinese Repository,’ 
atCanton. Bishop Boone and Dr. Medhurst each replied to the 
other’s pamphlets ; the newspapers in China contained many, and 
some of them quite able, articles on the subject ; and, more re- 
cently, the Bishop of Victoria put forth a proposition intended to 
larmonize the views of those who could not see alike. A con- 
siderable number of letters, official and otherwise, passed to and fro 
between China, and England, and this country, and a great deal of 
interest, and no little perplexity withal, was felt by the friends of 
faithful scriptural translation, in regard to this whole subject, 
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Meantime, the revision went on, and was drawing to its ¢ 
when the American Bible Society made up its mind, and published 
in a very able report its reasons for coming to the conclusion that, 
so far as the employment of its funds were concerned, only those 
editions of the Scriptures which used the word Shin in translating 
Elohim and Theos could be sanctioned. 

To this conclusion the British and Foreign Bible Society could 
not arrive. They preferred to say ‘we doubt ; and would make 
no other decision than that they were ready to grant money, on 
application from either the London Missionary or the Church 
lnienrs Society. The latter, having scruples about doing 
anything that would seem to favour the setting up of two versions, 
declined : the former Society accepted the offer, and has been 
— in the printing and distribution of very large numbers of 
the New Testament—the blanks left by the committee of dele. 

ates being filled up in accordance with the views advocated by 
Dr. Medhurst and the other agents of that Society in China, viz, 
with the term Shang Te. 

It would not serve our present purpose to go into the history 
of the revision of the Old ‘Testament, any farther than to mention 
that after having acted with the other delegates for a short time, 
the agents of the London Missionary Society withdrew themselves, 
and, acting under their own auspices, made a new translation, in 
which the point most important to our present purpose is that the 
term Shang Te is used as the rendering for ‘God, a god, } 

A few words now as to the merits of the question under dis 
cussion, the chief points in which are two: first, is the. worl 
‘God’ a generic term; secondly, does the Chinese lengua 
furnish any corresponding generic term. As to the name ‘Je 
hovah,’ there is no difference of views—both parties agree in 
considering it as the chosen, peculiar proper name of the Divine 
Being ; and both are of opinion that it should not be translated, 
but transferred into the Chinese language, as proper names id 
rally are. It is about Elohim, Theos, God, that there is a diver 
sity of views: the one author maintaining that it ought to be 
rendered by that common name, Sun, which is given by the 
Chinese themselves to all their objects of worship; while the 
other author advocates the employment of the term Shang h 
(meaning Supreme Ruler), a title given by the Chinese themselves 
to the chief one of their objects of worship. This ‘Supreme 
Ruler’ is sometimes called ‘ Heaven;’ and a question arises 
whether, under these names, the Chinese can be said to have te 
tained what may rightly be called a knowledge of the True Goh 
Now, when it is known that the highest acts of worship—namely, 
sacrifices and prayers—are offered to Heaven and Earth cor 
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jointly, not to mention the sun, moon, and stars, together with 
ancestors and gods of the lands and of their productions—it seems 
wonderful to many (to ourselves among the number), that any 
hesitation should be felt on this point. Yet some, even among 
Protestant missionaries, seem so reluctant to lose the benefit of 
the sublime things which Chinese authors are in the habit of 
saying about this ‘Heaven’ or ‘Supreme Ruler,’ that they 
have determined to run the risk of whatever confusion may be 
occasioned by such a course, and have adopted ‘Shang Te’ as 
the translation of Elohim, Theos, God, or god—both when it is 
employed to designate false gods, as well as the True. 

Against this, a majority of the missionaries in China protest ; 
and their objections have been ably stated and enforced by Bishop 
Boone. The arguments he advances are of such a nature, that 
they can hardly be treated with greater brevity than is done in 
his pamphlet. We can only mention these two principal ones— 
God is a generic term: Shang Te a title, and in effect a proper 
name, God describes nature ; Shang Te office, z.e. Rulership. 

From this last-mentioned fact, it is evident that the use of 
Shang Te is fraught with danger, as leaning towards Arian views 
of Divinity. But there is another danger, not unforeseen by some 
(but their warnings were unheeded), of favouring the amalga- 
mation of Scriptural truth with Confucian error. This has already 
taken place ; and the term SHanaG TE is the vinculum which binds 
together the two systems. 

Before proceeding to prove this statement, we will remark 
generally on the work of MM. Callery and Yvan, that it gives 
an intelligible and reliable account of the present state of things 
inChina. The August number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and 
also three articles recently published in the ‘ New York Times,’ 
have given so good a digest of the contents of the volume, that 
we spare ourselves the task of making an abstract of them, and 
simply refer our readers to these summaries; at the same time 
recommending the volume itself as well worthy of a studious 
perusal, on the part of those who would acquaint themselves with 
this greatest revolution of the present century. The views of the 
authors, and the interpretations they put upon dubious matters, 
are distinctively French. As revolutionists, their sympathies are 
with the insurrectionists ; as Romanists, they are not enamoured 
of the religious aspect of the movement, which is relentlessly 
iconoclastic ; as philosophical observers, they are apt to suppose 
plans and theories where others would see only extemporaneous 
action and professions got up for the nonce. 

We return now to our statement concerning the blending of 
Confucianism and Christianity, and will confine ourselves, in 
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showing its correctness, to the evidence furnished by the volume 
now before us. On p. 72 we read: ‘It was stated that the 
Pretender was really a descendant of the Mings, but that he was 
a Catholic, and that his course was everywhere marked by the 
overthrow of pagodas, and the destruction of idols. Others, on 
the contrary, affirmed that he belonged to the sect of the Chang-ti 
(spelt by English authors Shang Ze), in other words, that he was 
a Protestant.’ 

Here we may observe that the term Shang Te is regarded as 
an index of Protestantism. Had the Pretender been a Romanist, 
he would have used the term Zeén Chu, in speaking of God. 
Evidently, those tracts and copies of the Scriptures, with which 
the insurgents had become familiar, were such as employed this 
term ; although it would seem, from their use of the expression 
‘True Shin, when speaking of Gop, in contradistinction to 
idols (which they call ‘ False Shin’), that they both recognized 
and sanctioned that generic -sense of the word for which Bishop 
Boone contends. 

Again, and to the same effect, we read on p. 112: ‘The 
authors of the proclamation of Young-Gan-Tcheou talk of decrees 
of heaven. They have, they say, prostrated themselves before 
the Supreme Being ; after having learned to adore God, they 
have laboured to save the people from calamities. ‘These are 
forms of expression unknown to the idolaters of China, and foreign 
to the language of Catholics. The honour of introducing them 
into China belongs to the Protestants ; and, if we may trust report, 
it appears that a native Protestant holds an elevated rank, and 
exercises a high authority among the insurgents. ‘This Protestant 
is, we are assured, a convert of Gutzlaff, the last secretary-inter- 
preter at Hong Kong.’ 

Most probably correct, for Mr. Gutzlaff was in the habit of 
receiving and instructing large numbers of persons who came to 
him ; and who, after making some attainments in a knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and conducting themselves well for a season, were 
apt to be regarded by him as fit subjects for baptism, and dealt 
with accordingly. His ‘ Christian Union’ was composed of these 
materials ; of such were the exhorters and distributors of Bibles, 
sent forth by him to carry on operations in the interior, and send 
back reports of their proceedings, such as were considered reliable 
by no one so much as by Mr. Gutzlaff himself. The important 
point, however, for us to observe is, that, in whatever numbers Bibles 
were distributed by these emissaries, and whatever effect their 
perusal had on the minds of their readers, the impression must have 
been left that the Shang Te of whom they spoke was the same as 
that Supreme Ruler, ze. Heaven, mentioned in their own classics 
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In the proclamation inviting the people to revolt (pp. 191 et 
sq.), this is brought out too plainly to allow of doubt on this 

int. First, it is declared that ‘Heaven especially favours 
virtue, &c. &c, ‘Then, ‘We adore with respect the Supreme 
Lord, imploring him,’ &c. &e. The proclamation need not be 
quoted at length ; it will suffice to say that, notwithstanding these 
unequivocal references to the phraseology of the ancient Chinese 
books, MM. Callery and Yvan add: ‘ However,.. . the spirit of 
Christianity is always discernible ; it is a worshipper of the Su- 
preme Being speaks.’ In other words, the proclamation is the 
work of a Chinese who conceives that his ‘ Heaven,’ and ‘Shang 
Te” and Jehovah, are the same Being. 

Another proclamation, that of ‘Yang, king of the East,’ ex- 
hibits this even more evidently. See pp. 196-200. And of the 
religious hymns, attributed to the Pretender, and distributed 
through the army, our authors remark: ‘These sacred songs, 
which were intended to kindle the enthusiasm of the soldiers, con- 
tained some Christian phrases, some images which are entirely 
Pagan.’ As if to certify us more thoroughly of the identity 
between the old Chinese heathenism and those elements of it 
which the insurgents have mixed up with their newly learned 
Christianism, we have the following passage in the penitential 
address to ‘ Heaven,’ made by the Emperor Hien-foung, on the 
occasion of certain losses sustained by the imperial army: ‘ Filled 
with dread and apprehension, I humbly entreat Heaven to pardon 
my offences.’ And again, there is an announcement, that on the 
seventh of the Second Moon the Emperor will ‘ pass the night at 
the altar of Heaven’—a round altar, or hillock, made of that 
shape to resemble heaven, at Pekin; the correlative altar being a 
suare one, dedicated to earth, and made of that form because the 
earth is square ! 

Passing over many incidental allusions which occur in the 
course of the writings of the insurgents, we come to the ‘ Tri- 
metrical Classic’—so called: a composition which contains in 
itself all the evidence we could ask for, as to the amalgamation 
of the old classic heathenism with recently adopted Bible truths, 
It begins : 

‘The Great God (Shang Te) 
Made Heaven and Earth,’ ete. 
* * * * ® 
‘ Every seventh day worship 
In acknowledgment of Heaven’s favor.’ 


Then follows an account of the selection of the Israelites, their 
bondage in Egypt, the calling of Moses, the plagues, the deliver- 
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ance, the passage of the Red Sea, the Manna, the giving of the 
Law, &c., &c. Then we read: 


‘ But the Great God (Shang Te), 
Out of pity to mankind, 
Sent his first-born Son 
To come down into the world, 
His name is Jesus— 
The Lord and Saviour of men,’ &c. 


The subsequent lines speak of His crucifixion, resurrection, His 
command to preach the Gospel and the conditions of salvation, 
Now comes the harmony of the Deities— 


‘ Throughout the whole world 
There is only one God (Shang Te), 
The great Lord and Ruler 
Without a second. 
The Chinese in early ages 
Were regarded by God (Shang Te), 
Together with foreign states, 
They walked in one way.’ 


And then we are told how Thang and Wan, old worthies who 
worshipped Heaven and Earth, the Sun, and Moon, and Stars, and 
their own ancestors besides, 


‘ honoured God 
With the intensest feeling,’ 


were ‘very respectful ; intelligently serving God.’ What wonder 
is it that, after this, the leader of the insurrection is declared to 
have been, in 1837, 


‘ Received up into heaven, 
Where the affairs of heaven 
Were clearly pointed out to him ; 
The Great God (Shang Te) 
Personally instructed him!’ &e. 

Here we pause in our quotations. Enough has been said to 
show that a mongrel form of religion has been wrought out for 
themselves by the Chinese, more like Mohammedanism than 
Christianity, a false system better designated as Suan@ersm than 
by any other term we can think of ‘That the ism itself, and the 
revolutionary movement with which it is incorporated, will prove 
powerful enough to overthrow idolatry and the Tartan rule in 
China, there can now be little doubt. What will be the super- 
vening state of things, what shall spring up out of the anarchy 
which is now beginning to prevail, who can conjecture ? 

Our duty, however, is plain. Though Shang-hai, the seat of 
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our Church’s mission, has passed over into the insurgents’ hands, 
we have no reason to anticipate any molestation of our missionaries 
there, or any interruption of their labours. It is for us to 
‘strengthen the things that remain,’ and by our patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, ensure that our labour shall not be in vain 
in the Lord. 

It is not without much satisfaction that we note the fact that 
our eet bishop, and those who are with him, have had no 
part in the building up of this wretched Shangteism—but have 
resisted to their utmost the misleading phraseology which has 
facilitated, if it has not suggested, the deliv amalgamation. 
It is with much less satisfaction, so far as we, Episcopalians, are 
concerned, that we recall to mind one other fact, namely, that 
neither our own nor the English Church were doing anything for 
China during those many, many years when the non-Episcopal 
Morrison, and Milne, and Marshman, and Gutzlaff, and Medhurst, 
were hard at work teaching and translating. Nor can we dismiss 
the subject for the present without referring to the singular pos- 
ture of affairs which should have left the settlement of a profound 
theological and philological question to the decision of the di- 
rectors of associations constituted as are the several Bible Societies 
—institutions where side-influences can with difficulty be kept 
out ; and where business considerations—the necessity for keeping 
presses in operation, and of reporting large numbers of the Scrip- 
tures distributed—will intrude themselves as disturbing forces to 
the detriment of that calm deliberation which ought to charac- 
terize the investigation of such momentous questions. 

It would, however, be ungracious in the highest degree, to fault 
the Bible Societies for doing, when called upon, what other parties 
failed to do—especially when it became inevitable that some one 
must come to some decision or other. And it is, to our minds, 
areason for much thankfulness, that the Bible Society, on our side 
of the Atlantic, has been able to see its way clear through to the 
right conclusion ; namely, that we are bound by Apostolic ex- 
ample, exhibited in the use of the Greek word 90s in the New 
Testament as the equivalent of Elohim in the Old - we are bound 
to use, in all translations of the Holy Scriptures into other lan- 
frases, in ‘ God, a god, gods,’ that generic term which each 

guage furnishes for designating the whole class of worshipped 
objects ; so that we may be able to predicate true and false in 
connection with this very word. 
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THE INFANCY OF JESUS. 


HavineG ina former paper* examined the account furnished b 
Matthew, we now proceed to the examination of that which is 
recorded, ¢. i. 26-56, ii. 1-39, of the Gospel by Luke. 

The Evangelist thus begins: ‘Now in the sixth month, the 
angel Gabrieel was sent from God to a city of Galilza, whose 
name (was) Nazareth, to a virgin (who) had hee betrothed to a 
husband, whose name (was) Joseph, of the house of David; and 
the name of the virgin (was) Mary.’ Ode observes of the name 
‘ Gabrieel,’ in connection with that of ‘ Michaeel,’ ‘ea duo sunt 
illis nomina non tam propria quam symbolica, quibus munus eorum 
vel officium in ceconomia salutis exprimatur hee ipsa 
Angelorum nomina non in libris Vet. Test. ante captivitatem 
Babylonicam, sed post eam scriptis ac deinceps in Nov. Test, 
expressa leguntur Quam ob rem hee nomina muneri 
eorum, quod obibant tune temporis, et circumstantiis in quibus 
versabantur homines ad quos mittebantur, fuerunt accommodata.’® 
It was by the ministry of ‘ Gabrieel’ that the vision of ‘the 
ram’ and the ‘he-goat’ was interpreted to Daniel when in 
Babylon, and it was also by his ministry that Daniel received 
his prediction of the ‘seventy weeks.” The Messianic reference of 
both these passages of prophetic Scripture is indisputable. And 
now ‘the little horn’ being about to ‘ come forth,’ and the ‘ seventy 
weeks’ to be accomplished, he by whose ministry both predictions 
were originally youchsafed, appropriately re-appears upon the 
scene, the more assuredly to certify ‘the virgin,’ and through her 
her husband, her family, and her countrymen, that their acknow- 
ledged and notorious reference was in very deed upon the eve of 
its fulfilment. The fact of this particular angel never having been 
mentioned except in connection with these remarkable ‘ prophe- 
cies, must have contributed in no humble measure to render the 
assurance thus designed at once intelligible and complete. 

Mary being the prominent person in Luke’s narrative through- 
out, as we have seen that Joseph was in that of Matthew, the 
evangelist contents himself with the barest of passing references 
to him and to his origin, and proceeds to relate what happened 
when the angel had arrived and visited ‘ the virgin,’ his ‘ betrothed! 
‘And, going in to her, he said, Hail! favoured one! The Lord 


* Vol. v. p. 351. 
> That is, from the date of Elizabeth's conception, ver. 24, 25. 
© De Angelis Commentarius, Traj. ad Rhen. 1739, p. 3. 
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(be?) with thee!’ ‘The received text here adds, ‘Blessed (art) 
thou among women!’ and other texts yet farther add, ‘and 
blessed (ts) the fruit of thy womb.’ The origin of both these 
readings is evidently to be sought in ver. 42, and their spurious- 
ness is now generally acknowledged. The received text also 
reads as follows: ‘ And she seeing (im).’ This also is rejected, 
and with reason, by the latest and best editors. What Luke 
wrote was evidently, ‘ Now she was terrified at (his) word, and 
was in doubt (as tv) what kind of salutation this was. And the 
angel said to her, Fear not! Mary, for thou hast found favour 
with God. And behold thou shalt conceive in (thy) womb, and 
thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. This (son) 
shall be great, and shall be called Son of the Most High, and 
(the) Lord God shall give him the throne of David his Father, 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever (cis tovs aidvas) 
and of his kingdom there shall not be an end.’ This address of 
‘Gabrieel’s’ is full of prophetic classicisms throughout, and un- 
equivocally challenges for Him whose conception and whose birth 
it announces, some of the most distinctive attributes of the long 
predicted and anxiously looked-for Messiah. ‘Que omnis de- 
scriptio,’ observes Kuinoel (in loc. ed. tertia, Leips. 1824) ‘ accurate 
respondet Judzorum de Messiah loquendi et cogitandi consuetu- 
din et respicitur ad Jes. ix. 5, 6.2 Kuinoel’s opinion as to the 
reference is adopted by Dr. Henderson, who supports it by the 
following reasons. First, her (Mary’s) child was to be ‘ the Son 
of the Highest’ in reference to that part of the prophecy, ‘'To us 
a Son is given.’ Secondly, he was to be ‘great,’ which the 
assemblage of exalted and distinguished names in the prediction 
sufficiently indicates. Thirdly, he was to have given to him ‘the 
throne of his father David,’ which corresponds to ‘his govern- 
ment upon the throne of David’ in the prophecy, and his 
‘reigning over the house of Jacob’ to his being ‘over the 
kingdom of David’ in the following clause. Fourthly, the words 
‘of his kingdom there shall be no end, are almost a literal 
uotation of the words, ‘of the increase of his government there 
all be no end’ (én loc. Jes.). See also 2 Sam. v. 12, 13, 16; 
Ps, Ixxxix. passim; Jer. xxxiii. 14, 15,17; Dan. vii. 14; Mie. 
y. 2, 4. 

This address seems, at first, rather to have increased Mary’s 
perplexity, than resolved it; accordingly, it is added, *‘ Now 
ary said to the angel, How shall this be? since I know not 
a husband.’ We have seen already that there was generally, if 
indeed, there was not always an interval between the ‘ betroth- 


“ See Tischendorf, Apparat. Crit. in loc. ed. Lips, 1849. 
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ment’ and the ‘ marriage,’® and certainly that there was such an 
interval in the case of Mary and Joseph: her meaning is there. 
fore clear and consistent, as soon as the circumstances of the cage, 
more fully brought to light by Matthew, are remembered, what. 
ever might have been the case had we been left to Luke alone, 
‘And the angel answered (and) said to her (Zhe) Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High s 

overshadow thee: (émcxidoe cé)' wherefore also that which ig 
begotten: holy, shall be called Son of God. And behold! 
Elisabet thy kinswoman, she also has conceived a son in her old 
age; and this is her sixth month who was called a barren one; 
for there shall not be anything impossible with God. Now 
Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word! And the angel went away from her’ 
‘ Gabrieel’s’ communication relative to her ‘ kinswoman,’ evidently 
was intended as ‘a sign,’ and was as evidently thus received by 
Mary, who immediately therefore puts the saying fairly to the 
test. Hence the narrative ‘proceeds: ‘Now Mary, at that very 
time, arose (and) went in haste to the hill country, to (the) city 
Jouda.’ This was obviously the place where her ‘ kinswoman! 
lived. Any attempt to identify the place would only prove futile, 
Whether Joseph was made aware of the visit of the angel, or of 
Mary’s consequent purpose to see her ‘kinswoman,’ does not 
— If he was, what we have seen already from Matthew, 
who is evidently relating what occurred some time after this, 
sufficiently proves that he attached little, if any importance, to the 
statement of his ‘betrothed.’ ‘And,’ the evangelist continues, 
‘she’ (having arrived at Jouda), ‘went into the house of Zacha- 
rias, and saluted Elizabet. And it came to pass (that) as Elizabet 
heard the salutation of Mary, the infant leaped in her womb 


© Pt. 1, p.356. 

! rouréot, emoxerdoe oe mdvtobev oe mwepikukddoe &s yap boris émoxlate Th 
vosola éavrns bra Tas wréputi auTis wepiAauBdvovoa, SuTw Kal 7} Tod Ocod Sivauis 
bAnv mepiéAaxe Thy wapbévov. Theophyl. in Luc., p. 305, ap. Suiceri Thes. inv. 
émoxiagev. ‘The whole idea of this remarkable verse is no other than this, that 

the pure chaste power of the creative Spirit of God will be the procreati 
agency. Hence the appearance of the Redeemer among mankind is represe’ 
as a new and immediate act of a divine creation.’—Olshausen, in loc. 

8 The textus receptus here reads é« gov, which more recent editions have most 
properly rejected. Some mss. read yevduevov, instead of yervéuevov.—See Tischet- 
dorf. 

h ¢ éy rais juépas ravras. Plerumque haec phrasis significat, quam haee & 
jépas exéwas. Posterior enim indefinitum tempus, et aliquando satis remotum 
significat ; praesens vero priori designatur. Sic quod hic dicitur de profectione 
Marie ad Elizabetham, statim secutum est dicessum Angeli, ideoque dicitut 
surrexisse peta anovdis. Sic ver. 24, wera tavras tas tucpas, est statim postea 
Elizabetha concepit ; et ¢. vi. 12, €. 7. 7. 7., est tunc, eo tempore, ivit in montem, vid, 
xxiii. 7, xxiv. 18; Acts i, 15; x. 27; xxi. 15. Hammond in loc, ap. Cleric 
Vet. et Nov. Test. Comm. 
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(ioxiprnse).' And Elizabet was filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
cried out with a loud voice and said, Blessed (art) thou among 
women! and blessed (is) the fruit of thy womb! And whence 
is) this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me? 
” behold! as the voice of thy salutation was in my ears, the 
infant leaped for joy in my womb. And blessed is (she) who 
hath) believed, for there shall be an accomplishment for those 

which have been spoken to her from the Lord.’ The 
assurance which Mary sought was thus vouchsafed to her in great 
abundance: not only was the angel’s sign completely vindicated, 
but a perfectly new line of evidence was opened for her in the 
utterances which escaped her kinswoman under inspiration of the 
na Spirit. 

The magnificent hymn which follows may be omitted as supply- 
ing nothing of material eapamee to the subject of these papers. 

following remarks of Olshausen, however, are of value :— 
‘Let us suppose Mary as living and as acting according to the 
Holy Scriptures, the promises of which, no doubt, had often 
affected her mind, and called forth the wish that God might help 
his people and send the Redeemer, nay, even the desire to become 
the blessed mother of the Messiah; an expression then, of such 
enthusiastic joy as now broke forth, will present nothing remark- 
able; possessed of the knowledge of becoming a partaker of the 
highest degree of happiness, she gives utterance by prophetic 
a to her gratitude for the mercy she has experienced, 
and for the fulfilment of the promises made by God (which she 
conceives in her prophetic spirit as already realized) in the, to 
her, so familiar words of Scripture, especially drawn from those of 
the song of thankfulness uttered by Hannah under similar circum- 
stances (1 Sam. ii. 1-10).’ 

‘Now Mary,’ proceeds the narrative (v. 56), ‘remained with 
her saggy about three months, and (then) returned to her 
own house.’ Mary's residence, as well as that of Joseph, would 
> one to have been at Nazareth. ‘Her pregnancy,’ says Mr. 

reswell, ‘would first become visible upon her return to Naza- 
reth; and until Joseph was admonished by the angel of its true 
cause, it might naturally give occasion to those reflections which 
the discovery is said (by Matthew) to have produced in his mind.’ 
It was after this that the ‘betrothment’ was completed by the 
actual ‘marriage ;’ but whether at Nazareth or elsewhere, does 


not Cog 
e’s narrative, so far as it relates to Mary, is now sus- 





' Gen. xxv. 22, LXX., where the same word is used with reference to Esau and 
Jacob in the womb of Rebecca. 
© Dissertations, i. p. 472, n. 
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pended for at least six months. The Evangelist then resumes 
(c. ii.), ‘Now it happened (that) there went forth an edict from 
Cesar Augustus to enrol™ the whole earth’ (wacav rnv oimoupcevm),! 
The fact of such an universal enrolment having actually taken place 
is now placed beyond dispute by the researches of the learned 
jurist Savigny.° Of its general character some idea may be formed 
from the followirg passages in the digest relating to the subject, 
‘ Aetatem in censendo significare necesse est: quia quibusdam 
aetas tribuit ne tributa onerentur. Veluti in Syriis a quatuor- 
decimo annis masculi, a duodecim feminae usque ad_ sexage- 
simum quintum annum tributo capitis obligantur. Aetas autem 
spectatur, censendi tempore,’ 1.15. ‘ Forma censuali cavetur, 
ut agri sic in censum referantur; nomen fundi cujusque, et in 
qua civitate, et quo pago sit, et quas duas vicinas proximas 
habeat, et id arvum, quod in decem annos proximos satum erit, 

™ dmoypdper@a, to write off, used of a catalogue of books. cuvéypaie de nay 
mreioTa BiBAla, dep axvAovOov iyyneaunv dmoypawat. Diog. Laert. Arist. xii, ed, 
Buhle. Of drawing up a list of soldiers, éxnpugay tav véwy awoypaderdar, 
Plutarch, Agesil. Hence the use of the word in relation to the subject of the 
‘Census:’ ‘kévoos hv caus, Hrow xaptns, evOa ‘Pwuator dweypapovro ras oixelas 
mepiovalas, éml Td év Kaip@ woA€uov kata Td wéTpoy Tis idias vmogrdcews, Exactov 
eiopépew. Theoph. in § ult. Inst. de libertinis, ap. Brisson. in verb. Census, 
Brissonius also quotes the following passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
which not only illustrates the usage of the word, but also the nature of the thing 
to which the word is applied. The historian is speaking of Servius Tullus, with 
whom the ‘census’ originated (Censum enim instituit, Liv. i. 42): éxéAeuse 
dravras ‘Pwuatous droypapeddds Te kal TindoOa Tas ovclas mpds apytpiov, dudoavras 
Tov vouimov SpKor, h why Tadd Kat awd mavTds tov BeAtiorou TeTyHoOdl, maTépww TE 
dv eiat ypadovras, kat HArklav fy Exovar SnAdwvras, yuvaikas Te kts Waidas ovowd(ovras, 
kat év Tl Karoikovdow ExacTor THS TéAEWS TOM@, H mayy.—l. iv. 

" Imperium Romanum, quod kar’ éoxhv dicebatur orbis terrarum, Cic. epp. ad 
Fam. 3, 8, 4, 1, et a Graecis quoque scriptoribus 4 olxovuévn’ Dio. Cass. 63, 
p. 724. Herodian, 5, 2, 4. Add. Jes. Aut. 8, 18, 4, Kinnoel, in Matt. xxiv. 14, 
ed. 2ta. 1837. 

° Savigny’s inquiries into the nature of the ancient Roman state of taxation 
(Zeitschrift fiir die geschichtl. Rechtswissenshaft, Bd. vi. H. 3) have proved that 
Augustus intended, indeed, to introduce an equal form of taxation throughout the 
whole of the Roman empire; a fact which was doubted for some time (Liv. Epist. 
1, 134; Dio. Cass. liii, 22; Isidor. orig. v. 36; Cassiodor. iii, 52; Suidas, s. ¥. 
aroypapy). Olshausen in loc, ‘ This was not confined to the Roman provinces; 
it extended also to the socii.—Tacit. Ann. i. 21. Neander, ‘ Life of Christ,’ p. 20, 
Lond. 1848. The following is the passage to which Neander refers : ‘ Opes pub- 
licae continebantur : quantum civium, sociorwmque in armis: quot classes, regna, 
provinciae, tributa, aut vectigalia, et necessitates ac largitiones: quae cuncta sua 
manu perscripserat Augustus” In a following note Neander gives the passage 
already quoted from Cassiodorus: ‘ Augusti temporibus orbis Romanus agris 
divisus censuque descriptus, ut possessio sui (sua?) nulli haberetur incerta, quam 
pro tributorum susciperet quantitatibus solvendam.’ ‘ This language of the learned 
statesman,’ adds Neander, ‘ shews that he followed older accounts rather than a 
Christian report drawn from Luke; and the expression cf Tacitus confirms this 
conclusion’ (ib.), A similar census was taken from time to time by succeeding 
emperors, at first every ten and subsequently every fifteen years, (Savigny, 
ubi supr. pp. 375-383, Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. 
‘ Census,’ p. 265, ed, 2, 1848.) 
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quot jugerum sit, vinea quot vites habeat, olivae quot jugerum, et 


quot arbores habeat. Pratum quod intra decem annos proximos 
sectum erit, quot jugerum ; pascua quot jugerum esse videantur. 
Item silvae caducae. Omnia ipse qui defert, aestimet.’ Ib. What 
follows is plainly parenthetical, and is quite in keeping with that 

found respect for chronological accuracy which the third 
Evangelist everywhere displays. ‘The enrolment itself 4 first 
took place (when) Cyrenius (was) governing Syria.’ The 
researches of Dean Prideaux have thrown much light upon the 
fact thus parenthetically alluded to: ‘The decree concerning it 
(the enrolment) issued . . . in the eighth year before the Chris- 
tian era, which was three years before that in which Christ was 
born. So long had the taking of this Description or Survey been 
carrying on ae Syria, Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea, 
before it came to Bethlehem. . . . That we allow three years for 
the execution of tiis decree can give no just cause for exception. 
... Joab was nine months and twenty days in taking an account 
only of ten of the tribes of Israel (2 Sam. xxvi., 8); Levi and 
Benjamin were not numbered (1 Chron. xxi, 6) ; and of no more 
in them than of the men that were fit for the wars (2 S. xxiv. 9, 
1C. xxi. 5). But the aecount taken by the decree of Augustus 
at the time of our Saviour’s birth extended to all manner of 
persons, and also to their possessions, estates, qualities, and other 
circumstances. And when a description and survey like this last 
mentioned was ordered by William the Conqueror to be taken for 
England only, I mean that of the Doomsday-Book, it was six years 
in making, and the Roman province of Syria was much more than 
twice as big as all England. 

‘But although this Description or Survey was at this time made 
for Judzea, and every man’s estate estimated and valued according 
as used to be done by the Romans for the laying of their taxes, 
“yet no payment of any tax was there made upon it until the 





? It will be obvious that ‘enrol’ and ‘ enrolment’ are but inadequate renderings 
of amoypdpecda: and amoypaph. But ‘taxing’ would be even worse; while to 
introduce the renderings ‘census’ and ‘ taking a census’ would savour rather of 
interpretation. It is another of the many instances of difficulty being thrown in 
atranslator’s way by the wide distinction that obtains between the circumstances 
of antiquity and our own: not having the things, we have no words by means of 
which to name them. 

4 *The Vatican and Beza ss. read avtn aroypadn, not avtn n amoypapn. Buta 
owe would arise whether we are here to read avrn feminine of avros, or airy 
eminine of obros? .... No phrase can be simpler and plainer than the phrase of 
the Evangelist, if it be freed from the prejudicial aspirate to which the junior 
copies have subjected it.’—Penn’s Annot. N. C., p. 221. ‘Hoe posterius mem- 

m via correctionis additum erit, Haec descriptio prima fuit praeside Cyrenio : 
hoe est, tune primum ad effectum perducta est.’—Calvin in loc. See also Bib, Cyc. 
art, ‘Cyrenius.’ 
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twelfth year after.” ... When. . . Archelaus was deposed, and 
Juda put under the command and government of a Roman 
ma then first were taxes paid the Romans for that country, 

ublius Sulpitius Quirinus . . . being at that time ... Pres. 
dent of Syria. . . . The sum and series of this matter ap to 
be as followeth— Augustus, three years before the birth of Christ, 
issued out a decree for the making of a general survey or descrip. 
tion of the whole Roman empire, . . . and committed it to the 
care of each province to have it executed; and Sentius Satur. 
ninus, being then President of Syria, was charged with it for that 
province, and the dependent kingdoms, states, and tetrarchies that 
were within it; who having carried it on through all other parts 
of his province, three years after the date of the said decree, 
executed it at Bethlehem, at the time that Christ was there born, 
But then, though the Survey and Description was made . . . yet 
no tax was there levied according to that valuation till the deposing 
of Archelaus and the reducing of Judea under the Roman Go- 
vernment in the twelfth year after, when Cyrenius was Governor 
of Syria ; so that there were two distinct particular actions in this 
matter done, at two distmet and different times—the First the 
making the description or survey, and the secoxn the laying and 
levying the tax thereupon. . . . What is in the first verse . . . is 
to be understood of the former of these, and what is in the second 
verse only of the latter. And this reconciles the Evangelist with 
Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 1).’-— Connection of the History of the 
Cid and New Testament, p. ii. b. ix. 

Luke proceeds, ‘ And all went to be enrolled each into his own 
city.’ (Is vero, qui agrum in alia civitate habet, in ea civitate 
profiteri debet, in qua ager est; agri enim tributum in eam civi- 
tatem debet levare, in cujus territorio possidetur,’ Dig. 1, 15.) 
‘ Now, Joseph also went up from Galilza, from the city Nazaret, 
into Judza, into (the) city of David, which is called Beethléem 
(because of his being of the house and lineage of David '), to be 
enrolled, together with Mary his betrothed, she being with child’ 
Mary not yet having been married to Joseph, it is plain that she 
also had the same reason for going to Bethlehem that Joseph had’— 


Man. s. v. warpid. 

* Olshausen says—meaning of course under any other circumstances than those 
implied in the text—that, according to the Roman custom, it was not permissible 
that Mary should accompany her husband in his journeys to the census, and refers 
us to Dion. Halic., Antiq. Rom. iv. 15. 
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hood, Already, therefore, the descent of Mary from ‘the house’ of 
David is no less apparent than that of Joseph. ‘ And it came to 

’ the Evangelist continues, (that) ‘ while they were there,the days 
were fulfilled that she should be delivered.’ This circumstance mate- 
ially strengthens the inference that Mary was equally bound with 
a by the regulations of the census to appear in Bethlehem. 
Surely if she had not been, she never would have undertaken such 
ajourney at such a time. ‘And she brought forth her son, the 
first-born,‘ and she swathed him" and laid him up in the stall, 
because there was no room for them in the inn.’* Such, then, 
were the circumstances under, and such was the place in which, 
the nativity of Christ took place. Matthew has entirely omitted 
all reference of the kind, and simply tells us that ‘ Mary brought 
forth her son, the first-born,’ and then leaves an interval with 
evidence of several months, during which what took place he has 
not related. In this, also, we shall find that Luke supplies the 
deficiencies of Matthew’s narrative. 

Luke continues—‘ And there were shepherds in that same 
district, (who were) remaining in the fields and keeping guard 
by night over their flocks. And, behold! an angel of (the) Lord 
came to them, and (the) glory of (the) Lord shone round about 
them, and they were exceedingly afraid, And the Angel said to 
them, “ Be not afraid! for, behold! I bring good tidings to,you 
(of) great joy, which shall be to all the people. For there is born 
to you this day a Saviour, which is Christ (the) Lord, in the city 
of David: and this (és) a sign to you,—ye shall find an infant 
swathed laid in a stall.’ And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of (the) Host of Heaven praising God, and saying, 
“Glory in the highest to God, and on earth peace ; among men 
good will.”’’ This double vision naturally had the effect of in- 
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* The very phrase that Matthew has employed. Is this coincidence accidental ? 
Can it be? Surely Jesus wus but one of many children, whom his mother subse- 
quently bore. 

* Aéyovra: 5¢ at mpara packia omapyavepuara, tvba Secuduvra of waides puOui- 
(Suevor exe rd dpOdrepov.—Etym. Magn. ed. Sylb. 1816, p. 655. 

* ‘In the cities there are public inus, called khans and caravansaries, in which 
the caravans are lodged without expense. They are large, square buildings ; in 
the centre of which there is an area or open court. Caravansaries are denominated 
in the Greek of the New Testament ravdoxeia, xardAvoes, and kataAvuara (Luke ii. 
7; x. 34). The first mention of one in the Old Testament is Jer, xli, 17’ (Jahn, 
Bib. Antiq. §110). ‘A few words of J. Pollux will give greater distinctness to the 
historian’s recital. ..... Pollux says, “ xpaornpioy is a name given to four boards 
fastened together by a cord, and fixed before the garvn to hold the provender of 
cattle” (Lex. x. § 166). The xpaornpioy, fixed to the parvn, was what we call a 
“manger” ’ (Granville Penn, Arnot. N.C. 222). ‘ The Greek gary was rendered 
praesepe by its contemporary Latin, at which time the meaning of the Greek word 
was certainly well known : pracsepe signifies ‘‘ fenced before,” or ‘‘ in front,” and 
denotes a stall or fold’ (ib.). 
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ducing the shepherds to resolve upon repairing immediately to the 
‘city of David,’ in order to verify the sign which the angel had 
given them. Accordingly it is added—‘ And it came to pass, 
(that) when the angels were gone away from them into Heaven, 
the men the shepherds said to one another, ‘* Let us go now as far 
as Beethléem, and see this thing that has come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known to us.’ And they made haste and 
came and found both Mary and Joseph, and the infant laid in the 
stall. Now, seeing (them), they publicly made known concerni 
what was spoken to them with reference to this child. And all 
who heard wondered at what was said to them by the shepherds, 
As in the case of the Magi, therefore, whose subsequent visit is 
related by Matthew, so also in the case of the shepherds, there 
was not the least attempt at secresy ; and therefore, from the very 
nature of the case, most certainly both visits soon became matters 
of notorious publicity. Surely if the narratives of the Evange- 
lists were not historically what they seem to be, we should have 
heard of their having been called in question somewhere, espe- 
cially seeing we have such abundant proof that even from the very 
earliest times no effort was spared to bring the whole system of 
Christianity into disrepute. 

Returning from the people generally to Mary in particular, 
Luke says—‘ Now Mary kept all these things, pondering (them) 
in her heart. And the shepherds returned glorifying and praising 
God on account of all that they had heard and seen, even as it 
had been spoken to them.’ The shepherds are now finally dis- 
missed from the Evangelist’s narrative, which is again resumed 
immediately after they had left. 

‘And when eight days were accomplished to circumcise him, 
his name also was called Jesus,* that which he was called of the 
angel before his conception in the womb,’ Olshausen observes— 
' The harmony of the preparations made by God for the redemp 
tion required even this form in the development of his (Christ's) 
human existence ; for by means of this sacred ritual or act, which 
with the Jewish people bound and confirmed the more strongly the 
covenant made with God, he was received as a member into the 





* *God at the same time instituted circumcision, and changed the names of 
Abraham and Sarah; hence the custom of giving names to their children at the 
time of their circumcision’ (Lightfoot, Heb. and Talmud. Exercitt. iii. v. 59). 
The practice of other ancient peoples is not a little remarkable. Among the 
Greeks: ‘The day on which children received their names was the tenth after 
their birth...... The tenth day was a festive day, and friends and relations were 
invited to take part in a sacrifice and repast.’ Among the Romans: ‘It was 
customary to give to boys a prenomen on the ninth day after birth, and to girls om 
the eighth day. This solemnity was preceded by a /ustratio of the child, whence 
the day was called dies /ustricus’ (Smith’s Antiq., art. ‘ Nomen,’ pp. 800, 801, ed.2). 
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theocracy of the Old Covenant, in order to raise (after they had 
obtained a more complete knowledge of his exalted being) the 
entire community with whom he was in so many ways connected 
to a participation in the more elevated station of his life,’ in loc. 
Luke continues, ‘ And when the days of their purification were 
accomplished, according to the law of Moses, they brought him 
to Jerusalem,’ to present (Aim) to the Lord, even as it is written in 
(the) law of (the ) Lord “ that every male (that) openeth the womb, 
shall be called holy to the Lord,” and to give a sacrifice, according 
tothat which is said in (the) law of (the) Lord,—a brace of turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons.’ ‘The first and third of these three or- 
dinances are prescribed in Leviticus xii. 2, 3,4, 6,8: ‘Ifa woman 
have . . . . borne a man-child, then she shall be unclean seven 
days .. . . and in the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin shall 
be circumcised. And she shall then continue in the blood of her 
purifying three and thirty days, she shall . . . . (not) come into 
the sanctuary until the days of her purifying be fulfilled... . 
And when the days of her purifying are fulfilled 
bring a lamb of the first year for a burnt-offering, and a young 
pigeon, or a turtle-dove, for a sin-offering. . . . And if she be 
not able to bring a lamb, then she shall bring two turtles, or two 
young pigeons ; the one for the burnt-offering, and the other for a 
sn-offering.’ The alternative last mentioned does not appear 
exclusively to relate to the contingency of poverty, but also to any 
other under which it might be either convenient or otherwise de- 
sirable for the party offering to have a choice of victims.” And 
as there is nothing in the path prescription itself, so also there 
is nothing in the circumstances of the case, so far as they are 
related either by Matthew or by Luke, to indicate the reason why the 
peel was given to the latter of the two alternatives permitted 
y Leviticus. The ordinance of the forty days is only to be 
understood of the earliest period at which one or other of the 
offerings prescribed could be acceptably made. It was sometimes 
exceeded, and, apparently, without the least offence. Hannah’s is 
acase in point. We learn from Samuel (I. i. 20) that although, 
asit should seem, urged by her husband to do so some time before, 
she did not ‘ go up to the sanctuary’ until after Samuel had been 
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’ The circumcision then took place at Bethlehem. ‘ Nullus enim locus certus 
cireumcisioni ex lege preescribitur, ut nec certus cireumcisor, sed solet ad eam rem 
alhiberi qui maxime est in ea arte exercitus’ (Vide | Mace. i. 63). ‘ Neque 
hodie Judaei in Synagoga pueras cireumcidunt tamquam id necessarium esset, 
sed quo pluribus testibus res constet’ (Grotius in v. 59). 

P NY) refers to ability generally, and there is nothing either in the usage of the 
Word itself, or in that of either of the words by which it is indifferently rendered 
by the Greek interpreters, to imply its restriction in any sense to the case of 
poverty. Fiirst (Concord. s. v.) has given all the renderings of the LXX. 
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weaned. It is probable, indeed, that she delayed her going up 
long even after that. lt is by no means necessary for us therefore 
to interpret Luke as meaning that the circumstance which now 
took place, occurred precisely on the forty-first day after the birth 
of Jesus, seeing that a longer interval might have ela 
although there certainly is nothing positively to determine that it 
actually did. All that the Evangelist must be understood to say, 
is evidently this, that in the matter of the ‘ presentation’ in the 
temple, as well as in that of the ‘circumcision,’ Mary rendered 
literal obedience to the law of the Lord. The second of these 
three ordinances is prescribed in Exodus, xiii. 2. At a subsequent 
stage in the organization of the Theocracy, the Levites being ele. 
vated among the other tribes to many of the privileges previously 
attached to ‘ primogeniture, they were ‘taken from amo 
the children of Israel instead of all the first-born.’ (Num. iii. 15) 
In order, however, to keep up the remembrance of the claim, which 
although commuted was not repealed, it was enacted ‘that the 
first-born ’ should nevertheless be redeemed, and the redemption was 
estimated at ‘ five shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, which 
is twenty gerahs.’ (Num. xviii. 16.) By the ‘ presentation’ Luke, 
therefore, evidently means the bringing of Jesus to the temple, in 


order to receive for him thus, een gee as in others, so also in 


the privilege accruing to Israel from the Levitical Institute. The 
whole circumstance, when seriously considered, furnishes a striki 
illustration both of the simple and unaffected piety of M: ” 
a no less striking confirmation of the historical integrity of Luke's 
narrative. In the latter point of view, the following observations 
of Neander’s are of great weight :—‘ A mythus generally endea- 
vours to ennoble its subject, and to adapt the story to the idea. 
If then the Gospel narrative were mythical, would it have in- 
vented, or even have suffered to remain, a circumstance so foreign 
to the idea of the myth, and so little calculated to dignify it, a 
the above? A mythus would have introduced an angel, or at 
least a vision, to hinder Mary from submitting the child toa 
ceremony so unworthy of its dignity ; or the priests would have 
received an intimation from heaven to bow before the infant ; and 
prevent its being thus reduced to the level of ordinary children. 
(Life of Christ, b. i. § 17, p. 24.) 

The Evangelist proceeds to relate what happened in ‘the 
temple :’ ‘ And, behold ! there was a man in Jerusalem whose name 
(was) Symeon, this man also (was) just and pious, (one that was) 
expecting the consolation of Israel, and (the) Holy Spirit was upon 
him. And it had been revealed to him of the Holy Spirit, (that 
he) should not see death before (that) he had seen the Christ of (the) 
Lord. And he came in the spirit into the temple: and, when the 
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parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might do according 
to that which had been appointed in the law concerning it, he 
also received it into his arms; and he blessed God and said, 
« Now dismissest thou thy servant, Lord,* according to thy word, in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 

pared before every people, (the ?) light for the revelation» of 
the nations, and (the?) glory of thy people Israel.” ’ The pro- 
phetic classicisms, a of the latter part of this devout ad- 
dress, are evident. The LXX. of Is. li. 5; xliii.6; lx. 1; Zech. 
i, 5, LXX., will at once occur to the student of Messianic pre- 
dictions. ‘That any such idea of the Messiah as this could have 
been associated with Symeon in the development of a myth that 
grew up somewhere during the first century or thereabouts, is 
absolutely inconceivable. The most obscure insight into the 
spirit of that age, will at once convince that the notion is in 
itself quite as absurd, as in its inferences it is critically and his- 
torically false. ‘And Joseph and also his mother were wondering 
a‘ that which (was) said concerning him.’ So far, therefore, from 
there being any ground on which to suspect Joseph and Mary of 
credulity, everything rather indicates the contrary. This accu- 
mulation of most remarkable and evidently supernatural testi- 


mony, filled them with amazement.’ ‘ And,’ it is added, ‘Symeon 
blessed them, and said to Mary his mother, Behold! he is set . 
for (the) falling and rising up of many in Israel, and for a sign to 
be spoken against (a sword shall even be thrust through thine 
own soul), so that thoughts may be revealed from many hearts.’ 
The Evangelist continues to relate what happened in the temple 
by saying, ‘And there was Anna® a prophetess, daughter of 





* Acondrns, ‘lord, master,’ is used a few times with reference to God, as in the 
Acts of the Apostles iv. 24, Jude 4, lev. vi. 10; and once only when speaking of 
Christ, 2 Pet. ii. 1. This expression differs from xipios, ‘ Lord,’ inasmuch as it 
denotes, in a more distinct manner, the relation of the absolute master, or the 
supreme authority of a sovereign, whereas «x’pios implies, in a more moderate 
manner, the sense of possession or ownership (Olshausen in loc.). ‘ Varinus etiam 
hane differentiam annotat: Seondrns est 50vAov—Kipios est eAdv@epov’ (Gerhard 
Hann. in loc.). 

> droxadvrrey, ‘to uncover that which was previously concealed,’ LXX. 
(Exod. xx. 26; Lev. xviii. 11; Num. v. 18; Deut. xxvii. 20) ; ‘ to unveil,’ hence, 
in a bad sense, droxdAvis is used of exposure, LXX. (1 Sam. xx. 30); not only 
of that which is the shject of the ‘ unveiling,’ but also of that which is the instru- 
me t by means of which the ‘ unveiling’ is accomplished. éy cuwvréAcig avOpdrou 
droxdAuyis tpywv abo (Syr. xi. 27). thy dwoxddrviiy tay vidv Tod Geod (Rom. 
viii. 19). ‘Quibus tenebre obducte sunt, ea reteguntur et conspicua redduntur, 
dum collustrantur a lumine. Quum igitur Jesus dicitur esse lumen ad retegendos 
(c. Es. xlix. 9) ethnicos, jacentes in tenebris (c. Acts xxvi. 18; Rom. i. 21; Eph. 
iv. 18; v. 8, 11) consequente posito, antecedens significatur, quod nimirum Jesus eos 
luce sua illustraturus sit’ (Storr. Opuse. iii. 69). 

© ‘“Avya est in libris Grecis, h. e. Anna: sed Hanna reseribendum esse cum 
adspiratione dubitare non debemus nos presertim qui scimus in Scriptura Ebraica 
an, et apud Syr. interpretem yyp per Heth in principio. Nimis temere in multis 
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Phanoueel, of the tribe of Aseer; she was far advanced in life 
(meoReRnxvia év Huéguis moddais), having lived with (her) husband 
seven years from her virginity, she also was a widow of full 
eighty-four years.’¢ Ig0p7r1s occurs in the New Testament but 
once besides this passage, and in that case is said to have been 
falsely applied to herself by Jezebel (Apoe. ii. 20). In the Old 
Testament it occurs, in all, five times. It is the uniform render. 
ing of the feminine ny23, and is applied to Miriam (LXX, 
Mapiau, the very form in which the name Mary occurs in the 
New Testament.) Ex. xv. 20, Deborah (LXX. AcSoppx). Judg, 
v. 4, twice to Huldah (napn LXX. Oiadz), 2 Kings xxii. 14; 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 22; and once to the wife of Isaiah (Is. viii. 3) 
This last is the only application of the word that can be sus- 
pected of any other reference than that which, would spontaneously 
occur to ordinary readers of the Bible. The presumption there- 
fore is, that here also it is technically used. From whatever 
cause, perpetual widowhood-had long been regarded by the Jews 
as an indication of more than ordinary piety. The widowhood of 
Ruth was thus regarded by Boaz (Ruth ii. 10, comp. 1, 6-18); 
so also was that of Judith by the author of the book that bears 
her name (Judith iii. 2-8). Hence probably the injunction of 
Paul, 1 Tim. v. 10. What is said of Anna’s ‘ departing not from 
the temple. . . . night and day,’ however, is of more importance, 





Greci rejecerunt adspirationem quos sequi non debemus. Nam in nominibus 
Ebraicis consuetudo Ebraica valere debet, ut in Greecis Greeca, et in Latinis Latina, 
Ita mihi videtur. Nomen 3M Hanna obvium videtur, 1 Sam. i. 11’ (Drusius in loc,), 
The practice of the LXX. would seem to be to reserve the ‘adspiratio’ for the 
Hebrew 7. Hence, in 1 Sam. i. 2, it is“Avva, and not “Avva, precisely as we have 
the name in Luke. 

4 The textus receptus has ws. Tischendorf adopts €ws. The difference in the 
reading, however, does not materially affect the sense. The only difference reall 
is, that what as describes approximately, éws fixes definitely. In either case Luke's 
reference would obviously be interpreted of the period during which Anna wasa 
widow. The rendering adopted is paraphrastic, but it seems to be required, 

quibus (scil. 84 ann.) si adduntur anni conjugii 7, et si anni virginitatis 
ponantur 18, erunt anni etatis ejus 110. Nata igitur fuit Hanna, et vixit tris- 
tissimis illis temporibus, cum ex genere sacerdotali primum Aristobulus, postea 
Alexander, parricidiis et fratricidiis, cruentum diadema privata temeritate sibi 
imponerent: cum Romani Pompeius et Crassus Judeeam invaderent : cum Herodes 
in extremam servitutem Judeos conjiceret. Et puella a majoribus suis potuit 
audire miserrimum interitum ultimi ducis Janne, de tribu Juda, qui ipsam vide- 
rant et noverant Potuit igitur de multis variis et tristissimis mutationibus 
et religionis et reipublice loqui, quas partim ipsa viderat, partim ex parentibus 
cognoverat ut etiam de hac causa magna fuit apud omnes bonos auctoritas, 
qui eam, ut Prophetissam tot jam annorum talia cum gemitu narrantem sepe audi- 
verant’ (Gerhard Hann. in loc.). 

* The reading M83) (Neh. vi. 14) is questionable (see First, Concord. 8. ¥.j 
see also LXX.). As to mpoofris (Isa. viii. 3), Hengstenberg says, ‘This name 
cannot mean the wife of a prophet, but indicates that the wife of Isaiah had 
a prophetic gift, like Miriam, Deborah, aud Huldah’ (Cycl. Bib. Lit., art. ‘ Isaiah, 
ii. 36). 
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In the book of Exodus (xxxviii. 8) we read that Moses made the 
‘laver of brass and the foot of it of brass, of the looking-glasses 
of the women assembling which assembled at the door of the con- 

gation.” Premising that the word here rendered by ‘ which 
assembled’ is n&2¥n, we cannot do better than transcribe the 
following remarks from Hengstenberg and the editor of the ‘ Pic- 
torial Bible :’ ‘‘The Hebrew term x2y means to serve in a military 
sense; in a figurative sense it is used of the militia sacra of the 
Priests and Levites ; comp. Numb. iv. 23,‘ 35, 39, 43 38 viii. 25.5 
The leader and captain of the Host was the God of Israel. By 
the side of this sacred militia a female band is placed, and the 
choice of expression shows that we have here to do with an ex- 
tensive, important, formally organised institution. That the women 
had outward offices tg perform at the Tabernacle is not said. . . . 
Neither the law nor the history recognize any service of females 
in this sense. That in ancient times the Jews interpreted the 
language of no such ministrations, but rather understood it to 
refer to spiritual service, is shown by the paraphrase of the LXX., 
who for serving substitute fasting (nkayn = trav vnoTevsasmy = 
ai ivnorevoay,' as well as by that of Onkelos who, with a remark- 
able coincidence, renders it by praying.’ (Genuzneness of the Penta- 
teuch, ii. 110, 111.) ‘That it (the institution) did not end with 
Moses is shown from 1 Sam. ii. 22, where it is stated among the 
great crimes of the sons of Eli, that they corrupted the women 
who served at the gate of the tabernacle (spin Oaks nng nixzya 
that assembled at the door of the congregation), Pictorial Bible, 
in loc. ed. 1847. There cannot be a doubt but that Luke’s inten- 
tion was to give his readers to understand that Anna was one of 
these. ‘And standing by at the very time she praised (2 9wy0- 
hoyeito!) God. And (she) spake concerning him to all those that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem.’ Thus what happened in 





‘ The phrase is N2¥, ‘ perform the service’ (Eng. Vers.). 

8 In all these passages the phrase is NI¥? xaibo, ‘every one that entereth 
into the service’ (Eng. Vers.). 

* The phrase is NY 210, ‘ cease waiting upon the service’ (Eng. Vers.). 

' The passage is only found in the Complutensian text. The Alexandrine and 
the Vatican read c. xxxiii. differently (see L. Bos in /oc.). 

i ‘Facile apparet significationem /audandi et celebrandi convenientiorem esse. 
§. Anna laudabat Deum, quod is fecisset ut jam olim promissa apparerent tandem 

7d dv@owodoyeioGa: non plus significat quam simplex duodoyeiv . vel 

verbum aiveiy quod intelligo licet ex Versione Grecea V. T. et Libris Apoerr. 
Quod in Ps, Ixxix, 13, dicitur 3 71"1)) laudabimus te, id potuisset utique sie ex- 
Primi aivécou<ey ce vel duodoyhoouey co. Nunc autem libuit Gree. Tntt. 
id exprimere verbo composito advOouoroynoduebd go. Sic et nomen 

oMoroynois laudem, celebrationem significat. Ex Esa. iii. 11’ (Vorstius, De He- 
braismis, 173, 4, ed. Fischer). 
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the temple soon became notorious, as, beyond all question, much 
of what had previously transpired was already. 

Luke’s narrative concludes with the significant testimony, ‘ And 
when they had performed all things that (were) according to the 
law of the Lord, they returned into Galilea to their own ci 
Nazareth!’ At several weeks, perhaps some two months old and 
upwards, Jesus then, was with his parents at Nazareth. Nota 
word is said by Luke nor yet by Matthew of his having again 
returned to Bethlehem ; is not the inference therefore natural, nay 
on the supposition that Luke’s narrative is continuous, and there 
is nothing in the structure of his sentence to indicate the contrary, 
but rather much to indicate it is—on that supposition the infer. 
ence is even necessary—that when the Magi found him he was not 
where he is commonly supposed to have been, but where the 
common understanding of the Evangelic narrative supposes that 
he first came on his return from Egypt? Reading the Evangelists 
independently of one another, and then putting the conclusions we 
arrive at together. so far from contradicting one another even in 
the least, they are at perfect harmony, aud each fills up the 
others’ omissions so remarkably, that either is at once completed 
and explained by putting both in juxta-position. Christ was born 
at Bethlehem, went up to Jerusalem, thence went down to Naza- 
reth, where he was found by the Magi, thence went into Egypt, 
and from thence returned to Nazareth a second time. The fol- 
lowing remark is Mr. Penn’s: ‘The historical accounts of Luke 
and Matthew have been strangely mingled and anachronised. It 
was not observed that Luke relates the incidents following imme- 
diately from the birth of Christ until his first removal to Naza- 
reth from Bethlehem and Jerusalem; but that Matthew begins 
with those which occurred when our Lord had attained the age 
of two years, and carries them on until his second* removal to 
Nazareth from Egypt. J. G. Frank, in his Chronology,™ was 
the first to show (which might have been easily inferred from the 
Gospels) that the “Adoration of the Magi,” as it is commonly called, 
took place, not at Bethlehem, but at Nazareth. . . . There, after 
“ about two years,” the eastern travellers, guided by the miracu- 
lous indication of the star, found our Lord “ in the keen not in 
the manger or stable. From that distant station they easily 
escaped beyond the jurisdiction of Herod.’ (Notes in Matt. ii. 1.) 

k This is too strong. Anything above one year will fully satisfy the requisitions 
of the narrative. 


m ¢ Prelusio Chronologie Fundamentalis,’ &c., a Johanne Georgio Frank, &e. 
Goettinge. 1774. 
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ON THE IDENTITY OF CYRUS AND THE TIMES 
OF DANIEL. 


Waite attention is directed with unusual earnestness to the Pro- 

hecies which affect our own age, and to the position of the 
Church in transition from the times of our fathers to those when 
we hope our children may have received it from our hands, we are 
called upon to take care of those evidences which the fulfilment 
of Prophecy in past ages has rendered valuable to the cause of 
Revelation, and has consigned to our keeping. 

In the present article we shall take occasion to notice, as the 
thesis of our own remarks, a work which appeared some few years 
since by the Duke of Manchester upon the identity of Cyrus the 
Deliverer and the period of his existence; and we may set forth 
the sum of the argument which we have to contend against in a 
sa sentence—that Cyrus the Great was no other than the 
Babylonian King Nebuchadnezzar, and that Cyrus the Deliverer 
was a satrap prince of a later period diputed by Artaxerxes to 
rule over Babylon and Persia. 

We propose this double proposition as the most efficacious way 
of treating this subject, and we choose this course because, in con- 
firming the received opinion respecting the person of Cyrus, we 
shall destroy an hypothesis, which rests upon the more ancient 
date ascribed to the life of the Great Conqueror. 

Cyrus is the property of the Church, and the character he fills 
in the volume of its evidences, though not enrolled in the Canon, 
is yet a matter of too much importance to be abandoned to an 
hypothesis, which indeed may clan a high merit for contrivance 
and ingenuity, but is not sustained against the plain and distinct 
evidences by which his real position is ascertained. He stands as 
the great mark and prophetic pledge of ancient Scripture, that 
Gop ruleth among the heathen, as well as over those families on 
whom He shed the light of a direct Revelation of His will. ‘The 
Princes of the people,’ says David, ‘are joined to the people of 
the Gop of Abraham ;’ and the economy of the Old Dispensation 
can be but very imperfectly understood if we lose sight of those 
dependent kingdoms which surrounded the Jewish land. These 
were the subjects of direct prophecy to the pen of the Jewish 
serge they were indicated by name among the desolations 
oretold of that Dispensation: but could that have happened ex- 
cept they were also amenable to the law, in respect of which those 
Prophets of Jehovah uttered their denunciations? The Jewish 
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preacher declares that the ‘curse causeless shall not come ;’ and 
St. Paul teaches the same doctrine in effect, that no sins can be 
imputed except in respect of a law given. How then could tho 
judgments have gone forth against the belt of nations which sur. 
rounded the Jewish land except they were infractors of a law 
which by some means had been imparted to them? Whether 
these obligations may have arisen by a leaven of the Jewish Tables 
being instilled through mere association and the ordinary influence 
of vicinity and neighbourhood, or whether they came from the 
great father of the faithful by inheritance through the other fami. 
lies that proceeded from him—the races of Ishmael, and Keturah, 
and Edom—it is not necessary now to inquire. Both, perhaps, 
may have operated ; but, be it as it may, the scheme of proph 
proceeds, as one, through the whole of those regions till it finally 
reaches the sacred land itself, and there sweeps the last remains 
of a by-gone world into utter destruction. 

With Cyrus and his age, however, we feel in a special degree 
associated, out of the mass of prophetic nations upon which the 
foundations of the Church in the newer Dispensations have been 
laid. Among the chosen and declared vessels of the Divine Will 
there is none which evinces higher marks of favour or more un- 
equivocal authority than that ascribed by the voice of prophecy to 
the Deliverer, whose name should be ‘Cyrus.’ ‘ My shepherd, 
‘the anointed whose right hand I have upholden,’ ‘ before whom 
I will go, to make the crooked places straight,’ ‘whom I have 
raised up in righteousness,’ and ‘whose every way I will direct’ 
(Isa. xlv. passim), are promises of a character which should make 
the inheritor of them precious in the eyes of his fellow mortals 
for all ages, and should secure him a canonical niche in the 
building of every future Temple, where he might hold a blessed 
memorial among men, without danger of a disputed title to his 
pedestal. 

Such thoughts we have ourselves always held upon this subject. 
We have ever regarded the character of Cyrus the Great so suit- 
able in every respect to the purpose for which the prophetic De- 
liverer was sent, as might have seduced acquiescence in his claims 
by the mere features of his prophetic paternity. The recognition 
of him as a child of Prophecy in the rumoured omens of his birth, 
which have been preserved among the heathen nations, is another 
mark of genuineness which might have softened much hardness of 
heart. The Gentile people among whom he lived evidently re- 
garded him as an extraordinary person, of more than merely 
human descent. Twice the dreams of his grandsire the King of 
Media were charged with omens of dreaded import as to the fruit 
of that daughter from whom ‘the child of true prophecy’ was 
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about to proceed ; and under the alarms produced by these visions 
of darkness, and the dread of his grandson’s greatness, he sent 
him into banishment and death, from which, however, ‘he was 
preserved for the accomplishment of his decreed purpose.’ Such 
are nearly his own words, recorded in the account given of him 
by Herodotus. 

We can even find it in our heart to recognise some incidents 
inthe history of this Scion of Judgment as replete with certain 
similitudes to the last and more terrible day of vengeance. The 
‘mock kingship’ of his first recognition, and the deliberation by 
the King and his counsellors on the nature of that event, and his 
second coming in power to take his kingdom and avenge himself 
of his enemies, are in close keeping with the higher destiny. The 
circumstances of his delivery over to destruction, first by the King 
to Harpagus, and by him to the chief herdsman of the King, for 
exposure to the wild beasts of his mountain regions, also fall in 
closely. with the delivery of Christ to Pilate, who may be figured 
by Harpagus, as the herdsman may figure the Jewish Priesthood. 
Pilate was deterred from his office of executioner by the dreams 
of his wife ; and it is the wife who turns Harpagus from his orders 
also. He therefore delivers the child to the herdsman to do with 
it according to the King’s command, as Pilate delivered Jesus to 
the will of the Jews. 

The change of the royal infant for the stillborn son of the 
herdsman’s wife, who, the story says, laboured with her infant, 
xis xaTa Saiwova, or ‘as if by some good angel,’ at the very time 
her husband was gone to Harpagus to receive Cyrus; the expo- 
sure of the dead body for three days, and at the end of that time 
the sending of a ‘spearman’ by Harpagus to ascertain by inspec- 
tion of the body whether the child were really dead or not—all 
_— shadowy resemblances also to events which we need not 

ere recapitulate. 

These may be casual coincidences, no doubt, but belonging to 
Cyrus, of whom Gop declares ‘he would direct all his ways,’ 
there is a charm in the contemplation of them, as indications of 
the same divine hand by which the events of man’s redemption 
and the destruction of the powers of Darkness were fore-ordained, 
and are in progress of accomplishment even now. We attach no 
undue importance to such objects; for granting them to be true, 
and established by the most indubitable proofs of their being so, 
they would not add a feather to the sterling weight of those evi- 
dences we already possess, that ‘the nations are counted as the 
small dust of the balance’ before the Word and Power of the 
Most High. But we regard them with interest, and look upon 
them with the same affection that Jacob regarded the coat of his 
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son Joseph, and as things connected with the living truth which 
we serve. 

Cyrus, the great subverter of the first Asiatic idolatries, and 
deliverer of the people of Gop in that age, whose true thraldom 
to the darkest spirits of hell was only figured in the temporal cap. 
tivity of Israel to the Kings of Babylon,—this prince of Gop’s 
right hand, presents himself to our view from the joint testimonies 
of the pe of Judea and the historians of Greece, distinet 
from all other heroes. He rises, as it were, from the grave pre- 

ared for him by injustice, and gradually breaks down the whole 
Geestaes of darkness. And then he appears ruling over that night 
of the heathen world, like the powerful satellite whose assigned 
metal marks also the kingdom of which he was the founder and 
root in the image of old dynasties, and of many metals, which was 
seen by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Shall we lightly forego this charmed vision, and surrender the 
just claims of him who opened the two-leaved gates of that mother 
of witchcrafts whom we see glimmering upon the enchanted waters 
of Euphrates, in order to accommodate believers in a farrago of 
incongruous tales by those whom some are pleased to call Persian 
historians, a species of whom we have ample warning by Hen- 
dotus that they are, like the Cretans, probably their near kinsmen, 
des edoras, and whose records are mere fragments of historical 
tradition laden with chimera and fable, and bearing a stamp 
hardly higher in degree than the Arabian Nights as a source of 
authentic information upon the history of their country ? 

Our present object will not permit our enlarging upon this 
topic. We must return to Cyrus and his times. But before we 
enter upon the evidences of history we will point out some few 
requisites to the prophetic character of him who was to be ‘the 
deliverer, without which, we think, no person ean be admitted to 
that title: and if the Duke of Manchester’s Deliverer does not 
possess these requisites, it will be very evident he cannot be that 
deliverer who was announced by prophecy. 

His Grace says that Cyrus who restored the Jews to their 
country was not he who took Babylon, but another Cyrus, who 
lived seventy years later than the capturer of that city. To this 
simple proposition let us apply the test of prophecy, for this test 
will refute the hypothesis 2 dimine by requiring that the Captivity 
of Babylon and the Restoration of the Jews should coincide in 
one series of action. All the prophecies show that the Restora- 
tion of the Jews was to be accompanied by the destruction of 
Babylon ; in particular also they show that the city was to be de- 
stroyed under a leader of the Medes, and that the name of Cyrus 
should be the name of the Jewish Restorer. Let us examine 
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them. Jeremiah foretells the last disasters of Jerusalem in chap. 
xxv. 12, in which he says, ‘They shall serve the King of Babylon 
seventy years ; and when the seventy years are accomplished, then 
| will punish the King of Babylon and that nation, and will bring 

n that land all that is written in this book.’ 

Now what are these judgments that are to come at the end of 
this seventy eee In chap. li, 24, the prophet says, ‘ Prepare 
against her (Babylon) the nations, with the Kings of the Medes, 
the captains thereof, and all the rulers; for every purpose of the 
Lord shall be performed against Babylon, to make her a desola- 
tion: her bars shall be broken. One post shall run to meet 
another. to show the King of Babylon that his city is taken, that 
the passages are stopped, the reeds burned with fire, and the men 
of war are affrighted.’” Again, verse 36, ‘1 will dry up her sea 
and make her springs dry ; in their heat I will make their feasts: 
Iwill make them drunken that they may rejoice, and sleep a per- 
petual sleep aud not wake, saith the Lord.’ 

In all this, the particulars of a city, taken by siege and by 

rise, and in a time of drunken stupor, is plainly foretold; and 
if the turning of the River be not very distinctly marked, though 
itcertainly is not omitted, we shall find that circumstance more 
plainly denoted in the preceding chapter, where he predicts the 
same event .—‘ A sword is upon the Chaldeans, said the Lord, 
and upon the inhabitants of Babylon, and upon her princes, and 
upon her wise men. A drought is upon her waters, and they shall 
be dried up.’—ch. 1. 35, 

These are the characteristic marks, which must distinguish that 
capture of Babylon, which should accompany and cause the re- 
storation of the Jewish people to their own land at the end of 
seventy years of Captivity. But the Duke of Manchester says, 
that these are events which did not occur at the period of the 
Jewish deliverance, but at the time of their Captivity, seventy 
years before ; and that they were wrought by another Cyrus, who 
was the same individual as Nebuchadnezzar, and not by the Per- 
sian Cyrus. He says, that this latter was not a conquering King 
and founder of an Empire, but a mere satrap to Artaxerxes. 

But the prophecies of Jeremiah do not stand alone: those of 
Isaiah are to the same effect :—That the fall of Babylon, spoken 
of by prophecy, should be brought by the stirring up of the 
Medes and the nations of the North.—ch. xiii. 17. That this 
should be in a time of drunken infatuation, and — opening of 
the two-leaved gates, and the drying up of the River; and that 
he who did the work should be the same as should say to Jeru- 
salem, ‘be thou built,’ and should be called ‘ Cyrus.’ 

What is received by the Church is, that the restoration of the 
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Jews to their own land was accomplished by Cyrus the Great, 
whose period is ascertained with sufficient precision from the 
Greek historians in connection with the Canon of Ptolemy. In this 
Prince all the circumstances required by the prophecies do most 
wonderfully concur. He led an army of Medes to Babylon; he 
dried up the river and entered the city through the water-gates, 
of which the Greek historian gives the particulars. He was asgo- 
ciated at that time, in person, with his uncle Darius, who was 
nominally King, according to Xenophon—in whose work the 
history of this capture of Babylon with the Scripture account is also 
wonderfully accordant: for Darius the Mede it was, who is there 
stated to have held the dominion in Babylon, after its capture in 
the night of Belshazzar’s feast. During the reign of this monarch 
Daniel was set over the Government, and the Jews were restored, 
in one degree, to freedom by possessing their own princes over 
them. In two years after the siege, Cyrus, having succeeded to 
the full epg | by the death of his uncle, granted full per 
mission to the Jews to return to their land, and build their 
temple. 

We shall now proceed to take a cursory review of the histories 
given of this Cyrus by Herodotus and Xenophon ; and to point out 
how we think these two writers concur in giving an ample testi- 
mony of this person. For though they differ in some particulars, 
they concur in most that are essential; and the discrepancies in 
their accounts, if duly regarded by reference to the different 
sources of their information, seem rather to give credibility to 
their statements, as genuine records of authentic history, varied 
only according to those diversities which distinguished the dominion 
of Cyrus in Persia and the Asiatic Provinces. 

The history of Herodotus is very methodical ; and shows, that 
the historian aimed at a chronological order in its arrangemeni. 
After touching upon the fables of the preceding age, the oral 
hieroglyphics of the people, he commences his history, properly 
so called, with the Kingdom of Lydia under Croesus, son of 
Halyathes. This King, he says, first brought the Asiatic Greeks 
into subjection, and made them tributary to his power. All Asia 
to the River Halys, except Lycia and Cilicia, was subdued by 
him ; and he fixes the period of this event with reference to the 
Greek annals by relating, that Solon, among others of the Greek 
sages, visited Asia at that epoch. The course of his story leads 
him to refer to another, not less celebrated person in the history 
of early Greece ; when he introduces the name of Pisistratus, in 
connection with the events in progress. For the Lydian King, 
taking alarm at the military successes of Cyrus, son of Cambyses, 
against Astyages, the Median King, and relative of Croesus, that 
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monarch sent to consult Pisistratus on the subject, and in conse- 
uence of the advice he received from him, forthwith entered into 
an alliance with the Lacedemonians. Having fortified himself 
with these auxiliaries, he marched into Cappadocia to revenge 
the injuries Astyages had received from Cyrus. 

The Median King was related to Creesus, says the historian, 
by marriage. A band of wandering Scythians had found their 
way into Media in the time of Cyaxares, its King, who was the 
hither of Astyages. There they dwelt some time in friendship 
with the people, and instructed the Median youth in the use of 
the bow and the mysteries of the chase. But having been re- 
buked for their want of success on a certain occasion, they killed 
a Median child, and served it up to the King at a banquet, as the 
fruits of their chase ; and then, betaking themselves to Halyathes, 
King of Lydia, they were received and protected by him against 
the anger of Cyaxares. A war ensued between the Lydian and 
Median powers, which, after a severe battle, was put an end to 
by the marriage of Astyages, the son of Cyaxares, with Ha- 
renis, daughter of Halyattes, and consequently a sister of 
Croesus. 

The period of this visit of the Scythians is perfectly ascertained 
by reference to the Egyptian history. For it was the same in- 
cursion which was met by Psammeticus in Syria; whose leaders 
were prevailed on by his subsidies to forego their purpose of ad- 
vancing into his territory. Now Psammeticus was succeeded by 
Pharaho Hophra in the year B.c. 616, and the Scythians retained 
their power in Media twenty-two years; so that their inroad 
must have been at least twenty-two years before the year B.c. 
616, and it must have been antecedent to the year B.c. 638. 
Taking it that this inroad may have happened a few years only 
before the point, which limits the possible event (say as early as 
B.c, 646), their twenty-two years’ abode in Media, and the war 
that ensued, would bring the time of the marriage of Astyages and 
Harienis, the grandfather and grandmother of Cyrus, to the year 
Bc. 624, Cyrus himself was born in the year B. c. 600; so that, 
if Mandane his mother was a daughter of that marriage, her age 
would accord with that account; for she could not have been 
more than twenty-three years old, though she might have been 
younger. Yet neither could she have been younger by more than 
the eight years we have added to the year 638 to bring up the 
period to its probable point ; so that by this comparison with the 
Egyptian Chronology, the grandmother is shown to have been 
necessarily married, at some period between the age of fifteen and 
twenty-three. 

We have touched upon this isolated point of the Chronology, 
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because we have many to discuss in the sequel, which are in no 
way connected with it, and to prevent confusion. Let us resume 
the story of Herodotus. 

The expedition of Croesus ended in a battle with Cyrus at 
Pteria in Cecuaded, upon which Croesus withdrew to Sardis, in 
his own territories, to await supplies from Amasis, the Egyptian 
King, who was in alliance with him. At this time, says Hero 
dotus, Labynetus reigned in Babylon. 

Upon this notice we may again observe, that Amasis reigned 
in Egypt from the year B.c. 569 to B.c. 525; that is, from nine 
years after Cyrus commenced the Kingdom of Persia, or rather 
of the Medes and Persians, to the year when his successor, the 
ont Cambyses, invaded and destroyed Egypt. The alliance of 

Jroesus with this King, which is an undesigned coincidence with 
the history relating to that Egyptian monarch, affords also in 
itself a strong presumption that the account of Herodotus is 
authentic. 

The historian pursues his account; that Cyrus followed his 
enemy with vigour, fought another battle in ats he destroyed the 
army of Croesus, and took the King prisoner ; whom he retained 
about his person ever afterwards, and reduced the kingdom of 
Lydia to a province of the Persian Monarchy. 

At this point the historian enters upon an account of the Me 
dian power, which he relates to have proceeded from the débris of 
the Assyrian or Ninevite Monarchy ; and he prefaces this account 
by stating, that he had been cautious in the evidence he had 
received ; and intimates, that it was necessary to guard — 
the exaggerations of the Persians relative to their great Cyrus 
‘ He sought,’ he says, ‘ for those who were satisfied to relate mat- 
ters as they had happened.’ 

‘The Medes,’ he proceeds, ‘ were the first who struggled with 
the Assyrian Power for freedom, after the Assyrians had ruled 
over the whole of Upper Asia for a period of 520 years. At 
that time Deioces, who was a man of superior wisdom, obtained 
an influence over his countrymen by a judicious conduct, and 
procured himself to be chosen their King; whereupon he built 
the city of Ecbatana, the capital of the Median Power, and esta- 
blished a form of government, which appears to have been the 
prototype of all the Eastern Sovereignties, This consisted in a 

rfect seclusion of the Monarch from view of the people, and an 
authority which proceeded in an oracular form from the recesses 
of the palace. tt is highly remarkable, that this Eastern regime 
is noticed by Sir William Jones, as having proceeded from this 
region, where it is said by the Hindoos to have originated in a 
monarchy called the Pishdadian; while we find in the Persian 
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histories an account of the Pishdadian Monarchy, which bears 
such an evident resemblance to the story here given by Herodotus 
of the origin of the Median Power, as is sufficient to convince 
every impartial reader that the accounts refer to the same subject. 
The Persian accounts, however, carry back their history to the 
time of Adam and Noah; but with such incongruities, as show 
plainly they are no way to be depended upon as authentic. Upon 
this oo we must enter more largely on a future occasion. 

This Median Dynasty, according to Herodotus, extended only 
through four generations: Deioces, who reigned fifty-tree years ; 
Phraortes, his son, who was the Arphaxad of the book of 
Judith, twenty-two years ; Cyaxares, forty years; and Astyages, 
who was deposed by Cyrus, thirty-five years; thus carrying the 
date of the commencement of this monarchy from the coming of 
Cyrus into Media in the year 560 B.c. back to the year Bc. 710, 
which is what the amount of the reigns produces. 

The second King, Phraortes, was an ambitious prince. ‘ He 
levied war,’ says Herodotus, ‘against the Persians, and having 
first brought them into subjection, and being thus possessed of 
two powerful peoples, he overran all the provinces of Asia, one 
after another. At last he attacked Nineveh itself, where he was 
defeated and slain. A reference to the book of Judith in its first 
few verses will show how accurately the character, and short his- 
wl of this King, agree with that account. 

nder Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, Asia was visited by the 
Scythian irruption, which came from the Lake Meeotis and the 
River Phasis. ‘This irruption, as we have already noticed, hap- 
omg in the reign of the Egyptian Psammiticus, and must have 

n about the middle of the seventh century B.c. The invaders 
were finally expelled from Media, after a sojourn of twenty-two 
ears, when Cyaxares resumed his full power. After this, the 
Medes took Nineveh, and brought all the Assyrian people into sub- 
jection, except the Babylonian portion of them. 

The reason for this exception of the Babylonian provinces is 
shown by other authors to have proceeded from an alliance be- 
tween a Median King and the Governor of Babylon, who rebelled 
against his Assyrian master, then reigning in Nineveh. This 
circumstance was not known to Herodotus; but the exemption 
he makes of this province from the common subjugation, without 
a knowledge of the causes which led to it, is, again an extra- 
ordinary evidence of the authenticity of his statements. 

Cyaxares left his throne to his son Astyages, of whose daughter 
Mandane, and the birth of Cyrus from her, Herodotus gives a 
lengthened history, which we shall recount with much brevity. 
The father of this unhappy daughter was endued, like his 
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contemporary, Nebuchadnezzar, with the gift of dreaming ; and 
having dreamt that his daughter was the cause of a great flood, 
by which the city of Ecbatana and all Asia were overwhelmed, 
under the apprehension which this prognostic occasioned, he 
married her immediately to a Persian of good family, but in 
obscure circumstances. No doubt her husband was of noble 
blood, and probably a provincial Prince ; but such would have 
been an obscure position to the daughter of the Median Monareh, 
whose alliances were, in other branches of his family, with the 
Babylonian and Lydian thrones. 

After this marriage of Mandane, Astyages was again troubled 
in the visions of the night. He beheld, in his dreams, a vine 
proceeding from the womb of his daughter, which covered the 
whole of Asia; and again he took counsel to avert the omen. 
For this purpose he resolved to put the offspring, with which his 
daughter was then pregnant, to death, and deputed Harpagus, 
one of his nobles, to execute- his purpose. But Harpagus was 
dissuaded by his wife from the deed, and having summoned 
Mithradates, the keeper of the king’s herds in the mountain region, 
he gave the child in charge to him, with an injunction to expose 
it on the mountains. Again, a woman appears as the cause of 
the child’s deliverance, for Spako, the herdsman’s wife, pitied the 
infant, and having just brought into the world a dead offspring, 
she prevailed on her husband to change the children, and ex 
the body of the dead infant in lieu of the royal child. The 
messengers of Harpagus, satisfied by this deception, returned to 
their lord, and gave him assurance that the infant of Mandane 
was destroyed. 

At the age of ten years the blood of Cyrus showed its — 
‘by the manifestation of a dominant and just spirit,’ while 
engaged in play with his fellows. For being elected ‘king’ over 
his playmates, he punished the son of a nobleman so severely, 
that an appeal was made on the subject to Astyages, and Cyrus 
being summoned to the king’s presence on that account, was 
recognised by his features, and the resemblance he bore to the 
royal stock. Confession having been obtained from the keeper of 
the herds, as to his true birth, and the King being assured by the 
astrologers that the dreams had been accomplished in the mock 
royalty which the child had already enjoyed, Cyrus was restored 
to his parents in Persia, and continued with them till he was forty 
years of age. At that period Harpagus, whose son had been put 
to death by Astyages, for his father’s disobedience, invited Cyrus 
into Media, against the power of the tyrannical King. And 
having raised an army of Persians, and taught them by a practical 
lesson the difference between the thraldom they endured from the 
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Medes, and a state of independence, Cyrus addressed his followers, 
and declared himself ‘born by a divine lot’ for the very objects he 
proposed, and thereupon persuaded them to follow his advice and 
‘be free.* ‘This short intimation of the prophetic character of the 
man, and his office of ‘liberator,’ is in our opinion of high value 
in fixing the identity of him to whom the Jewish prophets ascribe 
that office. 

Thus, says Herodotus, the Medes were brought into subjection 
to the Persians, through the wickedness of this man, Astyages, 
after having held the dominion over all Asia above the river 
Halys, 128 years, besides those 22 of the Scythian Power. But 
of Astyages he relates, that being taken captive in the battle by 
Cyrus, the conqueror imposed no other severity upon him, but 
kept him with himself as long as he lived. On which point it 
seems extremely probable that Herodotus is mistaken, and 
confounds the son of Astyages and uncle of Cyrus, with the 
tyrant who was dethroned. ‘The fierce cruelty of that monarch, 
who devoted his grandchild to death, fed his servant Harpagus 
with the flesh of his own child for neglecting to execute the 
orders he had received, and again impaled the astrologers who 
had persuaded him that the force of the dreams had exhausted 
themselves in their mock fulfilment, and so induced him to let the 
boy escape, are all circumstances which indicate a fierce hostility, 
such as suited the counterpart of his character in Macbeth, or 
that King who slew his brother’s children, and usurped their 
Crown. Such, however, is the history of Cyrus’ origin, given b 
Herodotus; and there are circumstances in that account which 
are vouchers for its authenticity, and for the period of the trans- 
actions spoken of. The times of Solon and Pisistratus were 
tolerably well ascertained ; and the facts of Solon’s self-banishment 
from Athens, his separation from Pisistratus, and his visit to 
Amasis in Egypt, were all historical facts, which cannot now be 
disturbed. ‘The death of the Athenian lawgiver occurred in the 
year B.c. 558, at Cyprus, when he was in his banishment. This 
was two years after Cyrus came out of Persia, and the account 
states that Cyrus was engaged several years in Upper Asia, before 
he came down to the lower coasts. The words of Solon, on the 
instability of human fortune, were still in the memory of Croesus, 
when taken by Cyrus, for he uttered them aloud on the pile to 
which the conqueror had condemned him, and they were the 
means of saving his life. Nothing can synchronize more exactly 
than do these circumstances ; ‘and the visit of Solon to Lydia may 
be fixed as occurring very shortly before his death, and probably 
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on his route through Asia to Cyprus, where he died. For the 
fall of Croesus and the subjugation of his kingdom are dated 
B.C, 548. 

I should think, too, the alliance of the Median and Lydian 
thrones, by the marriage of Astyages and Harienis, is a circum. 
stance which it is impossible should not be true: for Herodotus 
read his history in public at Athens, within about 100 years of 
that event, when living witnesses among the relations of that 
family must have heard and confuted the historian in so fla 
an error. Neither can we pass by the circumstance of the dreams, 
which mark a propriety in the time assigned to these events, 
For though these are regarded as mere fables by many, and 
altogether blemishes in the historian’s works, we can by no means 
forget, that it was by precisely the same order of prophecy, and 
at this same epoch, that the Babylonian kings were forewarned of 
the events relating to their empire; and we ourselves look to 
these visions as highly important indications of the true nature of 
those great kingdoms, which rose in succession out of the Baby- 
lonian Fall. The story of Herodotus is therefore in wonde 
keeping with the true spirit of those times to which he assigns the 
birth of Cyrus; and this great defect, as it is generally held, is 
in truth a remarkable proof of the authenticity of his account, and 
that the incidents are in strict accordance with the spirit of the 
age to which they were referred. 

Again, could Herodotus have read in Athens an account of an 
alliance between Croesus, King of Lydia, and the Lacedemonians, 
made in consequence of an apprehended attack from that great 
monarch, whose history he is professedly recording, within a hun- 
dred years of the time when he was speaking? All Greece knew 
as well as Herodotus, whether he spoke truth, or uttered a mere 
invention. What would be thought of any man who would 
attempt to represent the events of the Rebellion of 1745, ina 
way different from the known facts in a public assembly of the 
Royal Society ; for of such an elect order were the auditors of 
Herodotus, when he recited his history for the first time in Athens 

This circumstance of the publication of Herodotus’ account in 
the open day, ought to satisfy us that any essential error in the 
events of his history, relating to that great conqueror, who with 
his successors had shaken the whole of the old kingdoms from 
their pedestals, is impossible. That he might not be informed of 
every particular relating to the Persian and Median Kings, or the 
manner in which the Babylonian Power was connected with them 
and the Asiatic families is quite possible, since he does not appeat 
to have visited the shores of the helene, but probably collected 
his materials from the provinces of Lower Asia. Xenophon, on 
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the contrary, who was the great friend and ally of the younger 

and accompanied him in his Expedition against his brother 
in Babylon, would have had a more direct access to the Persian 
and Babylonian annals; and, on examination, there will appear 
to be precisely that sort of difference in those two accounts, Thich 
might have been expected from this difference in the position of 
the two authors, as we shall proceed to show. 

Both authors agree that Cyrus was the grandson of Astyages, 
King of Media; that his mother was Mandane, and his father a 
Persian named Cambyses. Xenophon indeed says he was a king 
of Persia, but as that province certainly formed part both of the 
Assyrian and Median empires, in the height of their power, this 
can only intend that he was a Ruling Prince, or Satrap, such as 
Cyrus the younger was of Lower Asia, whom Xenophon also calls 
the King. He was a subordinate prince, and so beneath the rank of 
the king’s daughter, which is all that Herodotus’ account requires. 

The access of Cyrus to the command of the armies in Media 
affords room for greater discrepancy in these accounts. For 
Herodotus states the case to have been a direct attack by Cyrus 
on his Grandfather’s throne; while Xenophon says, that he had 
always dwelt with his father in Persia till he was forty years old, 
at which age he was called by his Uncle Cyaxares, whom 
Herodotus does not name, to assist him against Neriglissar, then 
King of Babylon. On his arrival in India with 30,000 men, he 
was accordingly appointed to the entire command of the United 
Median and Persian armies. 

We see in this account certain improbabilities which render it 
suspicious, and which call to mind the intimation of Herodotus 
that the Persians would give a colour to their relations respecting 
=. and endeavour to dignify his history. For the year of this 

vent into Media is, by both accounts, that which terminated the 
reign of his grandfather ; and how unlikely is it that the son of 
a Satrap Prince, who had passed forty years in seclusion and had 
never yet appeared in authority, should on a sudden be found in the 
peaceful governance of 30,000 soldiers, and be judged worthy, at 
the head of these provincial troops, to receive the baton of a 

neral command over all the forces of a great military Power. 

t if Cyrus, when he defeated the grandfather, found a brother 
of his mother, probably not disaffected towards him, and kept him 
in the shadow of Power during his life, as it cannot be doubted 
was the case, how easy would the hostile array against the grand- 
father sink into the circumstances of a friendly alliance with the 
uncle; and how much more creditable would such an accession 
to power appear than the violent usurpation which characterized 
the true event. 
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But Herodotus, who received his account from the people of 
Lower Asia, would know nothing of this affair of courtesy between 
the nephew and uncle. Cyrus, having deposed Astyages, was 
known in the provinces as the true ruler of the Empire; and 
Cyaxares his uncle was not known to them, nor probably known 
at all beyond the records of the palace. That he was not known 
in the distant provinces is a clear proof that his power was 
nominal. On the other hand, the mention of him by Xenophon 
and Josephus—the certainty that such a sovereign, though not 
bearing that name, did precede the nominal Power of Cyrus during 
his conquests, and the different epochs assigned to the beginning 
of the ie Dynasty, in accordance with the true origin and 
the nominal origin of the Power of Cyrus, by the temporary in- 
tervention of this ‘ puppet’ King; all go to confirm the fact that 
such a person had existence. Yet, having regard to the nature of 
his power, that circumstance does not at all invalidate the account 
of Herodotus. ‘That Cyaxares was the King who is called Darius 
the Mede in the book of Daniel and Ezra cannot admit of doubt; 
and the submission by Cyrus of the nominal authority to this 
successor by right of the Median Throne, during his life, is a trait 
of character which, regarding the times, stamps Cyrus with a 
spirit of justice, such as Herodotus particularly says displayed 
itself in his infant years. It is remarkable, that the prophet Jere- 
miah speaks in the plural number of the ‘Kings’ of the Medes, 
and not the King, in foretelling the fall of Babylon (ch. 51, 24), 
and in recounting the events of that war, Xenophon relates, that 
while the Queen Mother of Babylon was taking measures for forti- 
fying that city, Cyaxares, the uncle of Cyrus, came to the camp 
of Cyrus to consult with him on the future operations ; which event 
indicates terms of the utmost equality between the uncle and 
nephew, but certainly is of that nature which shows a subservience 
by the uncle to the nephew’s military proceedings ; for the notion 
of a King in supreme power going to his general’s camp to con- 
sult on the affairs of the war is not at all consistent with the 
distance of Eastern Royalty towards its servants. In addition to 
this, we may notice the agreement of age in the Median Cyaxares 
of Xenophon and Darius the Mede of Scripture. For this latter 
authority states that Darius the Mede was sixty-two years old 
when he took the kingdom ; and of Cyaxares we are told, that he 
was born the year before Cyrus. Now Cyrus was forty years old 
when he came into Media and took the command, and his wats 
occupied twenty-one years, according to Xenophon, up to the 
taking of Babylon ; that is, twelve years to the conquest of Lydia, 
and nine years afterwards. He was therefore sixty-one years old 
at the taking of Babylon, and his uncle Cyaxares, who was born 
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one year before him, must have been sixty-two, as the Scripture 
relates. 

. The principal disagreement between the two historians occurs on 
the subject of the war and the cause of its origin. Herodotus 
relates that it was undertaken by Croesus to revenge the injuries 
Astyages had received from Cyrus. Xenophon says it originated 
in a confederacy between the Lydian and Babylonian Kings against 
the Median monarch. Both, however, make the events of the war 
commence with the death or deposition of Astyages. It could not, 
therefore, be a confederacy against Astyages, but against his 
successor Cyaxares, or Darius. And though Herodotus does not 
mention this uncle and associate of Cyrus, because his title was 
not kiown in those provinces, where he collected his history, it by 
no means follows that the alliance which he acknowledges to have 
existed between the Babylonian and Lydian Kings, was not in 
effect such as Xenophon relates of it; except that it was made 
against the Median King, who was the associate of Cyrus, and not 
against that power alone. 

A short review of the relations which subsisted between these 
Kings and their families will, we think, show very evidently that 
these stirs originated in the state of the Median Royal Family, 
and the foreign connections which subsisted in it ; that the war was 
a war of succession between the two daughters of Astyages, of 
whom the one was married to the King of Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the other (who was the Cinderella of the story) to 
Cambyses the Persian satrap. Besides these female branches, we 
only hear of one other, which was Cyaxares, the uncle of Cyrus, 
who by the deposition of his father, succeeded to the inheritance, 
and occupied the throne under the wing of Cyrus during his life ; 
but in that equivocal state, which allowed not of recognition in the 
distant provinces of his new conquests ; we hear of no claimants by 
descent from this Darius, and may conclude that he had no family 
when Cyrus marched into Media, at which time he would have 
been forty-one years of age ; the question of succession would have 
arisen with this apparent failure of issue in the male line. The 
Babylonian daughter may have been, and probably was, favoured by 
Astyages her father, and her uncle Croesus King of Lydia, and it 
cannot be doubted that she is the same ambitious Queen who, as 
widow, figures in history by the name of Nitocris. But Cyrus, 
who was son of the elder sister, took the method of asserting his 
emer by marching into Media with his Persians, dethroning 

is grandfather, whom he kept in prison, and preserving his uncle 
on the throne during his life. To this uncle he succeeded in a due 
order of succession two years after the capture of Babylon ; which 
is the Scriptural Epoch of the first year of Cyrus. 
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It is not too much to say that all the difficulties relating to the 
advent of Cyrus into his new kingdom become explained by this 
hypothesis, which the circumstances related strictly require. For 
though Herodotus shows that Cyrus rebelled against his grand- 
father, he sets forth the story of his birth to show that he was heir 
to the throne which he usurped, and clearly intimates that he 
undertook the war in that character. But the wife of a Persian 
noble and her offspring might well sink in the scale of favour 
with the Median monarch before the proud Queen of Babylon; 
and the story of the confederacy by the King of Babylon with 
Croesus, his mother’s uncle, concurs with the hypothesis in the 
fullest manner ; for he, no doubt, took part with the objects of his 
Babylonian sister’s policy, for excluding the Persian daughter and 
her son. 

The account of Xenophon is more correct on the state of the 
family, but not, we think, on the causes of the war; and his story 
is perhaps modified to the more creditable history of a peaceable 
advent, and an original confederacy against the Median Monarch 
by the three great powers of Babylon, Egypt, and Lydia, by 
which a higher lustre would surround the character of Cyrus, to 
whom he ascribes the conduct of the war and its final success, 

We shall not forget the caution Herodotus gives on this point, 
and certainly the assumption of the command of the Median 
armies, which Xenophon himself recounts, coinciding with the end 
of the reign of Astyages and the beginning of another reign, 
which was so far from partaking of the old splendours of the 
Median Monarchy as to be only recognised doubtfully, and as an 
associate in power with Cyrus, gives the palm of credibility to 
Herodotus, as the object of that coming and its character. 

We proceed, however, to take a short review of the connection 
which existed between the Median and Babylonian Powers. 

The Kingdom of Babylon, during the existence of the Assyrian 
or Ninevite Monarchy, appears to have been an appendage to that 
empire, but conducted under a distinct government of a sacerdotal 
character by the Chaldean priesthood. Its origin is stated by 
the prophet Isaiah, as growing out of a state of destitution or inse- 
curity in the remote and desert regions of that empire. ‘ Behold 
the land of the Chaldeans! this people was not, till the Assyrian 
founded it, for them that dwell in the desert: they set up the 
Towers thereof; they raised up the Palaces thereof,’ Is. xxii. 13. 
And that he speaks of the existing Dynasty, and not an older 
people, is certain, because it is the same Power which he foretells 
to bring destruction upon the city of Tyre; and therefore that 
Power which was governed by Nebuchadnezzar, the fulfiller of 
that prediction. Indeed, the proper designation of the Babylonian 
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asty was that of the Chaldeans, which Isaiah gives it. For 
Daniel, in relating the fall of Belshazzar, says—‘ In that night was 
Belshazzar, the King of the Chaldeans, slain; although, in 
dating his first prophecy, he calls it ‘the first year of Belshazzar, 
King of Babylon.” This title was not lost after the capture of 
Babylon : for Daniel also dates his third Vision ‘in the first year of 
Darius, of the seed of the Medes, who was made King over the 
realm of the Chaldzans.’ It is evident, therefore, that ‘ King of 
the Chaldeans’ was the true title of the sovereignty of the Baby- 
lonian Power ; and was that which Isaiah refers to in the passage 
above quoted. 

The first Assyrian conqueror, Pul, divided his Empire between 
his two sons: to the elder leaving Nineveh and Assyria; and to 
the younger, who was ‘ Nabonassar the Great,’ leaving Babylon. 
The era of this Babylonian King is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy 
inthe year B.c. 747; and the Government continued independent 
for about sixty years. But in the year B.c. 682, according to the 
same authority, the Assyrian King Esar-haddon, or Assaradin 
(the great and noble Asnappar), made himself master of Babylon, 
and again united the two monarchies. 

This last King succeeded Sennacherib, who was repulsed from 
the walls of Jerusalem, and afterwards slain by his sons in the 
Temple of Nisroch, his God. And under him, too, it was that 
that great defection of the Provinces from the Assyrian dominion 
took place, according to Herodotus. The accession of Esar-haddon 
is dated B.c. 710, the same year as Deioces commenced the 
Dynasty of the Medes, and laid the foundation of Ecbatana. 

Esar-haddon appears to have carried on successful wars to the 
westward, but does not seem to have carried his arms in the 
direction of Media. He is supposed to have reached Egypt in 
these operations, but the authorities do not clearly show that ; and 
the capture of Azotus, in Syria, which is sometimes ascribed to 
him, rather appears to belong to the reign of his father, Senna- 
cherib, His reign extended 6th year B.c. 668. 

The successor of Esar-haddon occupied the throne twenty 
years, and was followed by Chiniladan in the Canon of Ptolemy, 
supposed to be the same monarch as Nebuchodonosor, of the Book 
of Judith, the history of whose armament against Arphaxad the 
Mede, his success therein, and the death of Arphaxad, is related 
in that book. It is, we may observe, highly confirmatory of the 
story of Herodotus, that this relation is found to concur accurately 
with his account of Phraortes,. the second of the Median Kings, 
who he says attacked the Assyrians in Nineveh, and was defeated by 
them and slain. For his death, which falls by that account in the 
year B.c. 635, concurs exactly with the 12th year of the reign of 
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this Nebuchodonosor by the Canon of Ptolemy, in which year 
the death of Arphaxad is dated, since that year is there set down 
as falling B.c. 636. 

After this king, succeeded the last of the Assyrian monarchs, 
Sarac or Sardanapalus. In this reign a league was formed be- 
tween Astyages, the Median king or prince (for his father, the 
elder Cyaxares, was probably living), and the Governor of Babylon, 
who withdrew his allegiance from the Assyrian crown, and allied 
himself with the Median Royal Family. This Babylonian Gover- 
nor is identified by Polyhistor in Syncellus, as Nabopallasar, the 
father of that Nebuchadnezzar who took Jerusalem. The same 
author calls Astyages the Mede, the friend of Nabopallasar, and 
the alliance of the two confederates was confirmed by the marriage 
of Amyite or Aroite, then probably an infant, and the daughter of 
Astyages, with Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopallasar. There 
are some reasons for supposing that Nabopallasar claimed a de- 
scent from ‘ Nabonassar the. Great,’ the younger son of Pul, to 
whom the Babylonian provinces had been assigned ; and that his 
revolt originated in a claim to the Babylonian government in right 
of that descent ; but, though extremely probable, there does not 
appear any authority for the supposition. 

The connection of these families will be better understood by 
reference to the Table subjoined, and the same pedigree will also 
render the further consideration of the history more plain and 
intelligible. 
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What concerns our present subject more particularly is, that it 
concurs with the account of Herodotus as to the capture of 
Nineveh by the Medes about the period here assigned ; and that 
in relating the extension of the Median conquests, under Cyaxares 
(the elder), which he says reached all over Asia, he exempts the 
Babylonian province from that subjugation. For this fact he 
assigns no reason ; but the family alliance, disclosed by the other 
histories, affords the reason, and gives an indelible stamp of 
authority to the facts recorded by him. 
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A question has arisen, whether the Median princess Aroite 
was a daughter of Astyages, or of his father Cyaxares. The 
point is perhaps not important to our present discussion, yet we 
may observe that the age of Cyaxares would hardly admit of a 
royal daughter of suitable —_ for such a marriage. The death 
of Cyaxares occurred in the year B.c.595; the Fall of Nineveh 
zc. 606, eleven years previously ; and as his reign extended to 
forty wes he must have been far advanced in age at that period. 
Now Polyhistor does not say that Astyages was king at the time 
of his compact with the Babylonian Governor, but calls him the 
friend only of Nabopallasar ; and if we take them as associates in 
age, and that Astyages was only as many years of age as his 
father had then reigned, which was thirty years, we may conclude 
that the prince of Media and the revolting governor of Babylon 
may have had children of ten years of age at that period. Allow- 
ing a few years of greater age to them, we should find them with 
an offspring fit for betrothment, but not of marriageable years. 
The 9 daughter of Astyages, Mandane, who was the child of 
a first marriage, must have been married by the year B.c. 601 ; 
for her son Cyrus was born B.c. 600 ; but Aroite was the child of 
alater marriage, and could hardly be marriageable at that date ; 
till less in the year 606, when the treaty was entered into. The 
son of Nabopallasar, moreover, was in that year engaged in the 
siege of Jerusalem, and continued to carry on military operations 
in Syria and Egypt from that time to his father’s death, B.c. 603, 
which caused him to return to Babylon. It is not possible that 
this should have bappened if he had been married to the Median 
rincess in the year of entering upon this three-years’ campaign. 
he length of his reign, which was forty-three years, shows that 
he must have been very young at his accession to the throne, and 
the whole course of the history certainly indicates that the mar- 
riage was only contracted and not consummated at the time of 
the confederacy against Nineveh. The histories, then, do not 
disagree ; for though the confederacy against that city may have 
arisen out of the friendship of Astyages and Nabopallasar, the 
siege may have happened pending the reign of Cyaxares, the 
father of Astyages, as the account of Herodotus requires. That 
Polyhistor ascribes this event to the reign of that prince, with 
whose daughter the marriage was effected, does not seem extra- 
ordinary. The fact of this confederacy, however, completely ex- 
— the account of Herodotus, that Cyaxares took Nineveh, and 
rought all Assyria into subjection, ‘except the Babylonian portion 
of a. : 
If, then, we may take the date only of Nebuchadnezzar’s visit 
to Babylon to be ascertained with certainty (and this, we appre- 
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hend, will not be questioned), and as having happened in the year 
B.c. 606, nothing need be more distinct than this history of events, 
between the Babylonian and Median Powers, and the times of 
their enacting. 

For this great alliance must have taken place about that same 
time, and from the marriage of these two persons proceeded all 
that line of kings which followed Nebuchadnezzar upon his 
throne, and were allied throughout with the Median monarch and 
his relative Croesus king of Lydia. This family it was that were 
all associated together against the daughter of Astyages’ first 
wife, Mandane, and her son Cyrus; and it was to resume his 
place and break up an unjust usurpation, which no doubt was 
meditated, that Cyrus was probably actuated in his attack upon 
his grandfather’s throne. 

That the question lay, therefore, between Cyrus and the pre- 
tensions of the usurping ieee derived from the Lydian daughter, 
and of which Astyages was the offending head, can hardly admit 
of doubt. And the account of Herodotus, which shows ‘ a daughter’ 
consigned to supposed obscurity by that Median King, whose son 
eventually claimed his birthright and put down the other branches, 
completely satisfies this view of the case. The Lydian king, who 
was brother-in-law of Astyages, and uncle to the Babylonian 
daughter, Aroite, was a confederate in the advancement of this 
niece. But such a cause of alliance, as rested in secret treaties 
and a family compact, might easily have escaped the notice of 
Herodotus in Asia Minor; and though Xenophon says that the 
league between Babylon and Lydia commenced in an hostility 
against Astyages, yet it is to his son Cyaxares that he ascribes 
the succours brought by Cyrus. How is this to he accounted for, 
except that Astyages finished his reign just at that point of time, 
and somehow in connection with the coming of Cyrus into his 
dominions ? 

The story of the Fall of Nineveh, by a league between the 
Median and Babylonian Rulers, is given by Diodorus Siculus, with 
a change only of their names. For he says it was Belesis, the 
Babylonian — one of that me race called Chaldeans, 
who revolted against Sardanapalus, and that Arbaces was the 
name of the Mede who incited him to revolt. But the incidents 
of this compact and the period of its happening, and its issue in 
the capture and destruction of Nineveh leave no room to doubt 
that it applies to the same event, which is elsewhere recorded by 
the names of Nabopallasar and Astyages; and the difference in 
the names may be assigned to that variety of appellatives which 
was evidently applied to the Assyrian monarchs generally. 

We have alana more than once to the Canon of. Ptolemy, 
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and the succession of Babylonian kings therein exhibited. Upon 
this Canon we shall offer a few observations, confirmatory, as we 
jules of the view which we have taken of the succession of these 
ings, and the probable relationship which they bore with the 
Median family. 
The following is the list of kings by that Canon :— 


Nabopallasarus P ‘ . who reigned . 21 years. 
Nabocolassarus (Nebuchadnezzar) o . & « 
Tlvarodamus (Evil-Merodach) » ae 
Niricassolassarus ( Niriglissar) “ :, a - 
Nabonadius ‘ % . Hs 


Nabonadius, as the last king, corresponds with Belshazzar, who 
lost the kingdom to Darius the Mede : and Josephus expressly 
says that Belshazzar was called by the Greeks Naboandelus, 
which appears to be synonymous with Nabonadius. But it has 
been surmised that Ilvarodamus, who is the same as Evil-Mero- 
dach, was Belshazzar, and that Niricassolassarus, or Neriglissar 
as he is elsewhere called, was Darius the Mede. But although 
the accession of Niricassolassarus is just twenty-one years before 
the end of the monarchy, and so‘concurs with the date of Cyrus’ 
entry into Media, when he established his uncle in the Median 
throne, which may have given rise to the opinion that a change 
took place at that epoch both in Media and Babylon; yet the 
subsequent wars between Cyrus and the kings of Babylon show 
that it could not be the associate of Cyrus who at that time suc- 
ceeded to the Babylonian throne. The coincidence, however, in 
point of time between the death of Nebuchadnezzar and the ad- 
vance of Cyrus against the Median king (for the inroad of the con- 
aoe succeeded the death within two years), tells — in con- 
mation of the hypothesis we have formed, that the cause of quarrel 
lay between the family of the king of Babylon and Cyrus. For 
s0 long as Nebuchadnezzar, the husband of the Median daughter, 
lived, the question of succession could not have arisen ; but his 
death would have given rise to that claim by his children, which 
i disputed, and disposed of by the deposition of his grand- 
er 


When Nebuchadnezzar was in a state of separation from men, 
by his insanity, Evil-Merodach his son ruled for him, and at this 
time it is that Xenophon relates the story of the inroad upon the 
dominions of Astyages by Evil-Merodach. This was effected 
after the manner of Chevy Chase, and by conversion of a hunting 

y into a hostile attack upon his relation’s territory ; and then 
oad is said to have distinguished himself at the age of sixteen, 
as the warrior-prince who revenged the affront put upon his 
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grandfather, and repulsed the Babylonian inroad. The whole 
story is incredible by its utter inconsistency with all other parts of 
the history of Cyrus, and it can hardly be doubted that it arose 


from some Persian Romance related of their great king to Blonify 


his character, and give a colour to the origin of that enmity whie 
existed between the rival families. 

Nebuchadnezzar was also succeeded, at his death, by the same 
Evil-Merodach, his son, who reigned two years only, and was slain 
at a banquet by Niriglissar, his sister’s Sedan. Josephus calls this 
king, son of Evil-Merodach, and says that he reigned forty years; 
but this must be an error in writing forty for four years, which is 
the period assigned by the Canon. The war with Cyrus com- 
menced under this king, who, it is said, thought, by subduing the 
Medes and Persians, to bring all the remaining parts of Asia into 
ready subjection; and he engaged the Lydian king and many 
other powers in a confederacy against these two States; and 
Xenophon recounts the armaments which his allies brow to 
the number of nearly 150,000 men, of which the king of Lydia’s 
share amounted to 50,000. 

This account, so far from contradicting, does certainly cor 
roborate the notion that the Babylonian attack upon the Medes 
and Persians was in respect of a claim upon the Median throne. 
For, though there is some incongruity in the reference to that 
throne, yet the death of Astyages is referred to by Xenophon as 
awakening the first jealousy in the mind of this king against the 
Medes and Persians. The case appears clear, therefore, that, as 
the death of Nebuchadnezzar had quickened the plans of Cyrus 
to forestal the pretensions of his Babylonian cousins, the death or 
deposition of Astyages, which he effected, called that claim into 
activity, and the Babylonian king prepared himself at once to 
assert it by force of arms and powerful alliances. 

As to the descent of these Babylonian families from Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Aroite his wife, there seems no possibility of attaining 
to anything like certainty. It seems clear, that Evil-Merodach 
was the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and probably by his Median 
wife; for, in his father’s life-time, he was exalted as Regent 
during his illness ; and the ‘ great Queen’ was herself thus alive 
and in full vigour of her abilities. Whether Neriglissar were 
grandson of Mebethadieamene does not appear, except by the 


statement of Josephus. Yet by marrying the sister of Evi- 
Merodach, who would be his aunt if so related, it may be inferred 
that he was a stranger in blood, for those incestuous marriages, 
which polluted the latter race of the Persian Kings, do not appear 
visible in this period of history. But of Nabonadius, I think, 
it cannot be doubted, that he was the grandson of Nebuchad- 
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nezzar, and | cmmaee 4 through his son Evil-Merodach. The 
eae of Jeremiah is precise on this point, that the end of the 

bylonian kingdom should happen under a grandson of Nebu- 
ae; and it seems, too, by a descent of the royalty through 
both lines —‘I have given all these lands into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar; all nations shall serve him, and his son, and 
his son’s son, until the very time of his land is come.’—Jer. xxvii. 7. 

The descent, however, of this King is not very clear. Herodotus 
says, that the last King of Babylon was son of the celebrated 
Queen Nitocris; in which account, qualified by that of Daniel, 
and the exposition of Josephus, that the Queen who was in power, 
and who was called in by se tae and his Lords in their dis- 
may, occasioned by the hand- writing on the wall, was the grand- 
mother of Belshazzar, and not his mother, we probably find his 
true descent. He was the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Median Aroite, and was the son of Evil-Merodach. 

The story, then, seems very intelligible. Neriglissar, who 
murdered Evil-Merodach, left an infant son, not named in the 
Canon, and Nabonadius, or Belshazzar, the son of Evil- Merodach 
and true heir, availed himself, on the death of the usurper, of the 
infancy of his successor, to regain his throne. The history states, 
that Nitocris managed all the affairs of the kingdom during this 
last reign ; and her summons to the dissolute banquet of her de- 
generate offspring to give advice in the peril which threatened, 
confirms this statement very effectually. It is said, too, she set 
to work to finish the fortifications of the city, and to complete 
those other works which Nebuchadnezzar had begun ; which, by 
itself, should show her to be the relict of that great monarch ; while 
Nabonadius is he who is related to have fled to Croesus with his 
treasures, and afterwards lived a life of debauchery, till Babylon 
fell into the hands of Cyrus. And though Xenophon says, he was 
made captive, and not slain, as the Scripture records, this also, which 
must be an error, if Scripture be true, may have proceeded from a 
gloss of the Persian romance writers in favour of Cyrus. Hero- 

otus calls this King Labynetes, which we shall see is only a 
change of the initial ‘N’ into ‘L’; and under him he describes 
the fall of Babylon, with all those circumstances, which the pro- 
phecies relating to that event require. It was taken ‘by the 
Medes,’ ‘under Cyrus,’ in connection with another King, and so 
‘the Kings’ of the Medes, in a night ‘of drunkenness ;’ and by 
‘drying up the River Euphrates.’ 

Nor is the age of Nitocris by any means inconsistent with 
this hypothesis. We have shown before that she was the daughter 
of a second marriage of Astyages, and that the daughter of the 
first marriage, who was Mandane, was only married in the year 
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B.c. 601. Amyete, or Nitocris, though affianced to Nebuchad- 
nezzar in 606, but certainly not married before his return from 
his Syrian campaign in 608, might even then have been too young 
for an immediate marriage. But, granting that she was married 
in that year B. c. 603, and her age to be then fifteen, she would 
have been no more than eighty years at the capture of Babylon, 
B.c. 538. The probability is, however, that she was a child 
when affianced, and was not married so soon as the year B. c. 603, 
by several years. Now Nabonadius, the grandson of this mar. 
riage, reigned seventeen years, and had attained to manhood when 
he succeeded to the throne ; for he slew the offspring of his pre- 
decessor personally. But he could hardly have been of mature 
years at the death of his father, Evil-Merodach, four years before; 
or it is probable, he would have made some efforts to avenge him 
upon Neriglissar the usurper. It is to be inferred, then, that he was 
a youth at his father’s death forty-five years after his grandfather's 
accession to the throne, and so, probably, not above forty years 
after his marriage. j 

If we take Evil-Merodach to have been born in the first year 
of his father’s marriage; to have himself married at a 
five, and had this son as his first-born in the first year also, 
age of this son would have been thirteen years at his death. It 
seems certain, that Nabonadius must have been preserved against 
Neriglissar by the power or concealment of his grandmother, the 
Median Queen ; for it cannot be doubted the usurping Monarch 
would have put him to death, if he could have reached him ; and 
in point of fact, the whole history seems to fall together in a very 
consistent manner, when we take these two facts together from 
different parts of it,—that the wife of Nebuchadnezzar was a 
Mede, and that he who, seven years after the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ascended his throne, was a descendant of that King; and 
that his mother or grandmother is described as a widowed Queen, 
a Mede by birth, of an enterprizing spirit, and whose great am- 
bition was to finish the works of Nebuchadnezzar, which had been 
suspended during the intervening reigns. Putting these things 
together, it really does seem hard to understand how the point 
should have been missed, or that it could be supposed that Nitoeris 
was the wife of Evil-Merodach, in preference to the better authen- 
ticated fact, that the mother and not the wife of that King it was, 
who was the Median Queen. The ambition, too, of her, whose 
youthful desires called for the structure of that prodigy of art 
and labour, the hanging gardens, from the favour of her husband, 
is doubtless the same characteristic as appears in the grandmother 
of Belshazzar, or Nabonadius, who in her later power displayed 
the same greatness of soul, though applied to objects of state, instead 
of pleasure and amusement. 
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Thus, we think, we have fulfilled our undertaking, and shown: 
first, that Cyrus the Great cannot have been Nebuchadnezzar, 
nor any other than a King of the Medes, who took Babylon by 
siege seventy years after its King had been the conqueror of the 
Jews and the plunderer of their Temple ; secondly, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar cannot be confounded with any stock of Persian 
descent, nor be other than he is represented, the great founder of 
those Babylonian Kings, whose maternal descent was from a 
Median Queen, and whose whole race, after the death of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or his son Evil-Merodach, was spent in a state of 
antagonism to the Persian branch of their maternal house, Cyrus, 
their ultimate destroyer. There are some points which may be 
obscurely shown in this picture, yet we think there is no ob- 
scurity on the point of identity, either as to Cyrus or Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

We could have wished to show the complete sum of the Persian 
descents also, from the reign of Cyrus to the destruction of the 
‘Silver Empire, which he founded at the battle of Arbela by 
Alexander ; and we would have compared those Persian accounts 
to which the Duke of Manchester refers, in refutation of the Greek 
historians, with the volume of true history, as we regard the 
matter ; but if we are permitted to do this, it must be at a future 
opportunity. ‘There is one matter, more immediately connected 
with the history of Cyrus and his identity, to which we must de- 
vote a few pages in conclusion of this article. This is the identi- 
fication of Darius the Mede, and the period in which he occupied 
the throne of Babylon after its capture. To this point we beg the 
special attention of our readers. 

The Duke of Manchester says that Darius the Mede, who took 
the kingdom after the death of Belshazzar, is the same person 
as Darius Hystaspes, who succeeded Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. 
By others, he is as strongly maintained to have been Neriglissar, 
who slew Evil-Merodach ; and that Evil-Merodach was Belshazzar ; 
and both concur in the opinion that his government did not coincide 
with the Fall of Babylon. 

As these hypotheses have grown out of a supposed difficulty, in 
assigning a period for the reign of Darius the Mede between the 
race of Babylonian Kings and the first year of , When he 
issued his decree for restoring the Temple of Jerusalem; we 
think the most effectual course for righting them will be, to show 
that the supposed difficulty has no existence ; but, on the contrary, 
that the period of two years, ascribed to this reign in Babylon, 
is absolutely required, according to the received history, between 
the taking of Babylon and that epoch of the reign of Cyrus, which 
1s called his first year in the Scriptures. ‘ 

H 2 
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We shall take the year of issuing the Decree of Cyrus for 
restoring Jerusalem, to be certainly that of B.c. 536. This, we 
believe, is not disputed. But, it is assumed that that year bein 
also the first year of Cyrus, it was necessarily the year in which 
he took Babylon ; and if Darius reigned two years, and Babylon 
was captured B.c. 536, he must have begun his reign in the 
same year as is called the first of Cyrus. 

We think, if it were so, that the prophetic mention of ‘ Kings 
of the Medes,’ by Jeremiah, in the plural number, as denomi- 
nating the Power which should destroy Babylon; and the history 
of Josephus, which states that Cyrus, King of Persia, and Darius, 
King of Media, together made war upon Belshazzar, who saw 
the vision of the hand writing on the wall, might have satisfied 
the objection; more particularly as the prophet Isaiah mentions 
Cyrus alone as the actual capturer of the city; and Josephus 
makes the same distinction, when, although he names the two Kings 
as engaging together in the war, he mentions Cyrus alone as he 
who took both the King and’ his city.” ‘This Darius,’ he adds, 
‘was son of Astyages, and had another name among the Greeks,’ 
The reign of Darius under such circumstances might have been 
deemed a concurrent and subordinate authority to that of Cyrus; 
and established in that relation over the kingdom of the Chal- 
deans, after the conquest of Babylon. But we discard this 
hypothesis also, for it 1s negatived by the Decrees of Darius, in 
which he assumes the character of universal Monarch. The 
a Daniel also refers to the two reigns of Darius and Cyrus 
as distinct reigns :—‘ This Daniel,’ he says, ‘ prospered in the reign 
of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian ;’—ch. vi. 28 : so 
that it is impossible to regard Darius as a subordinate King to 
Cyrus; even if we should think that he ruled in subservience 
to the will of Cyrus, and, like the King of Lydia, who, He- 
rodotus informs us, was kept about him by Cyrus as long as he 
lived, may have been a mere puppet of authority, and the tenant 
at will of those insignia, of which the great conqueror wielded the 
true power. 

This distinctness of title, however, we acknowledge in the reign 
of Darius the Mede; but we differ from those conclusions, which 
have been arrived at in consequence, that Darius the Mede must 
be looked for in some other reign than that which immediately 
succeeded the capture of Babylon. The supposition that he 1s 
the same king as Neriglissar, and that his predecessor Belshazzar 
is the same as Evil-Merodach, is founded upon the slightest foun- 
dation. Evil-Merodach, it is said, was a son of Nebuchadnezzar 
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and a dissolute prince, and he was murdered at a banquet by his 
nobles, and in these circumstances he answers to the story of 
Belshazzar. Neriglissar, who followed him, was also a politic 
and warlike prince, in which character he is said to correspond 
with Darius the Mede. ‘The shortness of his reign also, it is 
argued, answers to that of Darius. But besides the utter impos- 
sibility of the thing, we may respond to such statements that 
Darius the Mede is nowhere shown or alluded to as the murderer 
of his predecessor, as Neriglissar was. He nowhere appears, 
either, as a warlike prince, but the very reverse; for we read 
that when he had consulted with Cyrus as to the mode of carrying 
on the war, he left the prosecution of it to Cyrus alone. Nor 
does his reign agree with that of Neriglissar in its duration ; for 
Darius reigned only two years, but Neriglissar four. 

But neither do we rest upon this refutation of a supposititious 
chronology. We will show, as we have proposed, that the general 
course of authorities, when taken in a united view, do distinctly 
indicate that the capture of Babylon happened two years before 
that year, which is called the first year of Cyrus in Scripture, and 
is the year B.c. 536. 

Now we learn from Cicero that Cyrus reigned, from his first 
entry into Media, altogether thirty years, and died in the 70th 

ear of his age. By this authority he must have entered Media 
in his 40th year, which agrees with the account of Xenophon, 
who says he was forty years old when he took the command of 
the Median armies. But Xenophon adds that his conquests ex- 
tended for twenty-one years up to the capture of Babylon, which, if 
he entered Media B.c. 559 or 560, as we shall show from other 
accounts must have been the case, would bring the date of that 
capture to the year Bc. 538-9. These two authorities concur 
therefore in making the life of Cyrus continue nine years after the 
fall of Babylon. But that is exactly the same period as is assigned 
to his reign after that event by the canon of Ptolemy, taken from 
a wholly different source. By that canon the reign of Cyrus, after 
the fall of Babylon, is nine years. But Xenophon says that his 
reign lasted seven years only after the death of his uncle Cyaxares. 
Therefore again it appears that the death of Cyaxares must have 
been two years after the capture of the city, and two years must 
have intervened between that event and the period when Cyrus 
assumed the full title of ‘ King of Persia,’ which was suspended, 
at least as to the Chaldean and Median territories, during his 
uncle’s life. If, then, the decree for restoring Jerusalem in the 
first year of Cyrus be properly assigned to the year B.c. 536, the 
capture of Babylon, by this account, took place B.c. 538. 
Various historians agree in stating that the duration of the 
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Persian empire extended 209 years, from the first year of Cyrus 
up to the battle of Arbela, in the 331st year B.c., that is to say, 
330 full years B.c., which, added to 209, carries the date of that 
first year of Cyrus to the year pc. 539. But as the 209 year 
mean also the 209th year, or 208 full years, we must again re- 
cognise the year 538 B.c. as the true year of that commencement, 
By others the period of the empire is stated to have been 228 
years, which carries us back to the year B.c, 558. 

So that it appears two epochs are assigned which correspond 
with the coming of Cyrus into Media for the one, and the taki 
of Babylon for the other. The former of these agrees with the 
events related by Herodotus, for it is the epoch of that battle 
which put an end to the Median dynasty by the defeat of Astyages, 
and properly therefore was the beginning of the new empire of 
Persia in Cyrus. And this story, we are to recollect, is told b 
Herodotus in connection with events in other kingdoms, by which 
the period of its occurrence is guaranteed, and has no relation to 
that registry of kings by which the later historians ascertain the 
years of the monarchy. We ask, then, is it possible that Cyrus 
should have lived at any other age than the one ascribed to him 
in connection with the Scripture history ? 

In a similar way the epoch of Ptolemy, which is fixed at the 
taking of Babylon, and is stated to fall nine years before the 
death of Cyrus, agrees with the computation of the same royal 
tables, in which the empire is counted by 209 years, these com- 
putations being also attained through wholly different channels. 

It is evident, then, that the capture of Babylon does not syn- 
chronize with the first year of Cyrus in the Scripture account, but 
that it was two years anterior to that date ; while the epoch which 
Xenophon assigns as the first year of Cyrus by the death of 
Cyaxares, seven years before the death of Cyrus, does concur with 
the Scripture epoch. Xenophon says that this Cyaxares was the 
uncle of Cyrus, and that he was a Mede by birth; and Daniel 
says that the government was taken, after the death of Belshazzar, 
by Darius the Mede; and he adds, that this king ruled by the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. This latter point also, we thi 
has been overlooked by the supporters of the uncanonical succes- 
sions; for those who regard Neriglissar to be Darius the Mede, 
have no more than a bare conjecture that he was a Mede at all, 
and that solely by the possibility arising from a subsisting con- 
nection between the Babylonian and Median families. Yet they 
do not pretend that any new power was then introduced into 
Babylon by which the old laws would be abrogated. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Manchester, who thinks him to be Darius 
Hystaspes, must also be somewhat at a loss, we think, to establish 
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the Medo-Persian code as being in force under Darius Hystaspes, 
in whose reign the Medes had no king but himself, and were 
subjects to an absolute monarchy in common with the other pro- 
vinces of his empire. The law of the Medes and Persians could 
have existed during that period only in which Cyrus and Darius 
were confederates in power. It must have existed at the taking 
of Babylon, because that condition of the prophecy which men- 
tied the kings of the Medes must have coexisted with the fall 
of that city, and Xenophon says that Cyaxares (Darius) was the 
last king who bore the title of King of the Medes, which was 
merged at his death in that of the Persian monarchy. 

There is yet one thing arising out of this conclusion on which 
we may be permitted to offer a few observations. The period of 
the Jewish captivity is held to expire with the decree of Cyrus, 
zc. 536, and the extent of it being seventy years, its commence- 
ment dates back to the year B.c. 606, which was the year in which 
Nebuchadnezzar took the King of Jerusalem as his prisoner to 
Babylon. ‘This is generally considered the beginning of the cap- 
tivity ; but can it be so if its termination must fall two years after 
the taking of Babylon, of which it is expressly said by Jeremiah 
that its destruction should be at the end of the seventy years cap- 
tivity of which he prophesied. 

In answer to this objection, it is only necessary to point out that 
the captivity had several epochs of commencement and several 
corresponding epochs of conclusion. The fowypwo%a of its king 
was that which corresponded with the decree for the people’s 
liberation as comprehending one seventy years’ interval. ‘The burn- 
ing of the city and temple, and general thraldom of the people 
ighteen years later, B.c. 588, corresponds with the decree of Darius 

ystaspes eighteen years after the date of Cyrus, a decree, in 
short, confirming the decree of Cyrus and giving it its full and 
perfect effect. ‘The captivity was in progress during these eighteen 
years, and the liberation was in progress during the later eighteen 
ears. What may be intended by these intervals may not ever be 

own tous; but we cannot fail to see that they exist, and appear 
as a dawning to the full event in both cases, such as, at this period, 
the prophetic history seems to be introduced into all the prophetic 
objects and their fulfilment. 

Then we ask, was the year B.c. 606 the first apparent introduc- 
tion of that captivity which was to be fulfilled in a space of seventy 
years, and was gradually developed into its darker features by the 
fiercer spirit of its captors as they renewed their visitations? We 
answer, No. There is another notice of a captivity two years anterior 
to the year B.c. 606. This is stated in the book of Kings, though 
not in the book of Chronicles, thus: ‘In his days Nebuchadnezzar, 
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King of Babylon, came up, and Jehoiakim became his servant 
three years’ (to the third year is the meaning): ‘then he turned 
and rebelled against him.’ This rebellion it was which led to his 
captivity at the next visit of Nebuchadnezzar in the year 606. 

We may point out that this ‘ servitude’ to the King of Babylon, 
while permitted to remain in his own land, corresponds in a cer- 
tain way with the slight alleviation of the servitude in Babylon, 
which arose with its capture and the accession of Darius the Mede, 
For, undoubtedly, the favour into which Daniel was received by 
that king, who put the government upon him, for he was made 
chief of all the 120 presidencies, was an important relaxation of 
the letter of their captivity ; since Daniel being a prince of the 
royal stock, they were virtually living under the sway of their 
own kings. The first dawning of their liberation, antithetical to 
the first dawning of their captivity, was thus in the same d 
anomalous, and extended over the period of two years. And we 
cannot perceive exactly in what way the kings of the Medes 
could be mentioned by the spirit of prophecy (Jer. li. 11) as ac- 
cessory to the punishment of Babylon for ‘ scattering the sheep of 
Israel’ (ib. li. 17), or to the liberation of the captives (verse 20), 
if the captivity had no inceptive termination—no beginning of its 
end—until the year when Cyrus stood alone, and there were no 
longer ‘kings of Media’ to give accomplishment to that promise. 
To our mind, the capture of Babylon is distinctly marked as the 
first terminating point of the seventy years. ‘It shall come to 

ass when seventy years are accomplished, I will punish the Kin 
of Babylon and that nation’ (Jer. xxv. 12). The prophet does 
not say that the people shall be delivered with the happening of 
that event. Ina subsequent prophecy he says, ‘that at the end 
of seventy years I will visit you, and cause you to return to this 
place, Jerusalem ;’ but this prophecy is addressed expressly to 
those who were actually captives in Babylon by the visit of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, B.c. 606, ‘ unto all whom I have caused to be carried 
away captives from Jerusalem unto Babylon’ (verse 4); and the 
letter was sent eleven years before the destruction of the temple 
and final captivity: so that the seventy years promised to this 
section of the captivity must be dated from the year 606, in which 
their captivity commenced, and would have terminated with the 
first year of Cyrus and the issuing of the decree by him. The 
last section of the captivity took its commencement in the destruc- 
tion of the temple, the burning of the city, and the general thral- 
dom of the Jews; and this finds also a terminating point, after 
its interval of seventy years, in the final confirmation of the decree 
of Cyrus, as we have already noticed, by Darius Hystaspes in the 
year B.c, 518. 
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In conclusion we may observe that the hypothesis of the Duke 
of Manchester is adopted in order to satisfy the supposed require- 
ments of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks. But we may 
ask whether such an hypothesis as is here put forth does not alto- 
gether defeat another prophecy, which is even more precise in 
what it requires than the _ of the seventy weeks. For if 
be the same individual, or even of the same dynasty, as 

ebuchadnezzar, then Cyrus cannot have been the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. In other words, there never can have existed 
such a person as Cyrus the Great, since his title arose out of the 
events which gave origination to that empire. This prophecy is 
in the image of many metals, whereof the golden head represents 
the aa | of Nebuchadnezzar, and the silver breast that of 
Persia. If Cyrus and Nebuchadnezzar be the same person, or 
other than successive founders of these two monarchies, we beg 
the Duke of Manchester will point out in what library he will 
find a history of the founder of the Persian empire—of that em- 
pire which lay between the gold of the Babylonian and the brass 
of the Macedonian powers, and which history assigns to the period 
which lies between the fall of Babylon and the death of Bari 
Codomanus. 


Hitcham. H. M. G. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. OWEN. 


Tere are phenomena in the world of literature which startle us 
by their occurrence, and set us reflecting on their causes and re- 
sults. Such is the appearance, at the present time, of a complete 
edition of the works of the Puritan Divine, Dr. John Owen,’ pre- 
senting a mass of theological and learned matter which would 
seem to demand a lifetime to study, to say nothing of conceiving 
and writing it. But there were giants in those days, and this im- 
mense pile of erudition is only one of many equally massive and 
stately ; so that Dr. Owen is at most to be considered as primus 
inter pares in a generation of painful literary toil. Compari 
him with his coevals, and with the age in which he lived, we 
cease to marvel that he should be so prolific of folios ; our wonder 
is reserved for the fact that in the nineteenth century, so famous 
for hasty compositions and little books, a spirit should be found 
to reprint them all, in the expensive and complete manner in 
which the task before us has been executed. A phase of the 
public mind is thus exhibited to us which otherwise we might not 
have suspected to exist, and we learn that there are still very 
numerous admirers of Puritan divinity willing to enter into the 
labours of this very remarkable man. 

This reprint is the more indicative of a strong feeling in the 
direction of solid theological study, because it is not the first 
which has gathered into one the writings of Owen. Had his 
works, as originally published, been the only supplies from that 
time to the present day, the demands and the dilapidations of two 
centuries might with more apparent urgency have called for their 
being collected and reprinted ; but this was done no later than 
the year 1826, in twenty-one octavo volumes, Mr. Russell being 
the editor, and a life being supplied by Mr. Orme. But notwith- 
standing that large and expensive undertaking, the way seemed 
open for another and more complete edition, and Messrs. John- 
stone and Hunter conceived, and have at length accomplished, 
the arduous design. By asubscription list, they have been enabled 
to produce the sixteen volumes at a very low price indeed, 
and yet ina style far superior to the edition of 1826. These 
volumes contain above 9000 large and full pages, plentifully be- 
sprinkled with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin quotations; yet the 
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whole is executed in a very careful and scholarlike manner. The 
es of the Commonwealth made often sad havoc with such 
foamed matter, and Mr. Russell declined to do more than reprint, 
errors and misquotations being perpetuated. But Dr. Goold has 
verified the passages from classical authors and the Fathers, and 
thus given a value to the works of Owen they never before pos- 
sessed. ‘This will be a great charm to those who value learning, 
and alone gives this edition a strong claim to public patronage. 

If we endeavour to account for a demand sufficient to execute 
this costly undertaking, we must give some weight to the extra- 
ordinary cheapness of the volumes ; but this alone would not have 
induced the public to purchase sixteen of them. The fact is, 
Owen has always been a popular religious writer, silently, indeed, 
yet surely ingratiating himself into the affections of religious per- 
sons, by the practical works which have been again and again 
reprinted. The Religious Tract Society alone has done much to 
impress the public mind with the value of this great Puritan 
father of nonconformity, not in that character indeed, but as a 
searching and faithful commentator on the varied experiences of 
the soul. His works on the Glory of Christ, on Indwelling Sin, 
on the Holy Spirit, and on Spiritual-mindedness, have captivated 
tens of thousands who never heard of his accompanying Cromwell 
in his battles, or his preaching before the Parliament the day fol- 
lowing the execution of Charles. These unostentatious yet efficient 
associations, binding up in the religious consciousness the name of 
Dr. Owen, doubtless prepared the way for the reception of his 
entire productions by many who are not professed theologians, 

But a higher class of readers must have been ready to welcome 
this new edition, and its volumes are now on the shelves of very 
many divinity students and ministers. Without wishing that the 
type of Owen’s divinity should meet with general adoption, there 
are yet several reasons why we are glad that his voluminous pro- 
ductions are thought worthy of this kind of patronage. To men- 
tion the weakest first, we think it a most salutary object of con- 
templation for studious men to have before them such a monument 
of sanctified industry as these volumes present. To complete 
Owen’s works, his Exposition of the Hebrews is still wanting, and 
his Theologoumena, which the publishers are about to issue in 
im more octavos, thus making in all twenty-four massive 
volumes. Now in this age of tracts and small ephemeral produc- 
tions, when so much precious time is frittered away on newspapers 
and periodical literature, it is a good thing for the leaders of the 
religious world to have before their eyes such a proof of what 
mental industry can do. As this is a day when pastors and 
teachers are called out of their studies a good deal, by work not 
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exactly congenial with their office, yet demanded by it, it = 
be thought that this various occupation renders impossible w 

was accomplished in the seventeenth century. But, alas! for idle. 
ness, Owen was a public man ina sense in which no Christian 
minister now can be, and his time, during a large portion of his 
life, was spent amidst a press of secular duty enough to have justi- 
fied his resigning the labours of the quill, if not the other pursuits 
of the study and the closet. No; the excuse cannot be made 
with anything like justice. Owen was a politician, a leader ofa 

rty, employed in public service, a reformer, and the head of a 
fami y, neither was tis life extended beyond the confines of old 
age; yet by the right use of time he has left to posterity stupen- 
dous literary works which the world is not willing to let die. 

Owen might have written as much as he did, and yet not have 
been the example of learned labour which he actually presents. 
To look at his volumes externally gives indeed an idea of toil, but 
we must open them to see its nature and kind. See how the page 
often glitters with the light of other days, the thoughts of men of 
old time in their native setting of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin! 
The original Scriptures are of course as familiar to him as their 
Saxon version in common use. Classical lore is at his fingers’ 
ends, and patristic divinity and church history seem to be fields 
every corner of which he had traversed, becoming acquainted as 
he went with the Aabitats of all kinds of productions, which, as 
occasion served, he could apply to his own use. We think we 
can say, without being chargeable with want of charity, or a dis- 
position to undervalue the men of our own day, that the clergy 
of all denominations need stimulating by such an example as this. 
In some sections of the Church, perhaps in all, the pressure of 
mere routine duties is used as an excuse for the neglect of studious 
habits, as though the common business of life and literary tastes 
were incompatible. But the Life and Works of Owen will dis- 
sipate this delusion, and suggest the possibility and the desirable- 
ness of hard and continuous toil in the fields of learning and 
thought. 

If we come to Owen’s matter, it must be confessed that it is 
cumbrous, and that we must read very attentively to get at his 
meaning, and find the result to be worth our pains. There is 
pure gold to repay our search, and the nuggets are often large 
and valuable, but there is much mere quartz to be ground and 
washed away before we can get at it. ‘This was the fault of the 
times more than of the man. A roundabout way of expression 
distinguished many or most of the writers of the period of the 
Commonwealth—perhaps it was inherent in the state of the lan- 
guage and of the public mind. Yet there are clearer productions 
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of that era, although not very common. In the case of Owen 
there was evidently no aim at condensation, and polish was out 
of the question. We should like to see his mss., for we have & 

jori reasons for thinking they are not defaced with many erasures 
or alterations. He probably wrote as he spoke, only interrupted 
in the former process by the necessity of constant reference to his 
authorities. 

But the real value of Owen lies in his being, with some exce 
tions, a Biblical expositor of Biblical truths, a writer on topics he 
firmly believed, and the worth of which he had doubtless deeply 
experienced. Apart from the questions peculiar to his times, 
which certainly much swayed and influenced him, he was a Catholic 
theologian in the best sense of the term, adhering in most matters 
of doctrine to the ancient faith of Christendom. With weapons 
taken from the divine armoury, meaning by that the Word and 
the Church in its historical records, he combated many forms of 
error, only — a few phantasies of his own, which education 
and outward circumstances made him believe to be true. He 
dwelt much in the past and permanent, while too easily moulded 
by the present and evanescent. He was patristic and scholastic, 
yet Protestant and nonconforming ; truly learned, yet not alto- 
gether untouched by the fanaticism among which he lived and 
moved. But accidental and passing influences fashioned his mind 
and his writings far less than those of a a antiquity given by 
Divine Providence to Christian institutions. Had he lived in less 
exciting times—had he lived even in our own day—we believe he 
would have been, far less than he was, the advocate of new opinions. 

The life of this great man was, on the whole, exemplary, and 
it is exhibited in an interesting manner by Mr. Thompson in the 
first volume of the Works. It evidently was one of great inward 
trial, of conflict between the heart and the head, between stern 
principles and pressing circumstances. How Owen came out of 
the battle, whether at all times maintaining a good conscience or 
not, God only can be the certain judge. From Mr. Thompson’s 
point of view, the more questionable parts of Owen’s public life 
appear all plain and smooth, but this will hardly be conceded by 
more independent thinkers. We were amazed to find Mr. Thomp- 
son quoting Carlyle’s Cromwell, or rather Carlyle’s opinions, as 
expressed in that work, to prove that prayers of an hour long, by 
several ministers in succession, previous to Cromwell’s departure 
for Ireland with Owen as his chaplain, were elements of greatness. 
If Cromwell’s deeds were sanctified by the word of God and prayer, 
we fear it must have been in a sense remote from that attached 
by St. Paul to that expression. The wild utterances of Carlyle 
may amuse, and pass for oracles of wisdom with certain minds, 
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but they are utterly valueless in questions of history. But we 
must not convey the idea that we disapprove of the Memoir; it 
is on the whole fairly and candidly written. 

The conduct of Owen at the time of the execution of Ki 
Charles is the most doubtful point in his history, and his different 
biographers have laboured hard to make it appear more favourable 
than it seems to be on the surface. He was called to preach be- 
fore the Parliament on the day following the death of the king, 
when he delivered the sermon afterwards published with the title, 
‘Righteous Zeal encouraged by Divine Protection’ The onl 
allusions of a direct kind made by him to the terrible event, whi 
had drawn a groan from the heart of England of unparalleled 
depth and bitterness, were contained in the following passage and 
one — below : ‘To those that cry, Give me a king, God can 

ive him in His anger; and from those that cry, Take him away, 
ie can take him away in His wrath.’ For his conduct at that 
time he has been charged with a temporising and cowardly policy. 
From this Mr. Robertson triés to defend him, and perhaps sue- 
cessfully ; but still the question is one which can only be decided 
by Him who searches the heart, as well as sees the outward con- 
duct. On this subject we will give the opinion of a recent writer 
of great power, Mr. Marsden, whose work on ‘The Early and 
Later Puritans’ is noticed in another page of the present number 
of the Journat. 

‘On the day after the king’s death Owen preached before the Par- 
liament. He published his sermon. Whatever he may have thought 
upon the subject, his language was guarded, and he carefully abstained 
from expressing approbation of the deed which covered the land with 
mourning. The strongest passage is that in which he says, “ when 
kings command unrighteous things, and the people suit them with 
willing compliance, none doubts but the destruction of them both is 
just and righteous.” This is very discreditable to Owen’s character. 
It is timid and time-serving. Had he avowed his approbation of the 
measure, we should at least have respected his integrity. Had he 
condemned it, we should have reverenced his courageous spirit. If it 
were a deadly sin, it was base to heal the wound slightly, and to daub 
the wall with untempered mortar. If it were a righteous act, his 
audience was entitled, at that critical hour, to all the encouragement a 
minister of God could offer. It is a dark blot on the fame of a man in 
many respects both great and good, and when it shall cease to be thus 
regarded, the moral tone of English feeling will have been already 
degraded and debased.’—Later Puritans, p. 815. 

But after all, why should we expect to find any man perfect, or 
allow one confessed folly to outweigh great excellences? The 
man who could write these treatises on Divinity, many of them 
highly important as defences of Christianity, and many eminently 
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adapted to further true practical godliness, may be forgiven, if, 
having fallen on evil days, he knew not always how to steer his 
course in an undeviating lme. Passing from this topic to the sub- 
ject more immediately before us, let us hear the modest and dis- 
cerning estimate formed of his author by the editor, the Rev. Dr. 
Goold :— 


‘It would be presumption to enter on any commendation of John 
Owen as an author and a divine. His works will continue to gather 
round them the respect and admiration of the Church of Christ, so long 
as reverence is cherished for the Christian faith. They have defects 
which it is impossible to disguise. His style in general is deficient in 

e and vivacity, His mode of discussing a subject is often tedious 
and prolix. Whatever amount of imaginative power his mind pos- 
sessed, it seems to have been but little cultivated and developed ; and 
his chief excellence as an author, it must be admitted, consists non in 
flosculis verborum, sed in pondere rerum. In the department of Bib- 
lical criticism, he himself disclaimed any pretensions to extensive 
learning. ‘That science had made slender progress in his day, and the 
necessity for a careful revision of the text of Scripture, as well as the 
abundance of the materials which providentially existed for the accom- 
plishment of the task, were scarcely known. We feel the less surprise 
that he should have committed himself to a strain of animadversation, 
full of prejudice and misapprehension on the principles asserted in the 
Prolegomena to Walton’s Polyglott, when it is remembered that, after 
the lapse of half a century, and with all his eminent scholarship and 
erudition, Whitby, on the criticism of the sacred text, was not a step 
in advance of the Puritan divine. 

‘With all this abatement on the praise which is due to Owen, his 
signal merits as an author have shed lustre on his name. He was 
greater in the higher attributes of erudition; for he excelled, if not in 
the learning which is conversant about dates, and facts, and words, 
most assuredly in the learning of thought; and his sentences are some- 
times impregnated with an amount of meaning that indicates vast 
stores of information on the views prevalent in past ages regarding the 
doctrines of Christianity. His treatises on experimental religion are 
yet unrivalled ; and it is wonderful with what ease and point he 
brings the highest principles of the faith to bear on the workings of the 
human heart, and the details of Christian experience. His controver- 
sial writings, apart from their intrinsic merits, have a relative value 
that is perhaps too much overlooked, and renders them indispensable in 
any good collection of British literature. His writings on Toleration 
are an anticipation of much that has made the name of Locke immortal 
among the political authors of Great Britain; and there is truth in the 
assertion that the philosopher “‘ ploughed with the heifer of the Inde- 
pendent.” His work on Arminianism was the first attempt to exhibit 
a systematic view of the theology which is known by that designation ; 
and in his controversy with John Goodwin, he had to deal with by far 
its ablest advocate. His elaborate refutation of Socinianism is his- 
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torically interesting and important, as addressed in reply to Biddle, 
who first established a Socinian congregation in England. Of his work 
entitled “ A Vindication of the Animadversions on Fiat Lux,” it js 
justly said by Orme, that “ it embraces the substance of the Romish 
controversy.” ’—Preface, p. 7. 

The different works have very judicious prefatory notes by Dr, 
Goold, explanatory of their historical references, and other 
ticulars. The indexes are full and correct; 1, of the Life ; ot 
the Notes by the editor, consisting of nine closely-printed pages, 
which will give some idea of the extent of his contributions ; 3, of 
the Works in their arrangement in this edition; 4, of the Works 
in alphabetical order; 5, of principal subjects and occasional 
topics; 6, of Hebrew and Greek words ; 7, of texts of Scripture; 
8, of references to authors, opinions, councils, and sayings. Alto- 
ew the work is very praiseworthy, and does honour to the 

ritish press and to the editor, whose labour in rectifying errors 
alone has been immense. We tender to him, and to all the par- 
ties concerned, our cordial thanks. 
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1. Guilielmi Gesenti Thesaurus Philologicus Critieus Lingue He- 
bree et Chaldee Veteris Testamenti. Tomus Tertius litteras 
¥-N continens: quem post Gesenii decessum perfecit A2miLrus 
Roepicer. Lipsiae, 1853. Sumptibus Vogelii. 4to. (The com- 
plete volume. Pp. 1522.) 

2. Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament 
Scriptures : translated, with Additions and Corrections from the 
Author’s * Thesaurus’ and other Works, by S. Pripeaux Tre- 
GELLES, LL.D. London: Bagster and Sons. 1853. 4to. Pp. 920. 

8. A Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Progressive Exercises to 
every Rule; and a Reading Book. By J. Rosert Woxr, Hebrew 
Tutor of the Free Church of Scotland. London: Bagster and Sons. 
1854. 12mo. Pp. 218. 

4. Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Enlarged and improved by E. 
Répicer, Ph.D., D.D. Translated by Bens. Davies, Ph. D. 
Re-edited, after the sixteenth original Edition, by B. Davipson. 
With a Hebrew Reading Book, prepared by the Translator. London: 
Bagster and Sons. 1852. 4to. Pp. 280. 


Ar length the great work of Gesenius is complete, substantially, al- 
though it is not yet furnished with those indices and emendations which 
are wanting to make it perfect. These are promised by Rédiger, but, 
warned by past delays, we have bound our copy, as, we dare say, most 
others will do. But we are grateful for what we have, and will not 
complain because every desideratum is not supplied, The student can 
now gain the full benefit of the labours of the greatest Hebrew philo- 
logist, and may employ the ‘Thesaurus’ in his daily readings of the 
Hebrew text, without the serious drawback of its wanting several letters 
of the alphabet. Rédiger has principally performed the part of editor 
of the papers of his deceased friend, his own portions of the work being 
indicated wherever they occur. 

It is now too late in the day to enter on the discussion of Gesenius’s 
merits, for all that can be now said has been already told. When his 
labours have been fully entered upon by his successors in the same de- 
partment of sacred learning, and they have supplied his deficiencies, 
and made further accessions to the same science, it will then be possible 
to view his peculiar claims more relatively. At present, there is an 
absolute character possessed by the results of his industry and skill: he 
is the facile princeps in the field of literature which he cultivated. 

The handsome edition of Gesenius’s Lexicon, translated into English, 
and published by Messrs. Bagster, will be, generally, all that is needed 
by most students of the Hebrew Bible. It presents the principal results 
stated in the ‘ Thesaurus,’ as far as it was published when the trans- 
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lation was made. Too much credit can scarcely be given to Dr, 
Tregelles and the publishers for this admirable book, by which so many 
will be assisted in their attempts to acquire a knowledge of the holy 
tongue. On a perspicuous Lexicon, perspicuous both in substance and 
in mechanical arrangement, depends very much of the careful and 
successful progress of a learner, and no work of the kind has ever sur. 
passed this. Dr. 'Tregelles has also put the student on his guard against 
some neological tendencies of Gesenius ; some will think to too great 
an extent. But the fault is on the right side, and as the warnings are 
conveyed in bracketed passages, while the text is left in its integrity, 
there can be no cause for just complaint. By the way, when will our 
German neighbours imitate the superior appearance of our books as to 
typography, paper, &c.? Some portions of our copy of the ‘ Thesaurus’ 
are on paper of good quality, while the latter part, published in 1853, 
is of execrable colour. ; 

The Grammar of Mr. Wolf is an elegant and highly useful manual, 
and we cannot but congratulate the Free Church of Scotland on having 
so competent a tutor in so important a branch of ministerial studies.* 
Although the volume is small,~it is very comprehensive, and leaves 
little to be desired, even in the case of those who have made some 
advances in the language. One feature of the work is its progressive 
exercises, of which the author says, ‘ Experience has shown that gram- 
mars of a practical character, with progressive exercises after every 
rule, have greatly facilitated the acquisition of the ancient languages of 
Greece and Rome. They have increased the number and quality of 
classical scholars, and what has thus been done for these languages, the 
author wishes to be done for one assuredly not less interesting and 
valuable, though generally less regarded ; and as an attempt to aid in 
this, the present publication has been prepared.’ Besides these exer- 
cises under each rule, several pieces of Hebrew, both ancient and mo- 
dern, are given at the end. Altogether we have formed a high opinion 
of this grammar, and wish to give it our full and cordial recommenda- 
tion. In connection with the more elaborate grammar of Gesenius, 
the Hebrew student will be fully furnished for the most extensive 
researches into this most interesting and important language. Both 
works are printed in the best style, and together with Tregelles’ Lexicon 
will form a complete library of reference in this department. 





A New Edition of the Greek Text of the Gospels, with Prolegomena, 
Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Students for 
Orders. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A., late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, Author of the New Greek and the New Latin 
Delectus. Part I. St. Matthew. Oxford and London: Parker. 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 152. 


Turis is not a new edition of the Greek text, in the sense in which such 
an expression is understood by scholars, but of the Textus Receptus, 





* Mr. Meyer, translator of Hengstenberg’s Christology, afterwards noticed, is 
another Hebrew tutor in the service of the Free Church, 
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furnished with such an apparatus as may be profitable for those whose 
studies in Biblical Greek are not far advanced. We are glad to see 
works of this character, for we are sure they are needed. ‘There is 
always a large class of students who are obliged to be partly self- 
taught; and even in the case of those who have received a general 
classical education, the New Testament is often so much neglected, as a 
branch of instruction, that such helps as these become welcome. ‘The 
Prolegomena treat of these particulars :—personal notice of St. Mat- 
thew—authenticity of St. Matthew’s Gospel and of the Greek version 
of it—chronology of St. Matthew, and his omission of important events 
—of the date of St. Matthew’s Gospel—whether the Greek version 
{rather text] be an original or a translation—who was the translator. 
The notes are explanatory of real difficulties, and are philological, his- 
torical, and exegetical. We hope Mr. Adams will speedily complete 
the Gospels, and extend his labour to the whole New ‘Testament. 





The Panegyrie of that Holy, Apostolic, and Heaven-crowned King, 
Constantine the Great. Composed by his head Logothetes, Con- 
STANTINE ACROPOLITI; faithfully copied from the MSS., and now for 
the first time published, by Constantine SIMONIDES, who dedicates 
the work to those who bear the Editor no good will. London: 
Longmans. 1853. 8vo. Pp. 44. 


Tats is the Greek text alone, of which the above is the translated 
title. A short notice to the reader gives the following particulars of 
the work :— 


‘The author of the following remarkable memoir, or panegyrical discourse, now 
for the first time published, was Constantine Acropoliti, the father of George 
Acropoliti. He was born a.D. 1161, and died in 1233; for further particulars of 
whom vide George Cyprian, the Patriarch of Constantinople ; the Dissertations of 
Leon Allatius; and the Bibliotheca Greca of J. A. Fabricius (vols. vi. and x.). 
The MS. was discovered at Mount Athos, December, 1851, in the library belonging 
to the monastery of Simon Peter, among several treatises upon ecclesiastical 
matters, hitherto unpublished. The subject is the Life of Constantine the Great ; 
the author commences with the birth, and ends with the death of the Emperor. 
A short appendix follows, in which mention is made of many historical facts. The 
composition is remarkable for conciseness and elegance of diction.’ 





Arabic Reading Lessons: consisting of Extracts from the Koran, 
and other Sources, grammatically analysed and translated ; with the 
Elements of Arabic Grammar. By the Rev. N. Davis, F.R.S.S.A., 
_ Mr. B. Davipson, London: Bagster and Sons. 1854, 12mo, 

p- 134. 


Tuts little volume will furnish all necessary information to those who 
wish to learn Arabic. The grammatical analysis is accompanied with 
the pronunciation, so that nothing is left unsupplied, in case the learner 
should not have the benefit of an instructor. Those who wish to go 
further than this guide leads them, may advantageously use MM. Léon 
and Hélot’s edition of the Fables of Lokman, the whole of which are 
grammatically analysed ; with the pronunciation and a translation in 
212 
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French: Paris, 1847, The same work, in the idiom of Algiers, with 
a similar apparatus, is published by M. Delaporte, Paris, 1846. 





Das Christliche Adambuch des Morgenlandes. Aus dem Athiopischen, 
mit Bemerkungen iibersezt von A. DiLuMAnn, Professor in Tibine 
gen. Géttingen, Verlag der Dieterichen Buchhandlung, 1853. 

The Christian Adambook of the East. Translated from the ZEthiopie, 
with notes, by A. Dittmann, Professor in Tiibingen. Gidttingen: 
Dieterich. London: Nutt. 18538. 


Tuis is a translation by Professor Dillmann of Tiibingen from an thi- 
opic Ms. in the University library there, transcribed at the instance of 
Dr. Krapff, in Abyssinia. It is not, as the learned translator remarks, 
to be classed with apocryphal writings, since it makes no claim to be 
the production of any one more ancient than its own time. Professor 
Dillmann has thought it worth publishing, not only on account of the 
interest with which it is regarded in the Abyssinian Church, but be- 
cause it contains a collection of most of the legends on biblical subjects 
which are found scattered in many writings of the Eastern Church in 
general. It was written, according to the Professor’s judgment, in the 
fifth or sixth century. Its own title is ‘The Trials of Adam and Eve, 
to which they were exposed after their expulsion from the garden, and 
during their abode, according to the word of the Lord, in the Treasure 
Cave.’ Professor Dillmann prefers to call it the Adambook, as more 
descriptive of its general contents. 

The author appears to have been a Christian of one of the Eastern 
Churches, among which the work is widely known and highly esteemed, 
while it has scarcely found its way into the West. It seems doubtful 
in what language it was originally written. There is a Syriac ms. in 
the Vatican library which, among other pieces, contains one which is 
called the ‘Treasure Cave; or the Chronicon from Adam to Christ; 
and this corresponds in a great measure, both in its general subject and 
the order of its materials, to the work before us. That piece is ascribed 
by Simon the Presbyter to Ephraem Syrus; and both John Gregorius 
and Syncellus have referred to Ephraem the principal legend respecting 
Adam. The fact appears to be, that the talented Abbot of Edessa had 
adorned by his genius some floating tradition about our first parents, 
and thus given them an eclat which they would not otherwise have 
had; while this conception of Kphraem is made by the author of this 
piece the basis of a collection of legends which he had drawn from 
various sources, and which he has strung together chronologically. In 
fact, though the work called the Chronicon does not appear in any of 
the extant writings of Ephraem, ‘almost everything,’ says the Professor, 
‘which occurs in the Adambook, characteristic of the original condi- 
tion of Adam, and of the change which took place after his expulsion 
from Paradise, is drawn from the thoughts, and often described by the 
expressions of Ephraem ; with this great difference, however, that what 
in Ephraem is conceived and expressed poetically, is converted in the 
Adambook into a prose narrative, and much which occurs in the latter 
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jsentirely unworthy of the rich and exalted genius of Ephraem.’ Int. 
p10. ‘The difference, too, is, that while Ephraem has given a general 
account of the state of things in Paradise, and of the sufferings which 
resulted from the fall, such as was suited to poetry, and to spiritual 
notions of religion; the Adambook enters into minute details, and 
mixes up some of the higher thoughts of Ephraem with much that is 
estrian. 
Ephraem tells us that no account of Paradise in human language can 
convey a just conception of it, for 
‘ Though by the names given to it, 
It may seem to be earthly, 
In reality that pure place is spiritual; * 
arepresentation of Paradise not unlike that which St. Paul has given, 
2 Cor. xii. 4, ‘I knew a man in Christ, how that he was caught up into 
Paradise and heard unspeakable words.’ Ephraem further informs us : 
‘ For eyes which are feeble 
Have not sufficient power 


To contemplate the bright rays 
Of its celestial beauties. 
* * * 


‘ The flowers of that country 
Are more numerous and brilliant 
Than the starry lights 
Of this visible heaven; 
And a fragrance proceeds from it, 
Borne along in its gracious influence, 

Like a physician sent to the maladies 

Of a land which is cursed :— 
By its healing odour 
Curing the distemper 
Which entered by the serpent. 

‘ By the gale which blows 
From the blessed region of Paradise, 
Sweetness is communicated 
To the bitterness of this region; 
This renders ineffective 
The curse of our earth.’ 

In the Adambook we have a sort of geographical account of Para- 
dise. The writer tells us that ‘God planted the garden in the eastern 
extremity of the earth, there being nothing beyond it to the east but an 
expanse of water. On the north there is also a sea of water, and this 
is so incomparably pure that whoever bathes in it loses all impurity 
both of body and soul. To the south the region is visited by gales of 
fragrance which remove all memory of evil. But he tells us that after 
the fall God would not allow Adam to dwell towards the north, lest he 
should bathe in this water and forget his sins; nor towards the south, 
lest the fragrance of the garden should soothe him into a like forgetful- 
ness of his transgression; but he commanded him to dwell towards the 
West, and to take up his abode in a cave.’ This cave was called ‘ The 
Cave of Treasures,’ because after awhile the angels brought from Para- 





_" This and the other quotation are taken from the Metrical Hymns and Homi- 
lies of Ephraem, translated by the Rev. Dr. Burgess. 
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dise, ‘Treasures, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, which had a spiritual 
signification, and which were the identical treasures brought at length by 
the wise men of the east as offerings to the infant Saviour.’ The failure 
of vision mentioned by Ephraem is stated thus in the Adambook ; ‘ The 
Lord God said to Adam, “ As long as thou wast obedient, the nature 
of light remained in thee, and thus thou couldest discern the most dis- 
tant objects, but since this is now withdrawn from thee and thou hast 
eyes of flesh, thou canst only distinguish what is near.” ’ They did not, 
however, it seems, lose this light-nature all at once, and the remains of 
it, instead of their nature being wholly animal, was very inconvenient, 
They had, for instance, the calls of appetite and indulged freely in eat- 
ing some figs which had been brought from Paradise, but nature had 
provided no sort of meatus for carrying off what could not be assimi- 
lated, and they were in great distress till this defect was remedied. 

The moral evil which had resulted from the fall is expressed with 
considerable clearness. ‘So long as we were in the garden our praises 
rose to God without the need of mercy, but here our praises are impure, 
our prayers not righteous, our hearts without understanding, our 
thoughts not well-pleasing. We have no right resolves and no straight 
forward aims.’ But there is much of what is ascetic in the mode by 
which they attempted reconciliation. They both threw themselves 
down from a great height and bled to death, but God restored them, 
and they took their own blood and offered it on an altar to God. They 
resolved to spend the twelve hours of the night on Sundays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, in watching and prayer. They were long impressed 
with the sinfulness of eating, and did so at length by special indulgence 
from God, and the intervention of Satan was necessary to induce them 
to break their practical vow of celibacy. One example illustrative 
of this is remarkable. They made several very earnest attempts to 
pass forty days and forty nights in continuous prayer and fasting, in 
the belief that if they could succeed they should be restored to Para- 
dise ; but Satan, who had the same belief, put forth all his power to 
prevent them, and always frustrated their object. In one case they had 
nearly completed the fortieth day, and were overcome by their long 
abstinence, when Satan appeared to them in the form of a reverend old 
man with grey hair and a pleasant voice, and persuaded them that God 
had sent him to lead them to a place where their hunger would be 
satisfied from the tree of life. Now it is remarkable that Milton in his 
‘Paradise Regained’ has made the restoration of mankind to depend 
on the firmness of the second Adam in resisting the temptations of Satan 
after having completed his forty days of abstinence. The angels are 
mace to say, 

‘ Now thou hast.avenged 
Supplanted Adam, and by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regained lost Paradise,’ 


At the end of the forty days, when the Saviour ‘ hungered then at last, 
Milton represents the Tempter as appearing in a similar form : 


‘ And now an aged man in rural weeds 
He saw approach ;’ 
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This may be a mere coincidence, but Milton pressed more of antiquity 
into his service than any poet who ever lived; and it is not unlikely 
that he had met with some such Eastern legend as that which the 
Adambook contains respecting the trials of the first man. There is, 
alas! in Milton’s last, and, as it seems, his favourite poem, no trace of 
man’s redemption, while in the Adambook we have frequent reference 
to the real means by which this was to be brought about. The first 


promise, that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head, 


js represented by its fulfilment in the person of the Incarnate Word, 
and frequently repeated to Adam as his great consolation. Thus (p. 
14), the Lord says to him, ‘ At the end of the days and years which I 
have ordained I will send my Word, the same which created you, which 
you have transgressed, and which drove you from the garden, and that 
shall redeem you at the end of five days and a half.’ This promise, 
which Adam did not understand, is soon explained to him further. 
‘The Lord explained to him how these five days and a half signified 
§500 years, and how He should then come and redeem him and his 
seed.’ It is still more copiously explained afterwards (p. 21). ‘On 
the first appearance of night to Adam, which greatly distressed him, 
God says, “ Verily I say to thee, this darkness will depart, and will 
continue to do so every day till the fulfilment of my covenant with you, 
when I will redeem you and bring you back again to Paradise. Then 
will I bring you to the region of light, where there is no darkness, and 
which is the Kingdom of Heaven.” And the Lord spake again to 
Adam, and said, “ All this misery which you are obliged to bear on 
account of your transgression will not deliver you from the hand of 
Satan, nor redeem you; but I myself will redeem you when I shall 
come down from heaven and become flesh of your seed ; and the misery 
which you have endured shall come upon me, and the darkness which 
has come over you in this cave shall come over me in the grave, and I 
shall be reckoned with the race of the sons of men in order to your 
redemption.” ’ 

It is, however, not the worth of this piece, intrinsically considered, 
which has entitled it to Professor Dillmann’s attention, but the relation 
in which it stands to other legendary writings—the picture it gives of 
the religious notions and observances of the time and the region in 
which it was composed—as well as the language in which it is extant. 
These have, no doubt, in Germany, been felt to be sufficient warrant 
for its publication ; especially as the Professor has made it the occasion 
of bringing forth from his stores, philological as well as archeological, 
matter which is both interesting and valuable. In fact, the Introduc- 
tion and the Notes at the end are the most important parts of the book, 
aad we cannot help remarking that, if the press of Dieterich had been 
alittle more liberal as to its mode of exhibiting the learned and in- 
structive Notes of the Professor, it would have done more justice to the 
best part of the volume, and indicated a juster sense of the attention due 
to his deserved reputation. 
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1. Christ as made known to the Early Church: an Exposition of the 
Revelation of Divine Grace, as recorded in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. By the late Ropert Gorpon, D.D., F.R.S.E., Edin. 
burgh. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter, 1854. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Pp. 1078. 

2. Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the 
Messianic Predictions. By E. W. Henasrenserc, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology in Berlin. Second Edition, greatly improved, 
Translated from the German by the Rev. TuroporE Meyer, He. 
brew Tutor in the New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T, and 
T. Clark, 1854. Vol. I., 8vo. Pp. 532. 

3. The same, abridged from the Translation of Dr. Reuel Keith, 
By the Rev. T. K. Arnotp, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1847, 
8vo. Pp. 710. 

4. The Early Prophecies of a Redeemer: from the First Promise to 
the Prophecy of Moses. Considered in Six Discourses preached 
before the University of Dublin, at the Donellan Lecture, 1853, 
By Wiiuram De Buren, B.D. Dublin: M‘Glashan, 1854. 8vo, 
Pp. 188. 


WE consider it a happy omen for the interests of sound theology, that 
the connection between the Old and New Testaments is receiving in- 
creased attention, both at home and abroad. Mr. Fairbairn’s ‘ Typo 
logy,’ briefly noticed in our last number, has reached a second edition, 
and is worthy of being made a text-book of this important department 
of theology. We now introduce to our readers three more works, in- 
tended to establish a oneness of desizn in the different divine revelations: 
two of home growth, and one by a German professor. We are happy 
in being able to speak highly of all of these, although they handle their 
subject in different ways, and with varied degrees of ability and in 
formation. 

We have found it interesting and instructive to place the German 
scholar and the English divine side by side, and to mark the very con- 
trasted methods in which they proceed to accomplish the same end. 
Both Hengstenberg and Gordon aim at proving that there is a Christ- 
ology of the Old Testament, or, that Christ was made known to the 
ancient Church. But the volumes of the former are thickly studded 
with the marks of recondite learning, while those of the latter deal only 
with plain English. Hengstenberg writes for the ripe scholar; Gor 
don for the audience to whom, we presume, the discourses were origin- 
ally delivered. In the one there is the process by which a conclusion 
is arrived at; in the other the results of learning are given without its 
manipulations. Each will thus accomplish a distinct mission, and pro- 
duce the same impressions upon different classes of characters. Each is 
excellent in his way, and they can scarcely be closely compared with 
anything like fairness. 

On looking at the subjects discussed, it at once strikes the reader 
that Hengstenberg rather selects particulars than exhausts the subject 
he professes to treat. Thus, he says nothing of the institution of sacri- 
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fice—of the sacrifice of Cain and Abel—of Melchizedek—of the offer- 


ing up of Isaac, and of many other portions of the Old Testament, 


which the Church has always considered as more or less referring to 
Christ; while all these are brought forward by Gordon. The late 
Edinburgh pastor and divine treats his subjects popularly, and brings 
them from all parts of the sacred record. In the two volumes eighty- 
five texts are discussed, and this over a space bounded by the Second 
Book of Kings. The other parts of the Old Testament remain for 
publication. Some will think that he has found Christ where they 
cannot discover Him, but all will agree that his observations are per- 
vaded by deep piety and an enlarged intelligence. We hope the 
editor will soon supply the remainder of the work, which we feel to be 
amost valuable addition to what we may call sound English theology. 

This is a new edition of Hengstenberg, and the translation is exe- 
cuted in a very superior manner, compared with other works in the 
Theological Library of Messrs. Clark, of which this commences the 
new series. The typography also is far more correct than that of many 
of the former volumes. We cannot but feel that the Messrs. Clark 
have not had justice done them on former occasions ; for, while liberal 
themselves, their expenditure has been badly met by a failure in a due 
correction of the press on the part of the various translators. We 
would suggest that a competent editor would greatly add to the value 
of the works about to be produced. All learned men are not compe- 
tent to write for the press, and their copy should be revised, and have 
that technical shape given it, which will assist and please the reader. 
This would save great inconvenience afterwards, for a book printed 
from a Ms. not properly pointed, or illegible as to its Hebrew and 
Greek, can only be revised by the great pecuniary loss of the publisher. 

We think one fault of Hengstenberg is refining on mere philology ; 
or suspending too much upon words: his conclusions are thus often des- 
titute of support. We have marked the following passages as ex- 
amples, which we give without comment ; our readers will form different 
opinions respecting them :— 

‘That Jehovah, though on earth, should declare His resolution to go down, as in 
Gen. xi. 7, may be explained from the 6 dv év r@ odpayg in John iii. 13.’ (P. 113). 
—‘The reason why, in Gen. xviii., the use of the name angels is avoided, can only 
be because it might easily have led to a misunderstanding, if the Angel of the 
Lord had been comprehended in the one designation along with the two inferior 
angels, although it would not, of itself, have been inadmissible.’ (P. 113.)—‘ But 
it is certainly not accidental that the Hithpael is on both sides inclosed by the 
Niphal (Gen. xii. 1-3), and that the latter stands not only twice at the beginning 
but also at the end.’ (P. 45.)—‘ Ham rejoiced to tind a nakeduess in his father, 
whose reproving earnestness had often been a burden to his sinful soul.’ (P, 21.)— 
‘Jacob would certainly not have gone so cheerfully to meet Esau, if in him over 
whom he prevailed with weeping and supplication, he himself had recognized only 
an angel, and not Jehovah the God of Hosts.’ (P. 116.)—(But surely conquering 
an angel would have given as strong a confidence as could well be felt in the 
cireumstances.)—‘ In this respect Hoshea is closely connected with the Song of 
Solomon—that link in the chain of Holy Scripture into which he had, in the 
first instance, to fit.’ (P. 174.) 

Here an argument is built on a presumed canonical series of the sacred 
books; and matters of as great uncertainty are repeatedly made of 
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great importance. With all the great excellencies of the work, this 
exaltation of trifles is apt to beget a want of confidence in the judg- 
ment of the learned author. 

The abridgment of Hengstenberg by the late Mr. Arnold will not 
meet the requirements of the scholar, especially as it is made from the 
first edition of the original work ; but it will be found best adapted for 
general readers, from the absence of the Hebrew and Greek with 
which the larger edition is so fully supplied. It is deserving of special 
notice on this ground alone, since it will enable plain Christians to 
avail themselves of this great work of the Berlin professor, Mr, 
Arnold refers to his object in the following terms :— 

‘ With respect to my own share in the present volume, it has merely consisted 
in an abridgment and occasional correction of the American translation. The 
original work is the substance of Academical Lectures; it consists of three octavo 
volumes, and, in the present state of Hebrew learning in England, could not hope, 
in its original form, for any considerable number of readers. My endeavour has 
been to adapt it even for such earnest enquirers as are unacquainted with the 
language of the Old Testament, but yet to retain enough of the grammatical and 
—e discussions to excite the Hebrew scholar’s desire to possess the original 
work, 7 

Mr. De Burgh treats his subject with great learning and acuteness, 
but as his object is to support a theory on the second advent, his con- 
clusions will only be admitted by those who think with him on that 
subject. In order to make the prophecies concerning the redemption 
of Christ Jesus apply to the second coming of our Lord, he lays down 
this principle—that of the prophecies of the redemption, the fulfilled 
constitute the exceptions! He thus affirms that the prophecy that the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, has not yet received 
its fulfilment, and blames Bishop Newton for saying that this remark- 
able prophecy is remarkably fulfilled, But surely we are not to wait 
for the final completion of a course of events now in progress, before 
we can correctly say that Satan has been wounded and crippled by the 
Saviour. The book will, however, amply repay perusal, and perhaps 
prove suggestive of matters too much neglected by the bulk of Christians. 





1. The Warrant of Faith; or, a Handbook to the Canon and In- 
spiration of the Scriptures. By the Rev. Robert WuyrTenead, 
M.A. London: Bagster and Sons, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 496. 

2. On the Inspiration of Holy Scripture; or, on the Canon of the 
Old und New Testament, and on the Apocrypha. Twelve Lee- 
tures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By Curisto- 
pueR Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of Westminster, &e. Second 
Edition. London: Rivingtons, 1851. 8vo. Pp. 448. 

3. Christ and Christianity: a Vindication of the Divine Authority 
of the Christian Religion. grounded on the historical verity of the 
Life of Christ. By W. L. Avexanper, D.D. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 328. ' 

4. The Christian Examiner, January, 1854. Boston (U.S.). The 
article, On the Genuineness of the Gospels. 


Tue first of these works is a very convenient manual of facts and prin- 
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ciples in relation to the canon of Holy Scripture, and the related sub- 


jects. ‘The writer sensibly observes in the Preface— 


‘These two kinds of evidence, the internal and external, have alternately risen 
and fallen in public estimation, Time was, in the days of the Reformers and 
Puritans, of Whitaker and Owen, when the inward witness was deemed the only 
sufficient proof that the Bible was the Word of God. Then came the days when 
the inductive and sensational philosophy was in the ascendant, the philosophy of 
facts, and figures, and external phenomena. With the men of that school the 
external evidence naturally predominated, and threw the other into the shade. 
And now that the ideal philosophy is rising into notice and influence, there are 
many who treat the historical evidence of Christianity as a thing exploded and 

ne by, and who extol its spiritual truths, as being its own and ouly real evidence. 

ow, in opposition to both these schools, we maintain that we cannot give up, 
or dispense with, either the one or the other. Not the external evidence ; for 
then we should have no solid ground to rest upon, no security against scepticism, 
fanaticism, and imposture. Not the internal; for then our Christianity would be 
in danger of becoming a cold, heartless, lifeless thing; a body without a soul; a 
dry, hard, empty shell; unfeeling, unfruitful, unspiritual; “having a name to 
live,” but spiritually “ dead.” ’ 

The following are the contents of the volume :-—-The Necessity and 
Reasonableness of a Revelation.—The Bible an authentic Revelation ; 
the Formation of the Canon ; the Canon of the Old Testament.-—The 
Apocryphal Additions and Critical Objections made to the Canon of 
the Old Testament.—The Canon of the New Testament.—The Epistle 
to the Hebrews.—The Controverted Catholic Epistles.—The Revela- 
tion.—The Bible the Word of God; its Witnesses.—The Bible ple- 
narily Inspired ; its own Testimony ; External Testimony.—Defective 
and Rationalistic Views of Inspiration.—The Difficulties of Scripture. 
—The Integrity, Intrinsic Excellence, and Authority of the Bible. 
These topics are discussed in clear language, and although, as we shall 
presently show, we do not agree with the writer on many important 
points, we think the work deserves approval on the whole, and is cal- 
culated for usefulness. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s volume is a revised edition of the Hulsean Lee- 
tures delivered in Cambridge in 1847-8. In the Preface the learned 
author calls attention to the point of view which he has occupied, in the 
following terms :— 

‘ Theological writers in this country, especially in the last and present century, 
have laboured with great diligence and zeal in demonstrating the Inspiration of 
Scripture from internal evidence. And their researches are entitled to the highest 
praise, aud have been productive of the most beneficial results. Something, how- 
ever, of great importance has still remained to be dove, for the same end, though 
in another manner, Almighty God has always had, and will never cease to have, 
a visible Church in the world; so ever since his Word to man has been written, he 
has employed the ministry of his Church to proclaim that word, and to guard it, 
and to assure the world of its Inspiration. It is also no less true that wheresoever 
men have forgotten or despised this office of the Church in keeping, promulgating, 
and authenticating his Word, there they have been prone to call in question its Inspi- 
ration, or to reject certain parts of it, according to the suggestions of their own 
imaginations. In proof of this statement, it is sufficient to refer to the melancholy 
examples of some Biblical critics on the Continent and in our own country ; which 

rove that whosoever separates Scripture from the Church, is in eminent peril of 
osing both.’—‘ The author’s endeavour in these Lectures has been to apply this 
argument, from the external testimony of the Church and of its divine Head, to 
both Testaments, and thus to supply a deficiency which has probably been felt by 
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younger students of theology. and by ordinary readers, for which classes the 
present Lectures are mainly designed. The Appendix, containing a large col. 
lection of original authorities, will, it is hoped, be the means of saving the reader 
some labour, and be of service to him in his researches on this important subject,’ 

Dr. Wordsworth makes all his arguments bear especially against the 
Church of Rome, and the Lectures thus receive a polemical cast, which 
serves, however, to display more fully the gentle and pious spirit 
everywhere manifested. He speaks what he conceives to be the truth, 
in love. Very much is said on the subject of the Apocrypha, both in 
its bearings on the Church of Rome, which maintains its inspiration, 
and on the Protestants, who reject it altogether. It is considered to 
be a great mark of excellence in the Church of England, that it steers 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of these extremes, denying the in- 
spiration, yet retaining the use for purposes of instruction. On this 
point we cannot now enter, except to say that we think grave objections 
lie against the author’s view, and that the importance of the ecclesias- 
tical use of the Apocrypha is greatly exaggerated. We commend the 
volume to all who wish to see the subjects it discusses treated from the 
peculiar standpoint we have indicated. 

We have put Dr. Alexander’s work third on our list, but certainly 
not to intimate any ratio of value, for we feel we cannot estimate it too 
highly. We have read every word of it, from the Preface to the 
Appendix, with unmingled pleasure, which is far more than we can 
say of most works treating of Christian evidences. Dr. Alexander 
says :— 

‘I do not offer this book to the public as one which pretends to set forth 
anything substantially new in support of the divine origin and authority of 
Christianity. At the same time I am not aware that the materials of which my 
argument is constructed, have been previously put before the public in exactly the 
same form. My aim has been, by a process of strictly inductive reasoning, to 
place the claims of Christianity upon a solid philosophical basis, I have argued 
exclusively from facts ; and, both in the preparation of these facts, and in reason- 
ing from them, I have sought to keep close by those established laws of scientific 
iuvestigation, which all men engaged in enquiries where hypothesis is requisite, 
are taught to reverence as the only safe guides to knowledge. I have endeavoured 
also to make my researches bear upon the more recent forms of infidelity, in this 
country and on the continent. I have felt it necessary to enter particularly upon 
the theory of Strauss respecting the origin of the Gospels, partly because his work 
is, I understand, much read in certain circles, and partly because in the strictures 
which have been offered upon it by some recent writers in this country, the hypo- 
thesis actually advanced by Strauss does not appcar to me to have been accurately 
apprehended. 

This is a correct view of the basis on which all Christian, as well as 
other arguments, should rest, and we are gratified to find that the 
writer has carried out his own idea, and treated a moral subject ina 
scientific manner. 

The First Part contains the proof, that the four Gospels are 
genuine, from the fact of their universal reception in the Christian 
Church towards the close of the second century; and from historical 
evidence of writers antecedent to the last quarter of the second century. 
The question is then discussed, If the Gospels are not genuine, how did 
they originate? And the hypotheses of an original Gospel which has 
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been interpolated, and of a mythic origin, are carefully considered and 
disposed of. The Second Part furnishes proof from certain facts 
recorded in the Gospels, that Christianity is Divine, such as the per- 
sonal character of Christ, His miracles, His prophecies, and His teach- 
ing. It is not the least recommendation of this work, that it is brought 
out in a form fitting it for extensive usefulness, and we advise our 
readers to get it as widely circulated as possible. It is small and 
cheap, although it contains matter which might worthily have been 
conveyed in an expensive octavo; and both the author and publishers 
deserve our thanks for this concession to popular utility. 

Having thus made our readers acquainted with the works before us, 
we must be allowed a few observations in reference to what we consider 
the defects of the two former ; defects not peculiar to them, but shared 
more or less by most treatises on the evidences for the canonicity and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. We painfully feel that more is 
required on these subjects than the Bible claims for itself, and that, as 
the result of this error, modes of proof are adopted of a very doubtful, 
and therefore of a dangerous kind. We might also justly add, as the 
frequent result of these defective modes of treatment, an uncharitable 
and overbearing estimate of those who, with as great a love of truth as 
these writers possess, do not agree with their positions. We have been 
painfully conscious, while reading Mr. Whytehead’s book, that the 
arguments he has employed to prove plenary inspiration, would be 
considered quite untenable if applied to anything but theology, and that 
the way he treats those who differ from him is neither fair nor Christian. 
Take, for instance, the way in which inspiration is claimed for St. 
Mark and St. Luke, and see whether such evidence is at all likely to 
weigh anything with the doubter, or whether he will not be likely to 
be prejudiced against a cause which can require such shallow argu- 
ments. With regard to St. Mark, it is said, ‘Its very opening claims 
a Divine character :—“ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God!”’ As though this expression might not be properly 
used of any record of our Saviour’s life! As to St. Luke, the question 
is disposed of in this @ priori way, the strong views of the writer being 
put in the place of any proof of his position :—‘ It is admitted that St. 
Luke was not an eye-witness of the events which he records in his 
Gospel; but, then, no more were many of the historical writers of the 
Old Testament, who nevertheless were inspired. [A manifest petitio 
principii.| Nor does it at all militate against the true idea of inspira- 
tion, that the writer did, under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
[another petitio principii |, what ‘seemed good” to himself.’ ‘There is 
evidently no argument in all this. The true basis on which to rest the 
Divine authority of St. Mark and St. Luke is the testimony of the 
Church; other things may corroborate this testimony when thus fur- 
nished, but unless it had been clearly given from the earliest times, they 
would be quite insufficient for the purposes of proof. 

Then surely such a statement as this is indefensible :—‘ Canonical 
authority cannot admit of degrees. Either the work is inspired, or it 
is not” ‘These propositions have no coherence, for canonical authority 
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and inspiration are not convertible terms, as Mr. Whytehead here 
makes them. If two books are canonical, they certainly are equal in 
their authority gwoad hoc; but surely they may differ in inspiration. 
One book may be admitted into the canon as an historical document, 
honest and trustworthy, and therefore approved by our Lord himself; 
another may have the same grade of canonicity, because containing 
ideas and sentiments actually taught by Divine inspiration. It appears 
to us that no one can deny this position, and yet the difference involved 
in it is virtually ignored or denied, in numerous passages in the 
‘Warrant of Faith.’ 

Sometimes Mr. Whytehead overshoots the mark, and proves exactly 
the opposite of what he intended. One genuine proof of the credi- 
bility of the Gospels is the evident superiority of the portrait they 
draw of our Saviour, to anything such men as the evangelists could 
have themselves conceived of. ‘This shows they were faithful witnesses, 
But this argument is neutralised in the following passage. After 
dwelling in a very interesting manner on the character of the Re- 
deemer, as exhibited in the Gospels, Mr. Whytehead says,—‘ But we 
must not dwell longer on this interesting subject: let the reader study 
the original, as displayed in the Gospels, and say what marvellous 
power of invention, what inspiration did these fishermen of Galilee pos- 
sess, that they could thus conceive and execute the faultless portrait 
of a perfect man!’—P. 258. The fact is, they conceived nothing, nor 
was inspiration needed. ‘They merely related, in an artless manner, 
‘ that which they had heard and which they had seen with their eyes, 
of the Word of life. 

We unwillingly disagree with Dr. Wordsworth, both from a respect 
for a magnum et venerabile nomen, and also because of the more sub- 
stantial claims of his services to religion and literature. But we know 
he will appreciate the fidelity which will allow us to call no man 
Master, in the discharge of our duties, and we proceed to point out an 
instance in his work, of the same insufficient reasoning which we have 
blamed in Mr. Whytehead. His object is to secure equal authority 
for each of the four Gospels, and he thinks he has guaranteed the 
Divine claims of the first three, by the means of St. John, in the fol- 
lowing way. He says (P. 170), ‘the second evangelist, St. Mark, 
authenticated the first, St. Matthew, by adopting much of his Gospel; 
so the third, St. Luke, guaranteed the first and second; the fourth, St. 
John, omitted much that the preceding had related, and related what 
they had omitted ; and so canonized them.’ We confess we cannot fol- 
low Dr. Wordsworth in one step of this argument, and we are utterly 
at a loss to know how the supplementing or omitting the statements of 
former writers could canonize them, or give them authority. To sup- 
ply defects of excess or omission, does not, in itself, seem to add any- 
thing either to the credibility or value of an author. But the method 
by which this conclusion is arrived at, we must give in the author's 
own words :— 

‘Let it be remembered that the three earlier Gospels were at that time [I.¢, 
when St. John wrote his] received by the Church as inspired ; and, if St. John 
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had not been fully persuaded of their inspiration, he who writes to others, ‘‘ Believe 
not every spirit,” &c., would not have approved them as inspired, as he did, but he 
would have rejected them as falsely claiming to be divine. Nor, again, acknow- 
ledging them as divine, would he have presumed to add his own Gospel as the 
consummation of theirs, unless he had been also sure that what he himself wrote 
was dictated by the same Divine Spirit who had inspired the other three. It is 
also clear that by composing his own Gospel as the complement of the three pre- 
ceding ones, he has given an infallible assurance to us, that we, who have the four 
Gospels, possess a complete divinely inspired History of our Lord’s ministry. In 
the closing words of the twentieth chapter of his Gospel, St. John may be regarded 
as setting his Apostolic seal on the whole evangelic volume which he holds as it 
were in his hands, and calls this Book; many other signs truly did Jesus in the pre- 
sence of his disciples, which are not written in this Boox ; but these are written that ye 
might believe, fc, THis Book: such is the name given by St. John to the four 
Gospels. Thus we find that they are brought together into One. They all come 
tous through the hands of St. John.’ —p. 171. 

Happy, perhaps, would it be for the Church and the world, if by 
any reasonable argument such conclusions as these could be established ! 
But on what foundation does this splendid superstructure rest? Upon 
a tradition, the credibility of which is by no means admitted by learned 
men, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who died A.D. 429, is the only authority 
for what is here stated of St. John omitting and supplementing the 
three Gospels, and for his openly acknowledging them as inspired. 
This Theodore was, ‘during his lifetime, accused of favouring the 
heresy of Pelagius, and is said to have found it necessary to establish 
his reputation for orthodoxy by a retractation of his suspicious expres- 
sions. ‘Theodore and his writings were condemned at the fifth ccu- 
menical council.’* But even presuming this to be true which he relates, 
it will not bear all that Dr. Wordsworth builds upon it. The idea, 
especially, of his meaning by the words this Look anything but his own 
production, is too unfounded to merit any attempt at refutation. 

A truly candid and learned article on the Genuineness of the Gospels 
is found in the American periodical noticed at the head of these ob- 
servations. We should be glad to see it reprinted in a separate form. 
Itdemolishes the reasonings of the Tubingen school of critics, and gives 
as great assurance as can be hoped for on any question which does not 
admit of demonstration. 
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1. History of the Apostolic Church, with a general Introduction to 
Church History. By Putuir Scuarr, Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Mercersburg. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1854, 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 814. 

2. The Life and Labours of St. Augustine. An Historical Sketch. 
By Puiire Scuarr, D.D, London: Bagster and Sons. 1854, 
12mo. Pp. 106. 


‘Two years ago,’ says Dr. Schaff, in the preface to the Church History, 
‘I published, in the retired village of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, with 
discouraging prospects and at my own risk, the first volume of a General 
History of the Christian Church in the German language, and dedi- 
cated it to the memory of my late honoured teacher and friend, Dr, 
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Augustus Neander (by his permission granted to me, with the kindest 
wishes for my success, shortly before his lamented death), as a token 
of my high veneration for the profound and conscientious scholarship, 
the liberal and catholic spirit, and the deep-toned, humble, and child- 
like piety of this truly great and good man, the “father of modern 
Church History.” Although very limited in circulation, it was received 
with unexpected favour on both sides of the Atlantic by most competent 
judges of different evangelical denominations. This favourable recep. 
tion, and the earnest call expressed from various quarters, boti publicly 
and privately, for an English translation, have induced me to issue it 
in that language which alone can open to it a respectable circulation in 
this country and in England.’ ‘These two volumes are the first of a 
complete work, which will probably extend to nine, to be published by 
Messrs. Clark, ‘This portion is, however, independent of the remainder, 
and forms a finished whole ; it contains indeed two separate works, the 
‘ History of the Apostolic Church’ and the ‘Introduction to Church 
History.’ Of the former we shall embrace another occasion to treat 
fully, and will merely say now that we have read it with high admi- 
ration of the author’s powers, by which the trite narrative of Holy Writ 
has been made to wear fresh attractions, and to develope beauties not 
often presented to ordinary readers, Fine taste, great discrimination, 
sound learning, and a reverent and conservative piety, are some of the 
qualities which have struck us in the careful perusal of these volumes, 
and we shall hope with great interest for the completion of the author's 
design. 

The ‘ General Introduction to Church History’ occupies 160 pages 
of the first volume, and is an essay of great value and importance. It 
gives a complete view, although very brief, of what Church History 
should be, or its idea; and then exhibits what it has been in the sue- 
cessive ages of the Christian era. Its extent—its relation to other 
departments of theology—its sources—its divisions—its uses, and many 
other topics are illustrated ; and, in the fourth chapter, the most im- 
portant works on the subject are classified and described, The prin- 
cipal divisions, which ramify into many minor ones, are :—Old Catholic 
Church Historians ; those of the Roman Catholic Church; those of the 
Protestant Church, This catalogue raisonné is executed in a very 
judicious manner. As we are anxious that our readers should peruse 
this work, we will give a few of the passages which we had marked as 
peculiarly excellent and characteristic :— 

‘ Secular history is the theatre of Elohim, or God under his general character, 
as the Father of Gentiles as well as Jews. Sacred history, and its continuation, 
Church history, is the sanctuary of Jehovah, the God of the covenant, the Lord 
of a chosen people.’—P. 5. 

‘The revealed Word of Christ is eternal truth, and the absolute rule of faith 
and practice, which the Christian world can never transcend. The doctrine of an 
improvement on Biblical Christianity, of an advance on the part of men beyond 
Revelation, or beyond Christ himself, is entirely rationalistic and unchristian, Such 
a pretended improvement were but a deterioration, a return to the old Judaism or 
Paganism,’—P, 12. 

* Art, also, whose object is to represent the idea of beauty, the Church takes into 
her service, and herself produces the noblest creations in architecture, sculpture, 
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painting, music, and poetry, For Christ is the fairest of the children of men, the 
actual embodiment of the highest ideal of the imagination, the complete harmony 
of spirit and nature, of soul and body, of thought and form, of heaven and earth, 
of God and man; and the anthems of eternity can never exhaust his praise. The 
scope of history in this department is to spiritualize all art in worship, or divine 
service. —P. 17. 

‘ The system of sect and denomination has sprung more from the bosom of the 
Reformed Church, the Church of congregational life, and owes its form to the 
practical English character, which has a tendency to organize every new principle 
into a party, and to substitute sects for mere schools. In North America, under 
the banner of full religious freedom, it has reached its height, but in its essence it 
belongs to Protestant Christianity as a whole, All our Protestantism is sadly 
wanting in unity, at least in outward, visible unity, which is as necessary a fruit 
of inward unity as works are of faith, The sects, indeed, do not commonly reject 
the Bible ; on the contrary, they stiffly adhere to it, in their own way. But they 
rely on it in opposition to all history, and in the conceit that they alone are in 
posssession of its true sense, Thus their appealing to the Bible, after all, practi- 
cally amounts in the end to rationalism; since, by the Bible, they always mean 
ot own sense of it, and thus, in fact, follow merely their private judgment.’— 

. 53. 

‘ The noblest and most effectual way of opposing Roman Catholicism is to show 
that it was necessary in its time, and, in the hand of Providence, like Judaism 
before the advent of Christ, served high moral ends; and, at the same time, to 
view the Reformation as the grand product of the middle ages themselves, repre- 
senting a higher and more free evangelical development in the life of Christianity. 
But this liberal and comprehensive view has only recently taken root in some 
portions of Protestantism.’—P. 77. 

‘ Protestantism has also been forced to abandon for ever her former one-sided 
posture towards Catholicism. ‘The old view of the Middle Ages especially, whose 
darkness Rationalism in its arrogant pretensions to superior light and knowledge 
could not paint black enough, has been entirely repudiated, since the most thorough 
research has revealed their real significance in poetry, art, politics, science, theo- 
logy, and religion. It is now generally agreed that the Middle Ages were the 
hecessary connecting link between ancient and modern times; that this period was 
the cradle of Germanic Christianity, and modern civilization ; that its grand pe- 
culiar institutions and enterprizes, the papacy, the scholastic and mystic divinity, 
the monastic orders, the crusades, the creations of sacred art, were indispensable 
means of educating the European races ; and that, without them, even the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century could not have arisen. Here, of course, the 
ultra-Protestant fanatical opposition to the Catholic Church must cease. The 

neral disposition now is to break away from the narrow apologetic and polemic 
interest of a particular confession or party, the coloured spectacles of which allow 
but a dim and partial view of the Saviour’s majestic person. [We presume Christ’s 
body, the Church, is here meant.] We wish to be guided solely by the spirit of 
impartial truth ; and truth, at the same time, always best indicates itself by the 
simple exhibition of its substance and historical course. Christianity can never be 
absolutely fitted to the last of a fixed human formula, without losing her dignity 
and majesty ; and her history may claim for its own sake to be thoroughly inves- 
tigated and represented, sine ird et studio, without any impure or loveless designs.’ 

109, 


Without indorsing every opinion expressed, we think these are pas- 
sages of great value and beauty. We must not forget to call attention 
to the short life of Augustine by Dr. Schaff, published by the Messrs, 
Bagster. It is a simple record of the life of a great man, written 
with all the excellencies of style'and thought which we have claimed 
for the larger publication. 
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. History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, comprising the 
Civil History of the Province of Ulster, from the Accession of 
James the First; with a Preliminary Sketch of the Progress of the 
Reformed Religion in Ireland during the Sixteenth Century, and 
an Appendix of original Papers. By James Seaton Resp, D.D,, 
M.R.I.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical and Civil History in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Continued to the present time by W. D, 
Kttuen, D.D. London: Whittaker and Co. 1853. 3 vols. 8vo, 
Pp. 1666. 

2. The History of the Early Puritans: from the Reformation to the 
opening of the Civil War in 1642. By J. B, Marspen, M.A, 
Second Edition. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1853. 8vo, 
Pp. 476. 

3. The History of the later Puritans: from the opening of the Civil 

War in 1642 to the Ejection of the Non-conforming Clergy in 1662, 

By the same. 1854. 8vo. Pp. 482. 


Aut these works refer to periods of English history, the actors in 
which no sensible men will seek to undervalue. Our pride may be 
hurt at the resolute opposition made to customs and institutions dear 
to ourselves, and even our piety may be distressed at the exhibition 
of schisms and discord in the visible Church of Christ; but the 
confession must be extorted even from the most unwilling, that 
the Puritans were grievously wronged, and that in their persons the 
battle of liberty was fought and won. There is now contention enough 
amongst us to excite deep sorrow, but how contrasted is the platform 
on which we wage religious strife with that occupied by our forefathers! 
We contend too often for words, and minor shades of theological senti- 
ment; but they fought pro aris et focis ;—to prove whether their 
consciences were their own, or to fall bound hand and foot before 
despotic power. We would not have those worthies made the heroes 
of any sect or party, but of the whole Protestant Church ; since all of 
us, however far we may be removed from their doctrines and practices, 
yet owe to them many of the privileges we now enjoy. On this account 
we are glad of the opportunity of introducing these works to our 
readers, 

Apart from its interest in reference to an important section of the 
Church, Dr, Reid’s History is valuable on account of its clear deline- 
ation of events relating to Ireland, from the accession of James I. to 
this day, The style is very perspicuous, and while zealous for Pres- 
byterianism, the writer generally holds the balances with candour. It 
is astonishing how deep and almost romantic a feeling is excited by the 
narration of the struggles for religious freedom in the sister-island, 
during the period alluded to; and what indignation is aroused by the 
meanness and corruption and cruelty with which a desire to worship 
God in sincerity often had to contend, We trust these records of the 
labours of their ancestors will make their children feel that much 
Christian usefulness is demanded of them, now they are quietly enjoying 
the benefits so painfully procured. 
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Mr. Marsden’s handsome volumes relate to the same epoch of time, 
but to another section of the Non-conforming Church. Often as this 
has employed the pens of historians, there is constantly occasion for 
presenting the details of Puritan life, both publie and private, in new 
and varied forms. So long as this is not done for the purpose of 
widening the breaches between brethren, all such histories are welcomed 
by us. Mr. Marsden, in the preface to the first volume, ‘ contributes 
it to the cause of Christian charity, of moderation, and of peace ;’ and 
we have found no discrepancy between this pious design, and the 
execution of his task. The whole of these volumes are valuable addi- 
tions to Church history, in its minor, yet important details, and they 
cannot be read without benefit. 





Consecrated Thoughts: or, Scenes of higher Manifestation. By the 
Rev. Ropert Ferauson, LL.D., F.S.A., Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. London: Ward and Co. 1854. 8vo. Pp. 432. 


Tur writer of this volume is evidently alive to the varied pleasures 
opened up to man in the worlds of being and thought to which we are 
admitted ; and he employs his pen to put others in possession of the 
same pure enjoyments. This, we think, is high praise; but we say far 
more when we affirm that Dr. Ferguson gives a decided preference to 
the department of Divine Revelation, and is most eloquent when 
striving to make his readers admire and love the deep things of God. 
We direct attention to the work because of its own intrinsic merits, as 
a very instructive and interesting book; but also on account of an 
important matter of opinion and criticism which the perusal of it has 
suggested to us, This we shall frankly state, and if the gifted author 
does not agree with our positions, he will at least feel that they do not 
detract from the general value of his production. We do not, in this 
case, expend our time and energy iz vili corpore. 

We gather from the preface that the substance of the volume has 
been used in the form of pulpit addresses ; or, at least, that the author 
considers that the sermon would profitably assume something of the 
style and manner which he has adopted. He says, ‘ The press has done 
much to improve and to elevate the pulpit of England, and we see no 
reason why the pulpit should not give back the reflection of the press 
ina profounder and more enlightened religious literature.’ ‘The man 
of the pulpit should not be behind the man of the press. The preacher 
of the age should be abreast with the writer of the age.’ Now we 
quite readily admit that pulpit performances are capable of much im- 
provement, and that no abilities and attainments are too great for the 
department of public preaching. But we more than doubt whether the 
kind of oratory Dr. Ferguson would recommend is that best fitted for 
the pulpit, or adapted for the highest kind of usefulness, The press 
can only set an example of the style of the speaker, not of the éoptes to 
be employed. As far as force and energy in the use of language go, 
or earnestness of purpose in enforcing that which is written about, the 
press may often teach the preacher ; but beyond this as analozy alto- 
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gether fails, ‘The vast compass of subjects which presents itself to a 
literary man, he may select from as he pleases, and he may write an 
essay on anything in heaven above or on earth beneath; but the 
preacher is necessarily limited in his topics, and can only use his varied 
information to illustrate matters which are before selected for him. If 
a preacher becomes a general lecturer, he fails in the one purpose which 
he is bound to carry out; and if his hearers expect from him the topies 
which excite and please them in the productions of the press, they lose 
sight of the objects contemplated by the Sabbath day and the House of 
Prayer. The former may be popular by such a course, and the latter 
may be excited and pleased, and yet all the while the distinctive objects 
of the relation between the pastor and the flock may be lost sight of. 
It is true that religion is an intellectual pursuit, adapting itself to the 
very highest as well as to the lowest class of minds ; but it accomplishes 
its ends by pre-ordained means, ‘The day and the place do not neces. 
sarily make acts religious, nor are philosophy and human learning to be 
identified with Christianity, because associated with Christian rites and 
phraseology. ‘Thus, eloquent and inspiring oratory, which captivates 
an audience and makes a man a popular preacher, may be far from 
Evangelical, although both the speaker and the audience are strictly 
orthodox. Certainly the Apvstle Paul did not contemplate so large a 
mixture of the mere human element when he said, ‘We preach Christ 
crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness.’ 

We therefore cannot think that Dr. Ferguson’s Essays would make 
good sermons, although we confess they would be eloquent and pleasing, 
To justify this opinion we will take the tenth chapter, entitled ‘ Mount 
Lebanon; or the Harmony of Nature and Revelation.” The writer 
begins by some general observations on the love of nature, as ‘ insepa- 
rable from all the higher forms of Christian life and consciousness,’ 
He then says, ‘ there is no piety in depreciating the works of God,’ and 
attacks sharply a sect of persons we did not know existed, who with 
‘many virtues and excellences we cannot but admire,’ ‘seem to betray 
a feeling approaching almost to horror when any allusion is made to 
the volume of nature as a book replete with the lessons of divine truth 
and of holy wisdom.’ Then we come to Lebanon, nor can we see very 
clearly the logical vineulum between the previous observations and the 
mountain. Its relations to Sacred story, and its natural features are 
described with great beauty and power. The circumstance that Saul 
of Tarsus passed the season of his conversion at Damascus, and lived 
some time ‘in the neighbourhood of these mountains,’ affords occasion, 
not, we must say, the most natural possible, for a discursus on the 
Apostle’s love of nature, and the use he made of it in his preaching 
and writing. Some pages are then occupied with a description of the 
wonders of Nature, with which Dr. Ferguson thinks every Christian 
should familiarize himself. Some of the wonders revealed by astro- 
nomy, geology, &c. are described. The decay of Lebanon furnishes, 
in conclusion, some fine observations on the imperishable nature of the 
revelation of God, and the chapter, or rather lecture, concludes. We 
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have given the slightest possible sketch of its contents, merely to carry 
out our design of questioning the claim of such really fine and interest- 
ing compositions to the character of sermons appropriate for Christian 
congregations. We do think a more simple exhibition of Gospel truths 
is better both for high and low during the sacred hours of the Sabbath. 
Indeed we are convinced that the superior enlightenment of the times, 
and the claims of the press upon the attention of the public at large, 
render it more and not less important that preaching should maintain 
its simplicity. Congregations require rest from the excitement of the 
newspaper and the novel on one day in seven, as much as from bodily 
toil. 

As Dr. Ferguson is qualified to be a very influential writer, we 
would guard him against an overladen style in reference to epithets. 
The rounding of a period is often accomplished at the sacrifice of good 
taste, and antithesis occasionally leads him into error, as at page 248: 
‘In creation with its harmony and order, its life and loveliness, its 
grandeur and glory ;—if we read, with its harmony, its life, its loveli- 
ness, and its glory, not only is an unpleasant alliteration got rid of, 
but a feebleness too. We would, however, put J/ife first in the list of 
predicates. ‘There is an efflorescence which perhaps indicates the 
spring-time of the writer, and which time will cool down into a more 
pleasant maturity ; the happy medium between a too rich and unvaried 
greenness and the sere and yellow leaf. 





Vestiges of Divine Vengeance ; or the Dead Sea and the Cities of the 
Plain. By W. Evre Tayier. With two engravings. London: 
Wertheim and Macintosh, 1854. 18mo. Pp. 214. 


Mr. Tay er has the art of seizing on important popular subjects and 
presenting them in a cheap and readable form. He did good service 
in this way by furnishing an epitome of the information connected with 
the newly discovered work of Hippolytus, for which we have already 
given him our meed of praise. ‘The present work is likely to be still 
more acceptable to the public on account of the intense interest attached 
to the subject, and the romantic scenes and incidents it describes. It 
furnishes a digest of all that has been done and written in connection 
with the Dead Sea, and, in the reading of a couple of hours, makes us 
acquainted with the substance of much learned and expensive lore. 
While Mr. Tayler does not confine his attention to the travels of De 
Sauley, it is the ostensible discoveries of that lively Frenchman that 
afford occasion for the book, and for the more exciting portion of its 
contents. ‘The writer adopts M. De Saulcy’s conclusions, and attaches 
to his presumed discoveries the greatest possible importance. He says 
(p. 145), ‘ The discovery of the actual remains of the guilty cities of 
the plain, bearing evident traces of the fire of heaven which caused 
their destruction nearly 4000 years ago, is, indeed, one of far deeper 
interest in our opinion, than the disentombment of Nineveh, or the dis- 
covery of the remains of Babylon. In short, we know of nothing in 
the whole range of learned discovery which can at all compare with the 
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actual finding of the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah, to which M. De 
Saulcy lays claim in his recent work.’ 

We confess we cannot adopt the theory of De Sauley, nor, if we did, 
could we coincide with Mr. Tayler in opinion as to the vast importance 
of his disclosures. Apart from the want of confirmation of his dis- 
coveries by others, which would be necessary before we could take them 
as matters of fact, and apart also from conflicting testimony which will 
be found in the Intelligence of the present number of the Journat, 
there is an @ priori objection to the whole theory, namely, its opposition 
to almost uninterrupted tradition. Faith in history must be built, in 
so many cases, on testimony, that, while admitting the necessity of 
questioning and doubting, we ought to require good evidence before we 
displace old opinions by novel ones. ‘This good and sufficient evidence 
we cannot think has yet been furnished, although we admit that Mr. 
Tayler’s resumé of the arguments seems to present a prima facie 
ground for belief. But, even granting that De Saulcy has discovered 
the ruins of the Cities of the Plain, can we attach such importance to 
the fact as Mr. Tayler does? We presume it is as an evidence of the 
truth of Scripture that he so highly estimates the existence of these 
ruins ; but surely our faith is not tobe dependent in this way on evidence 
that may be seen and touched. Public opinion is turning too much in 
the direction of such material proofs of the truth of Holy Writ, and we 
much regret it, because it leads to a demand for evidence on the part of 
Scripture which ought not to be asked for. There is so vast a propor- 
tion of our faith which cannot have such proof, that a disposition to 
seek after it, if too much indulged, must tend to weaken all confidence 
in whatever is not backed by such concrete and tangible support. 

But let our readers judge for themselves. The evidence is largely 
furnished in Mr. Tayler’s volume, and we are sure it will instruet, 
apart from the truth or falseness of De Saulcy’s hypothesis. 





1. The Revelation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, historically 
and critically interpreted, By the Rev. Puturre Ge, M.A. 
London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 12mo. 2 vols. Pp. 800. 

2. Notes of Lectures on the Apocalypse, By the late Joun Knarr 
SurcuiFre, Solicitor. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 1854, 
8vo. Pp. 526. 

3. Thoughts on the Apocalypse. By Bensamin Wits Newron. 
Second Edition, revised. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 
1853. 8vo. Pp. 390. 


Ir these four large and beautifully printed volumes do not contribute 
somewhat to the elucidation of divine truth, there will, indeed, be a 
lamentable waste of labour and money. The writers are all in earnest; 
they give us the result of protracted and painful inquiries, and the 
press does its best to recommend their productions. There is a sobriety 
about the whole which takes them out of the pale of that Apocalyptic 
literature which we feel it our duty to discourage, and makes us find 
pleasure in introducing them to our readers. ‘There is an advantage 
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in such studies which must not be lost sight of, even while we may be 
vexed by the unwarranted speculation as to the future which is too 
often exhibited. The Alchymists sought for gold, but found their 
labour thrown away as to their principal object. Yet in bending over 
the crucible and reiterating their experiments they contributed greatly 
to real science. So the enthusiastic student of the Apocalypse may fail 
in establishing his claim to know the times and the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power, and yet confer, incidentally, great 
benefits upon Biblical science at large. But none of the writers before 
us are enthusiasts of the character just intimated, and on that account 
we have the more pleasure in noticing their labours. 

The subjects which Mr. Gell mentions as treated by him originally 
are, the era of the fifth seal; the fulfilment of the latter part of the 
sixth, the four winds, and the sealing; the whole interpretation of the 
seventh, silence in heaven, &c. The stars cast down; the woman fly- 
ing into the wilderness ; the flood from the mouth of the serpent; the 
image of the wild beast ; the second angel of xiv. 8; the vintage; the 
latter part of the sixth vial; the gathering at Armageddon; the last 
head of the wild beast not the pope; the angel standing in the sun ; 
the reign of the saints with Christ a thousand years; the new heaven 
and earth, and the new Jerusalem, For the way in which these topics 
are treated we must refer to the volumes themselves. The method 
pursued by the author, and the spirit in which he has performed his 
arduous task, are thus indicated in the Preface. 

‘ The “Clavis Apocalyptica” of Joseph Mede opens with this appropriate and 
beautiful prayer :—‘‘O Thou, who sittest upon the throne, and Thou, O Lamb, 
the root of David,—who alone wast worthy to take and open this book,—open the 
eyes of thy servant: guide Thou his hand and his mind ; that he may learn some- 
thing in these Thy mysteries, and set forth what he learns, to the glory of Thy 
name, and the bencfit of Thy Church. Amen!” In the spirit of this prayer I 
have long meditated in this same blessed book, and sought out the meaning of it ; 
and that which has been given to me, I humbly present to the same Church of 
God. My work has not been that of the Historian, but of the Interpreter, And 
in adducing history to throw light upon prophecy, the adduction of unbiassed 
authorities is everything. The investigations, therefore, and records of historians 
who have written without the slightest view to the object at which I aim, are the 
evidences which ought to be heard; and heard in their own records, whether also 
transfused into mine or not. I have quoted authorities, therefore, copiously ; and 
Ihave written comparatively little, and that as concisely as I could.’ 


It is this large amount of historical information which gives, in our 
opinion, great value to Mr. Gell’s work. We can recommend it, as 
furnishing a most interesting collection of historical events, presumed 
to bear on the interpretation of the Revelation, which are sure to 
interest the reader, whatever opinions he may entertain as to their 
application. A large chart accompanies the volumes, presenting a 
chronological synopsis of their contents. 

The posthumous work of Mr. Sutcliffe presents to us a layman 
earnestly attempting to benefit others in the intervals of his profession ; 
a fact thus affectingly stated in the Preface. 

‘Many of the Lectures and paragraphs end with peculiar abruptness. The 
valued friends who were present at the oral delivery of the Lectures will remember 
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them as being characterized by an unusual glow of hallowed and powerful elo- 
quence; but this was wholly extemporaneous, and of it no record remains save 
what is written on the tablets of the heart. These Lectures were delivered after 
the daily discharge of arduous professional duty, and in much bodily weakness 
and suffering. Yet he who thus laboured in the midst of weariness, weakness, 
and pain, felt a sacred solace in the work, and a persuasion of its ultimate blessed- 
ness. He wascheered by the approval and prayers of pious friends, especially 
those of his venerable father, the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, who earnestly advised his 
son’s Apocalyptic studies, and was himself, though more than eighty years of age, 
a constant and pleased attendant on the Lectures, of which it is believed the dates 
at the beginning of the chapters will prove to many an interesting memento,’ 

This is a pleasing picture, nor would we say one word to spoil its 
quiet harmony. The substance of the volume carries out the idea here 
presented. While the materials are of the most varied kind, fervent 
piety attracts notice as presiding over the whole. 

The last work, by Mr. Newton, we presume also a layman, is of a 
higher character as to learning—is marked by deep religious feeling— 
and discloses everywhere peculiar views as to the state of society, reli- 
gious and social, in the world. The very first sentence indicates this 
last feature :—‘ It seems wonderful that any, who reverence the Scrip- 
ture and know what real Christianity really is, should be able to per- 
suade themselves that the history df the world has been one of progress 
in righteousness and in the knowledge of God. What period in the 
earth’s history has not been marked with the plainest evidences of dis- 
astrous failure?’ So, in p. 192, he speaks of ‘a Christian, and, as we 
trust, a real Christian, consenting to become the high priest of heathen 
ceremonies in the name of Christ and of God.’ This is explained thus 
in a note :--‘I allude to the present prelate of the Order of the Garter, 
who officiates at the installation of the knights of that order. The 
ceremonies fully merit the name I have given them. They seek to 
sanctify in the name of Jesus, not only the sceptre and crown of the 
monarch, but the spur and sword of the knight. We all know what 
chivalry has been; and it is this that men thus dare to consecrate. The 
guilt of such iniquity rests not merely on the individuals who are more 
immediately engaged in it, but on the system that thus consents to serve 
the world in its vices.’ ‘This is, in many respects, a very remarkable 
book. 





Biblical and Theological Gleanings: a Collection of Comments, 
Criticisms, and Remarks, explanatory and illustrative of nearly 
two thousand seven hundred passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; especially those that are generally accounted difficult, 
Selected from more than six hundred writers and commentators, with 
some original observations. Designed principally for Village Scrip- 
ture Students. By Wiiutam O’Nertt. London: Ward and Co., 
1854. Imperial 8vo. Pp. 1440. 


We do not exactly comprehend what class of men Mr. O’Neill means 
by Village Scripture Students, but we have a very clear conception of 
the persons for whom a volume like this is adapted, and to whom it 
will prove a boon. As a well-digested common-place book, the result 
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of the extensive reading of a plain, good, thoughtful man, its pages 
may be profitably consulted by the very highest minds, with the cer- 
tainty of getting some fresh, vigorous thoughts on most questions con- 
nected with Theology and general Biblical Literature. ‘The selections 
of a reading man, consisting of passages from all the authors he has 
perused in a course of years, cannot fail of making an interesting book ; 
and we beg, on our own behalf, to thank the compiler for a stock of 
fine thoughts which we can never look into without being pleased and 
improved. 

But the class Mr. O’ Neill means to benefit especially consists of those 
who, with a taste for study and reading, are limited both in their 
leisure and their libraries. Such persons will find this massive volume 
far better than one or even two or three commentaries. ‘There is more 
freedom than can be expected in the lucubrations of one man pledged 
to apply a system of doctrine and interpretation, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, and obliged to make many strange shifts to preserve intact the 
subjective harmony of his plan. Most writers, ancient and modern, as 
far as translated into English, are here laid under contribution, and 
their select passages are arranged with good taste and feeling. We can 
cordially recommend the work to all classes of our readers. 





1, Truths maintained. By James Brven, Monkton House, Anglesey, 
Hants, Author of ‘The True Church.’ London: Aylott and Co., 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 440. 

2, The Knot of to-day, and a Hand to undo it ; a Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to the [other] clergy and laity of the 
Church of England and Ireland, on ‘Church Revival.’ London: 
Seeleys, 1853. 12mo. Pp. 160. 

3. The Ministry and Polity of the Christian Church, viewed in their 
scriptural and theological aspects, and in relation to principles pro- 
fessed by the Wesleyan Methodists. By the Rev. Atrrep Bar- 
rETr. London: Mason, 1854. 12mo, Pp. 470. 

4. Thoughts on an Extension of the Diaconate, and on Lay Agency. 
By the Rev. E. Harotp Browne, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 
Truro: Netherton, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 20. 


Tues works, selected from many more, belong to the class of apolo- 
getics, being either intended to defend some existing state of things, or to 
propose and advocate a better. ‘They do not strictly come within the range 
of subjects proposed for consideration in the JourNAL, and yet we do not 
feel justified in quite excluding them. Our wish is to give a fair view 
of what is doing in what may be justly called Sacred Literature, and, 
without becoming polemic ourselves, to indicate sometimes what is 
doing in the field of arms around us. 

Mr. Biden maintains, as he proposes, and of course imagines he does, 
the following propositions as truths :— 

‘1, The Anti-Christ not atheistic anarchy, but a false ecclesiastical system. 
2. The Church on earth, not a body having an ecclesiastical organization, but 
composed of members of Christ’s body in spiritual union, 3. The term “kingdom 
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of heaven ” as used by our Lord, has two meanings: one for the nominal king. 
dom, the other for the spiritual kingdom. ‘The one meaning, as rage to the 
nominal kingdom, including good and bad, is not the Church. The other, as 
applied to the spiritual kingdom on earth, is the Church. 4. In the nominal 
kingdom is a ministry, or teachers, In the spiritual kingdom, or the Church, js 
universal priesthood. 5. Absolution is a power not granted to the ministry, as 
such, but is exclusively granted to the Church—the members of Christ’s body, 
6. Water baptism the mode of admission to the nominal ban om ; Spirit baptism 
the means of admission to the spiritual kingdom, the Church. 7. The Eucharist 
not a sacrifice, but spiritual sustenance. 8. Order of burial unimportant. 9, A 
Church not the Church, nor a branch of the Church. A Church should be esta- 
blished upon Gospel truths, at the same time recognizing its subordinate position, 
The fault of the past has been the substituting a humanly constituted Church for 
Christ’s Church; the setting up an idol called the Church, and giving to it a 
position due alone to the rightful Church. This false state of things is the harlot 
of Scripture, and, as such, must be cast down.’ 


These propositions show that Mr. Biden cannot symbolize entirely 
with any community we know of, but would bring about an eclecticism 
by combining what he considers to be excellent and true in various 
systems. The discussion of these subjects brings around them a. vast 
amount of various information, arranged and used with much skill and 
acumen. The Essays will be read with interest by those who have 
time and inclination to inquire into the various phases of religious 
opinion around them. 

The Knot of to-day, &c., proposes a scheme of Church Reform so 
entirely at variance with the existing state of things that we presume it 
is presented more as what is desirable than as being practicable. The 
writer evidently feels his subject, and is earnest in wishing to improve 
upon the imperfect state of things in which he finds himself placed. 

Mr. Barrett’s volume is a clever attempt to reconcile the whole of 
the Wesleyan polity with Holy Scripture. His success will, of course, 
be estimated according as his readers are or are not Wesleyans, Yet 
we are bound to say there is much that is generally interesting on 
ecclesiastical subjects, and the work cannot be read without profit by 
any Christian who does not think infallibility is his own lot. 

The paper of Mr. Browne was read to the clergy of a rural deanery, 
and suggests a plan of reform which is quite practicable, and if carried 
out it must prove eminently salutary. In the following paragraph he 
suggests a principle of action, the neglect of which has, more than any- 
thing else, obstructed the usefulness of the Church of England. 


‘The difficulties, no doubt, would be to find men whom we could trust. But 
here again we must not be afraid of a little excessive zeal or a little partial error, 
In our Cornish parishes there are generally a number of men, half Churchmen and 
half Wesleyans. Any one among these who becomes zealous and desires to work, 
inevitably, as things are now, grows more and more of a Methodist, less and less of 
a Churchman ; does Wesley’s work, not ours. But if we set him his task, if we 
sent him off upon his errand, though he might not do all we wished, might not 
walk after the straitest sect of our religion, he would at least be more likely to be 
helping on our mission, and strengthening our own hands, than if we let him go 
over to the Methodists, heart and hand.’—P, 16. 
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Examination of Mr, Maurice’s Theological Essays. By Rosexr S. 
Canpuisu, D.D. London: Nisbet, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 494. 


We have so recently done our part in exposing the dangerous tendency 
of Mr. Maurice’s teaching that we cannot again enter on the subject at 
any length. We can, however, direct our readers with confidence to 
the masterly analysis of what, under the name of theology, would leave 
Christianity nothing but a caput mortuum. Dr. Candlish has firmly, 
although gently and kindly, used the dissecting knife of criticism, in 
laying open the festering sores and unhealthy tissues which lie hid 
under the fair and plausible exterior of Mr. Maurice’s religious 
opinions. 

We felt in reading the work that the introductory essay was rather 
an encumbrance ; nor did we get smoothly on till we entered upon the 
first chapter. Perhaps in a second edition this might be advantageously 
incorporated with the argument of the book. 





Recent Sermons—1l. Sermons preached in Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, 
by the late Rev. W. H. Krause. Edited by Cuarxes Sruart Sran- 
ForD, A.M., Prebendary of St. Michau’s. Third thousand. Dub- 
lin: Herbert, 1853. 12mo. 3 vols. Pp. 1214. 

2, Memoir of the late Rev, Alexander Ross, A.M., Reetor of Bana- 
gher, in the Diocese of Derry: and a selection of his Sermons. 
With a Preface by the Archdeacon of Derry. London: Hatchard, 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 454. 

3, Sermons, chiefly Expository, preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Andrew, Wells. By the Rev. Eocar Huxtasir, M.A. 
London: Parker, 1854. 18mo. Pp. 260. 

4. War from the North; a Sermon preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Bognor. By the Rev. E. Mitter, M.A. Chichester: Mason, 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 24. 

5. The War of God’s sending; a Sermon preached at Willesden 
Church. By the Rev. R. W. Burron, M.A. 


Tue Rev. W. H. Krause, whose Sermons are placed first in the above 
list, was taken away in the prime of life, from the labours of a ministry 
which he appears to have filled with great credit to himself and profit 
to others." His preaching was extempore, as far as concerned the 
delivery, and was very popular in Dublin. The sermons were not 
intended for publication, but were taken down in short-hand by a lady 
of his congregation ; they thus have the advantage of exhibiting more 
of the nature and life of the pulpit, although they want the finish which 
it may be presumed the hand of the author could have given them. 
That they have some excellent qualities is plain from the very large 
circulation they have secured in so short a time. This is something 
novel in the case of sermons, which seldom pay their expenses, or gain 

“ We beg to recommend as a companion to these Sermons, a ‘ Memoir of Mr. 
Krause, with selections from his Correspondence,’ by Mr. Stanford, published by 
Herbert, as above. It is indeed the record of a good man’s life. 
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a hearing beyond the circle of the writer. This favourable reception 
is owing to the deep piety and great earnestness these discourses dis- 
play. They are also decidedly Calvinistic, and it is a fact which we 
merely state, without attempting to account for it, that books on reli- 
gious subjects which emanate from that school of divinity are always 
more popular than those of the opposite party. 

The Editor alludes in a very striking manner to some of the reasons 
which make Mr. Krause’s Sermons so acceptable to religious minds, 
In the preface to the third volume he says :— 

‘It has been remarked of the class of deep thinkers, that “ the mill-streams 
which turn the wheels of the world rise in solitary places.” This illustration is 
not inapt, nor inapplicable in the case of those ministers, who, being much alone 
with God, come before and amongst their people, revealing the brightness and the 
beauty of the truth imparted to them in such intercourse ; which in one sense is, 
and yet in another is not solitude.’ ‘It can hardly fail to strike the attentive 
reader of these sermons that Mr. Krause was one of those who passed much of his 
time in communion with “the Father of lights.” It is evident that he had real, 
personal, and experimental acquaintance with the “deep things of God ;” and 
that he was gifted with the power to communicate them, to an extent only attain- 
able by earnest, fervent, and continual prayer. ene ordsse est bene studwisse, was 
plainly the guiding maxim of Mr. Krause’s pulpit preparation ; and indeed his 
walk with God in these seasons of private meditation and devotion, shed its 
peculiar lustre upon every department of his ministerial work.’ ‘It was needful 
that the alabaster box should be broken before the house could be filled with the 
odour of the ointment. Mr. Krause now rests from his labours, and shall be no 
more seen until the promise be accomplished, that them that sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Him.’ 

The next work in the above list has, in its circumstances, a remark- 
able similarity to the former one, Mr. Hay being an Irish clergyman, 
and his sermons being posthumous. But while the sun of Mr. Krause 
went down prematurely, early in the evening, Mr. Hay attained to a 
mellow and natural decline in a good old age. The life of the latter 
was also more varied, being spent in active conflict with surrounding 
errors, or co-operation with great institutions intended to further the 
interests of Protestantism. The Memoir is a very pleasing and edify- 
ing production, and the Sermons, thirteen in number, are on topics of 
great interest, such as, the divine origin of governments, baptism, fist- 
ing, the intermediate state, the coming of Elias, the judgment of the 
‘idle words,’ &e. They are all highly finished, and instructive in no 
common degree, and we quite agree with Archdeacon Hayden, in the 
Preface, ‘ that if originality of views, a chaste and eloquent style, evi- 
dent traits of deep piety and feeling, and a clear and practical exposi- 
tion of the truth can be a security for the favourable reception of pulpit 
discourses, then may we promise to the Sermons here presented the 
cordial approval of the religious public. May they redound to the 
glory of that God to whom all the gifts and talents of their author 
were faithfully dedicated while life was spared !’ 

The small volume of Mr. Huxtable contains fourteen Sermons. The 
following are some of their titles :—The Holy ‘Trinity in relation to 
the Christian Ministry ; Intellectual culture necessary for the poor; 
Peter the rock on which the Chureh is built; The Patriotism of an 
English Christian; The profitableness of prayer; Christ crucified the 
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centre of the new creation. Mr. Huxtable says in the Preface, ‘If it 
should strike any of my readers that the character of these Sermons is 
occasionally more scholastic than is suitable to pulpit discourses, it may 
be remembered that a very considerable portion of the habitual wor- 
shippers in Wells Cathedral consisted of students of the Wells Theolo- 

ical College, together with other persons of liberal education.’ We 
will only add, that the discourses are befitting such an audience, and 
will be read with interest by cultivated and thoughtful minds. 

Both the single sermons were preached on the day of humiliation on 
account of the war. Mr. Miller’s is of deep interest. He concedes the 
justice of the war on our part, but he properly says, ‘this is rather for 
consolation than assurance.’ He lays much stress on the servile attach- 
ment of the Russians to their despotic Emperor; and on the deeply- 
rooted conviction on the part of the people, ‘ that they are destined to 
plant the Eastern Cross above the Crescent,’ as likely to make them 
enthusiastic in their opposition to Turkey and her allies. He then 
asks the question, ‘ What if it be their destiny? Did civilization, did 
Christianity, prove insurmountable barriers to the Goth and to the 
Moor, in the days of old? What if their simple reverence has found 
favour with the Most High! Most sure it is that blessings have been 
borne on the wings of conquest to many a dark benighted land. Has 
not this order been reversed, in fewer, perhaps, but more memorable 
instances, when the vanquished have enlightened their conquerors, and 
both have at length reposed in a purer light than either enjoyed before? 
They may be cominG to the Light which we have dispersed abroad 
with a stinted hand. One sentence, if heard in heaven, would realize 
their most ambitious dreams—‘ Thus saith the Lord!”’ ‘These are 
reasonable sentiments, more so than the almost profane expressions of 
proud assurance of victory with which most of our literature is filled. 
Mr. Burton adopts the same views of our duty to defend Turkey, and 
at the same time, points attention to the national sins which may have 
brought the war upon us. 





1, A Critical Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Romans. By Rosertr Knicurt, Perpetual Curate of Warton, 
London: Bagster and Sons, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 660. 

2, A New Translation of the Received Text of the Apostolical Epis- 
tles, &c. (The Epistle to the Romans.) By T. W. Petre, D.D. 
London: Rivingtons, 1854, Pp. 112. 


Tuts is a work of modest pretensions, but of very efficient execution, 
and we hail it as another instance of the progress of exegetical inquiry 
in England. It will worthily take its place by the side of Dr. 
Eadie’s ‘Commentary on the Ephesians,’ to which we called attention 
in our January number. Of Mr. Knight we know nothing, but from 
this work we recognise him as a missionary and a parish priest, occu- 
pying his leisure moments, and the learned education he has received, 
in the worthy and congenial task of illustrating the Word of God. 
May the number of such labourers greatly increase in the vineyard of 
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the Lord! Mr. Knight gives the following account of his design and 
its execution :— 


‘ The present Commentary was in a great measure written in a Canadian mis. 
sion, partly at times when the author was incapacitated for duty. A subsequent 
residence in England has permitted him to study many of the annotators upon the 
Epistle, ancient and modern, and to incorporate from them quotations, selected 
with a desire of adding to the possible usefulness of the work, which will itself 
afford the best index of the thought and research that have been expended upon 
it. It is hoped that it is free from any grave objection; and that, even when it 
departs most. widely from the current of modern interpretation, the reasons 
assigned for the views which have been adopted, and the authorities by which, in 
many instances, these views are supported, will be sufficient to avert the charge of 
rashness. The great object has been to follow, conscientiously and implicitly, 
what seemed to be the meaning of the Apostle; and never to depart from others, 
except when it was thought that reasons could be assigned for believing that they 
had departed from the mind of Paul himself.’ 


It must be stated that it is the Greek Text which is commented 
upon; this should have been intimated in the title, as, unfortunately, 
such an appeal to the original fountain of sacred knowledge is not often 
made, except incidentally, by Biblical expositors. All subsidiary aids, 
as the Fathers, and especially ancient and modern versions, are care- 
fully employed, and often with vety happy results. But justice would 
not be done to Mr. Knight, if he were considered as the mere compiler 
and arranger of the utterances of others. He is original in many of 
his interpretations, some of which we will point out, although we can- 
not now weigh his arguments, or decide on the correctness of his con- 
clusions. We may refer to the following places, as exhibiting the inde- 
pendent course Mr. Knight has pursued :—Chap. i. 18-22, 32; ii. 14; 
iii. 1, 30; iv. 1; v. 16; vi. 7, 21; viii. 5-10, 19, 29-31. We will 
quote the paraphrase of the latter passage, but must direct the reader 
to the work itself for the grounds on which it is made to rest. 

* 29. Because those whom He first knew (Israel) them He also marked out first, 
as types; by conformity, of the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born 
among many brethren, and that He might possess this distinction over His brethren 
of the Jews, as well as the Gentiles, over those who preceded, as well as those who 
succeeded His advent. 

‘30, And those whom He thus marked out first, as ensamples to them who 
should come after, them He also called to be His people; and whom He called, 
them He also justified in their claim to be His people before the nations; and 
whom He thus justified He also glorified by His presence among them, and by 
bringing them into the glorious land of their inheritance as His children. 

‘31, What shall we say then to these things? If God, who has given such proofs 
of His love to His children in His dealings with those who, in their primogeniture 
and sufferings, typified Christ himself, and whose example is thus recorded for our 
encouragement—if this God be for us, who can be against us?’ 

Dr. Peile’s ‘Translation and Paraphrase’ contain the condensed 
result of his elaborate notes on the Epistle to the Romans, previously 
published, and which have been long before the learned world. Prefixed 
is a dissertation on the state of religion, in its relations to civil life, in 
the present day; the remedy for the defects and evils of which, the 
learned author thinks is found in the view he takes of the Apostle’s 
arguments. 
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The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture; or, the Principles of 
Scripture Parallelism Exemplified, in an Analysis of the Deca- 
logue, the Sermon on the Mount, and other Passages of the Sacred 
Writings. By the Rev. Joun Forses, LL.D., Donaldson’s Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1854. 8vo. 
pp. 364. 


Tuts volume professes to be an illustration, or carrying out of the 
theory of Bishops Lowth and Jebb, on the parallelisms which exist in 
various parts of Holy Scripture. Bishop Lowth confined it to the 
poetical portions of the Old ‘Testament; Bishop Jebb thought he dis- 
covered it in the New; while the Rev. T. Boys carried it still further 
than either of these prelates, extending its influence not merely to cor- 
responding lines, but to whole paragraphs, ‘so arranged as to present a 
mutual correspondence or parallelism, similar to that which single lines 
exhibit to each other; nay, that entire compositions, such as many of 
the Psalms, and of the Epistles of the New Testament, are thus 
arranged in the most systematic form.’ Dr. Forbes would go far 
beyond any of them, by supposing a law, applicable to the whole of the 
Bible; a law, not resting on peculiarities of Oriental literature and 
mental development, but designed by God for the purpose of exhibiting 
revealed truth. He thus supposes he has made a discovery, which, 
mutatis mutandis, he compares with new disclosures in astronomy, or 
with the atomic theory. ‘If by the discovery of atomic proportions in 
chemistry, we find a like beautiful progression of combinations, guiding 
the chemical analyst in his investigations, why should it be deemed 
unworthy of the Divine Intelligence that similar definite rules should 
regulate the composition of His Word, by whom “ the very hairs of 
men’s heads are numbered ?” ’ 

Very true; we cannot say why such things should not be; but the 
question is, are they? We always thought Bishop Jebb carried the 
matter too far, and that Mr. Boys travestied, and thus brought into bad 
odour, a useful rule of oriental composition. We are persuaded that 
Dr. Forbes’s illustrations may be referred, either to the Oriental mode 
of thinking of the writers of the New Testament, for most of them 
were Hebrews ; or to those natural and logical laws of thought, by 
which a harmony, and often an apparently artificial arrangement, may 
he detected in most writings, if search is made for such an object. 
Apart from the theory, the volume is highly valuable for its original 
and suggestive qualities. 





The Protestant Doctrine of Justification and Scheme of Salvation, 
philosophically confuted in Sixteen Articles. By Cuarves 
CuotmonDELeyY (an English Catholic). London: Chapman, 1854. 
8vo. Pp. 264. 


Txose who feel that their views of the cardinal tenets of our common 
Protestantism are impregnable, may yet be taught moderation and charity 
by knowing what difficulties beset such subjects, and how thoughtful 
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minds may be unable to acquiesce in their truth. On this ground 
alone this work would repay perusal, especially as it gives a very can- 
did, and, on the whole, a correct view of the Protestant doctrine it yet 
seeks to destroy. But there is another great advantage to be gained 
from such discussions, entered upon from a point of view opposed to 
our own. It cannot be denied that an error of excess is that into which 
all persons placed on their defence are prone to fall ; and, by no means 
the least, the warm espousers of certain views of Christian doctrine, 
Union cannot be built on a dereliction of principle, but it may be aided 
and promoted by the rounding off the angles of our controversies; or, 
by another figure, by simplifying our disputes by eliminating on both 
sides the like qualities of our moral equations. While differing, toto 
celo, from the main purpose of Mr. Cholmondeley, we have found 
much benefit from reading his volume. 


The Bible Hand-Book: an Introduction to the Study of Sacred 
Scripture. By Joseru Ancus, D.D., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. London: The Religious Tract Society, 1854, 
12mo. Pp. 670. . 

‘Tue following pages are intended as an introduction to the study of 
Scripture, and are written with a view of being used by all classes of 
intelligent readers. On a first perusal by younger readers, it is sug- 
gested that the sections marked (*) in the table of vontents be omitted, 
together with such paragraphs as may be thought too abstruse. The 
attempt to adapt the book to both young and advanced students, ren- 
ders such a selection at the outset desirable; and the whole has been 
written so as to make the portions read in the first instance, easily 
intelligible, and complete in themselves. On the other hand, any who 
wish to consult the book on particular subjects, as on the study of the 
Greek Testament, or on the proof of particular doctrines, can easily do 
so by the help of the index.’ ‘It will be found sufficiently full to 
enable earnest-minded inquirers to study and master the evidences, 
facts, and doctrines of Scripture for themselves. Its aim is to teach 
men to understand and appreciate the Bible, and, at the same time, to 
give such information on ancient literature, as may aid the work of 
general education among all classes.’ 

Such is the task which Dr. Angus proposes in this thick and closely- 
printed volume, and we think he has executed it in a manner to deserve 
the thanks of the friends of enlightened Scriptural education. Any 
one who masters the whole volume, will be a respectable Biblical 
scholar, while the selection spoken of in the preface, will provide 
instruction for all varieties of mental capacity. We cannot better 
describe it than as an epitome of the contents of ‘ Horne’s Introduction, 
without servilely following it, or being confined to its topics. The 
Tract Society have done good service by aiding Dr. Angus in publish- 
ing so valuable a compendium at so low a price. 
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The Treasury Harmony of the Four Evangelists, in the Words of 
the Authorized Version, according to Greswell’s ‘ Harmonia 
Evangelica: having Scripture Illustrations, expository Notes 
from the most approved Commentators, practical Reflections, 
Geographical Notices, 4c. $e. Compiled by Ropert Mimpriss. 
Two Volumes in One. London: Varty and Owen. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 920. 

Tuts is a new edition of a work whose value has long been known to 

a large class of English Biblical students. In the constant claims of 

new candidates for public favour, old and tried servants are apt to be 

forgotten. It would be indeed ungrateful if Mr. Mimpriss’s labours 
should share this fate, from which, however, we think their intrinsic 
merits will preserve them. ‘There is an immense amount of informa- 
tion in this compact volume. It contains almost everything that can 
be desired by English readers, for the elucidation of the contents of the 
Gospels. 





Israel in Egypt; or, the Books of Genesis and Exodus, illustrated 
by existing Monuments. London: Seeleys, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 480, 


Many studies are neglected by ordinary readers, from the want of 
some plain introduction, which removes difficulties by furnishing pre- 
iminary knowledge. We believe this is the case with the subject of 
Egyptian antiquities, which to many remain hieroglyphical or obscure, 
from the absence of a key to explain their first principles. If this 
volume had no other value, this would be sufficient to recommend it, 
that it does, in a simple manner, explain the mode of writing in primi- 
tive times, especially that adopted by the ancient Egyptians. This is 
done in the Introduction to the main object of the book, and in thirty 
pages much information is conveyed, illustrated with very numerous 
engravings of alphabets and symbols. But this is only subsidiary to 
the higher purpose of the author, which is to illustrate and confirm 
portions of the Pentateuch, by the existing remains of Egyptian art. 
The history of Joseph, the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and the 
Exodus, are the principal topics dwelt upon, and it is shown that there 
is much which, in an unmistakeable manner, corroborates the statements 
of the Biblical record. ‘The arguments of the volume will probably be 
considered at greater length on a future occasion, but, in the mean 
time, we advise our readers to procure this very cheap but comprehen- 
sive manual, 





Short Arguments about the Millennium: or, Plain Proofs for Plain 
Christians that the Coming of Christ wil not be Pre-Millennial ; 
that His Reign on Earth will not be Personal. A Book for the 
Times. By Bensamin Cuartes Younc. Leeds: J. Heaton and 
Sons. London: Houlston and Stoneman, 1854. 18mo, Pp. 208. 

Tue author of this little volume thinks that the very prevalent opinions 

respecting the personal reign of Christ upon the earth, are not only 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. 21 
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unwarranted by Holy Scripture, but that they are also very injurious 
to the interests of the Church; this might indeed be said of every 
erroneous opinion, but there is an air of piety and harmlessness about 
millennial theology, which is very apt to blind us to its mischievous 
tendency. In these views we quite agree, and think that too little has 
been done to counteract this false doctrine by the active exhibition of 
a sounder one. Mr. Young has applied himself to the task, and 
accomplished it, we think, in a very sensible and effective manner, 
He defends the o'd orthodox view, that the kingdom of Christ on earth 
will always consist in the spread of Christian principles; and that the 
second coming of Christ will be to the final judgment. All the texts 
bearing on the subject are discussed, and we feel that the writer has 
placed his theological opponents 4ors de combat, by his pertinent’ and 
logical conclusions. Certainly, if it is believed that some change is to 
take piace in the Christian dispensation, before truth and righteousness 
can flourish, the effect on effort and exertion must be very serious ; and, 
if this opinion is an error, the sooner it is dispelled the better. 





Christianity, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Kirkus, LL.B. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 1854. S8vo. Pp. 342. 


Tue title of this volume does not convey any clear idea of the nature 
of its contents, since theoretical and practical Christianity are terms 
comprehensive of all that can be said of the eredenda and agenda of 
the Christian system. Mr. Kirkus has an object far more defined. 
His work may be considered an apology for our holy religion, from the 
point of view occupied by a Congregationalist; but as he does not 
profess such an object in extenso, so it is not completely carried out. 
Perhaps the more correct description of the work would be that it con- 
sists of a series of essays on some important parts of the Christian sys- 
tem. The subjects discussed are indicated by the titles given them :— 
The World and its Religions without Christiamty.—The Evidences of 
Christianity.—The Essentials of Christianity.—The Church Polity of 
Christianity.—Christianity and Every-day Life.—The Corruptions of 
Christianity. 

But although these topics are necessarily common-place, their mode 
of treatment is original, and will have great interest for a thoughtful 
reader. Mr. Kirkus thinks for himself, and, on the general question 
of our common faith, writes with a force and eloquence which con- 
vey a high idea of his powers. Those portions of the volume which 
are denominational exhibit somewhat of restlessness, as though the 
Utopia of a perfect system had not yet been reached; but in this 
respect Mr. Kirkus only shares the feeling exhibited by men in every 
department of the visible church, some quiet, easy, self-satisfied, un- 
inquiring souls excepted. 
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Second Issue of the Congregational Lectures. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 


We beg to remind our readers of this cheap reprint of the masterpieces 
of theology of the modern Nonconformists, ‘This issue con-ists of Holy 
Scripture Verified, by Dr. Redford; the Connection and Harmony of 
the Old and New Testaments, by Dr. Alexander; the Existence of 
Evil Spirits proved, by the Rev. Walter Scott; the Revealed Doc- 
trine of Rewards aud Punishments, by Dr. Hamilton. These valu- 
able and standard works are supplied to subscribers at the exceedingly 
low price of twelve shillings for the four volumes ! 





Preliminary Address of the Origines Kalendarie Italice, lately pub- 
lished at the Oxford University Press. With some further Ob- 
servations. By Epwarp Greswett, B.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, London and Oxford: Parker, 1854, 
svo. Pp. 152. 


Mr. GRESWELL, so well known by his learned labours on the ‘ Gospel 
Harmony,’ has conferred incalculable benefits on the Church and the 
world, by the recent publication of no fewer than ten volumes re- 
ferring to ancient chronology. ‘They are as follows :—‘ Fasti ‘Tem- 
poris Catholici,’ and ‘Origines Kalendarie,’ 4 volumes; ‘ General 
Tables of the Fasti Catholici; or, Fasti ‘temporis Perpetui, from 
B.c. 4004 to A.D. 2000,’ 1 volume; ‘ Introduction to the ‘lables of the 
Fasti Catholici,’ both the general and the supplementary, 1 volume, 
‘Origines Kalendarie Italicw ;° ‘ Nundinal Calendars of ancient 
Italy,’ ‘ Nundinal Calendar of Romulus,’ ‘Calendar of Numa Pom- 
pilius,’ ‘Calendar of the Decemvirs,’ ‘Irregular Roman Calendar,’ 
from u.c. 4 of Varro, B.c, 750, to u.c. 1108, a.p, 355, with Explana- 
tions, 4 volumes. It is the preliminary matter to the last series which 
is now published separately, and it will give a general idea of the 
whole. Mr. Greswell has the great object in view of reproving and 
destroying historical scepticism, which is spreading from profane to 
sacred subjects. We hope in our next number to give a full descrip- 
tion of these profound works lately issued by the Oxtord Press. 





Manna in the House; or, Daily Expositions of the Gospel of St. 
John, specially adapted jor the Use of Families. By the Rev. 
Barron Boucuter, M.A., Curate of Cheam, Surrey. London: 
Shaw, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 496. 

Tuts is the last of three volumes on the Gospels, and we congratulate 

the writer on the completion of a labour which promises to confer much 

benefit on a large and important class of readers. Without any parade 
of learning, there is here the result of it, and in a plain, earnest man- 
ner the interesting points of the Gospel history are directed to the 
mind and conscience of the reader. ‘Lhis is one of the few works we 
could wish to form the Biblical portion of a Sunday library for young 
persons ; for it will do them good without making re conceited by 
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pedantic notions, or bigoted by exclusive views. The truly evan- 
gelical sentiments of Mr. Bouchier may be gathered from a single 
passage :— . 

‘I would remark from the passage before us (John vii. 1-13) how different are 
the motives which influence a really religious and conscientious man from what 
the world gives him credit for. It is sad, and most painful too, when those of 
one’s own household and kindred are the unkind and uncharitable assailants of 
our conduct; and yet Jesus has forewarned his disciples that it would be 60, 
Many a young convert, struggling with the full conviction of Gospel truth, open- 
ing his heart to the first call of Gospel love, and beginning to separate himself 
more widely from the world and the world’s pleasures, and to seek to know more 
of Jesus, has had the most painful ordeal to undergo in his own family and from 
his own kindred. Many a brother has unkindly sneered at a sister, and a sister 
at a brother; and, what is more painful still, even parents, fathers and mothers, 
have been found to thwart and oppose the noblest aspirations of a child’s young 
heart. They have assigned every motive for the change they dislike but the right 
one—they have tried every weapon, have reviled, have jeered, have goaded, have 
threatened—and all but cast out..—P. 161. 


Now that the Gospels are complete, we hope the sale of the work 
will justify the author in carrying out his design in reference to the 
whole of the New Testament. But should not this be accomplished, 
the work has a completeness as it is, and we feel confident Mr. Bouchier 
will be encouraged by a wide circulation, as well as by the higher 
reward of knowing that his pious exertions are made useful to his 
readers. 





The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, as propounded by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, shown to be inconsistent alike with Reason, with 
Scripture, and the Church; and his unsound views of the Holy 
Trinity exposed. By ‘Turoruitus Secunpus. London: Long- 
mans, 1854. 18mo. Pp. 204. 


A most seasonable recall to Scriptural principles, on a subject on 
which, in many minds, there seems to be a facilis descensus Averni. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce is sharply handled, and convicted of trans- 
gressing the laws of logic and the rules of his Church, to say nothing 
of his false exegesis of Holy Scripture. ‘This little volume deserves a 
place in the library of every divine, and may be read with profit by 
every private Christian. 





1. The Comforter ; or, Thoughts on the Influence of the Holy Spirit. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. London: Hall, Virtue, and 
Co., 1854. 12mo. Pp. 160. 

2. The Great Sacrifice: or, the Gospel according to Leviticus. By 
THE Same. London: Shaw, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 182. 


Two devout and practical works, well calculated for the spiritual im- 
provement of pious Christians. Dr. Cumming never appears to such 
advantage as when discussing the joys and sorrows of the religious life, 
and stilling its perplexities and fears. But we are constrained to ask, 
in the discharge of our duty, What is the meaning of the expression, 
‘the Gospel according to Leviticus? We are sorry to see a good 
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book marred by a conceit which has not the excuse of wit to cover its 
repugnancy to Scripture and good sense. We should be thankful if a 
writer so competent to gain the approval of good men, would cease to 
forfeit his claim by the glaring blemishes of which this is an example, 
whose only use can be to attract the ignorant and weak-minded. 





Nettleton and his Labours; being the Memoir of Dr. Nettleton. By 
Bennet Tyxter, D.D. Remodelled in some parts, with occasional 
Notes and Extracts, and specimens of his Sermons and Addresses, 
and an Introduction. By the Rey. A. A. Bonar Cotiace. Edin- 
burgh; T. and T. Clark, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 454. 


Dr. Nerrieron has done much to move the religious mind of 
America, and his ‘ Memoirs’ will be read with interest by those who 
love to trace the work of God under its various outward phenomena, 
and as carried on by various instruments. It is also a good illustration 
of pastoral labour, and the movements of the religious life, among our 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. 





Religion in Heart and Life: or,‘ The Fruit of the Spirit.’ By the 
Rev. G. Barton, B.A., Curate of Ossett, near Wakefield. Lon- 
don: Wertheim and Macintosh, 1854. 18mo,. Pp. 158. 


Tue writer says, ‘ This little treatise consists of the substance, re- 
digested and re-arranged, of several sermons preached in the usual 
course of my pulpit ministry, to the first congregation God has given 
me in His Church.’ In a Dedication to a friend, we learn that the 
holy office was not entered upon until the author had experienced an 
entire change of heart, leading to a new course of life, and the work 
itself is distinguished by the warmth and earnestness which prove that 
‘out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ Every page 
speaks of a heart feelingly alive to the value of evangelical truth, which 
never fails, when appreciated, to give life and energy to public minis- 
trations. 





Illustrations of Scripture from Botanical Science. By Davip 
Gorrie. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 164. 


A very pretty little volume, well adapted for a present to young 
people. It does not profess to exhaust the subject, or to enter into any 
deeply scientific details; but gives a general view of the vegetable 
kingdom as explanatory or illustrative of the Bible. The pictorial 
illustrations, although few, are very gracefully executed. 





Martin Luther’s Spiritual Songs. Translated by R. Massie, Esq., 
of Eccleston. London: Hatchards, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 120. 
Mr. Massie observes that ‘though Martin Luther is universally known, 


not only as the bold and uncompromising Reformer, but also as the 
author of many invaluable works in defence of the faith, few, except 
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his own countrymen, are acquainted with him in the character of a poet 
and writer of spiritual songs; yet it was by these, scarcely less than 
by his practical and controversial writings, that he brought the doe- 
trines of the Reformation home to the hearts and minds of the people,’ 
‘Luther did as much,’ says Coleridge, ‘for the Reformation by his 
hymns as by his translation of the Bible. In Germany the hymns are 
known by heart by every peasant; they advise, they argue from the 
hymns, and every soul in the Church praises God like a Christian, 
with words which are natural, and yet sacred to his mind.’ Feeling 
the value of these compositions, Mr. Massie has rendered them into 
English with great fidelity, not only as to the sense, but also in the 
metres originally employed. To the latter part of his task he has 
evidently given great labour, and the volume, which is elegantly 
got up, will give to English readers as good an idea as possible of 
these more retired, yet efficient instruments of ecclesiastical reform. 


The Power of personal Godliness in evangelising Mankind. An 
Address to all who profess and call themselves Christians. By the 
Rev. Henry Burcess, LL.D. & Ph. D., &c. London. Blackader 
and Co. 1854. 24mo. Pp. 96. (No. 3 of ‘Great Truths for 


thoughtful Hours.”) 


Tue object of this little Essay is to direct the thoughts of Christians to 
the great power which their own personal piety gives to all efforts on 
behalf of their fellow men; not only as an example, but as a moving 
principle of vitality in their own hearts. After an exhibition of the 
irreligious condition of the multitudes in England, it is stated that Per- 
sonal Godliness will do much to bring about a better state of things, 
Ist, by giving us correct views of the destitute condition of those who 
are irreligious ; 2dly, by suggesting the wisest and most efficient mea- 
sures for their benefit; 3rdly, by infusing into us the zeal requisite to 
apply the remedy for the spiritual wants of mankind. The follow- 
ing extract will give an idea of the way in which the argument is 
applied :— 

‘4, If disunion arises from a wrong state of heart,.as well as from a weakness 
of judgment, it follows that personal piety, in proportion as it is active, will lessen 
discords among Christians, and make them live in unity and godly love. Every man 
who studies his own heart, is aware that he is never so disposed to forget party- 
names and divisions, as when he is alone with God, communing with his own 
spirit, and aiming at the increase of his own godliness, How insufficient do the 
causes of disunion then often appear! How the heart goes out towards good men 
of other denominations, whose writings benefit us, or whose active zeal urges 
onward our own sluggishness! We then feel as though we could embrace and 
love all who honour and serve the same Lord, however remote they may be fiom 
our own opinions on many minor matters. Our nearness to Christ in such solemn 
moments- makes us catch his spirit, and feel disposed to make any sacrifice to 
carry out his last prayer: “ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and IJ in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” 

‘ But we leave the hallowed retirement of devotion, and return to the active 
scenes of the world. We see our differing brethren in their relations to our own 
external cireumstances—our creeds, our ordinances, our modes of public worship, 
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and our lower nature immediately takes occasion to make us exalt the accidental 
above the essential. Pride, self-confidence, and interested motives take the place 
in our hearts which Christ-like principles swayed before. In close proximity to 
our Saviour we loved all who love Him; but as we recede from Him, we feel we 
can only love those who, by acting as we do, flatter ourselves. 

‘But even if it is an error of judgment that keeps us apart from each other, 
eminent piety will do much to remedy the evil, and to bring us to more correct 
modes of thinking. Let us remember that of all the various ways in which 
Christian people think on a given topic, only one can be the right. There is some- 
thing ye in this, as involving the conclusion that so many must be 
wrong. Now, should we not think that it is as probable that the error is on our 
side as on our neighbour’s, and that, therefore, calm reflection and diligent search 
should characterize us? Let this temper of mind be conjoined with such godli- 
ness as would make us resign all for Christ, and an end would soon be put to 
discordant opinions, The light of a stedfast piety is the best to show us the 
deformity of divisions and the beauty of concord; as the darkness of declension 
and backsliding disposes us to mistake shadows for substance, and realities for 
mere illusions. As the health of the mind is promoted by a healthy body, so a 
sound judgment on religious subjects is favoured by holiness of heart.’ —P. 64. 





Early Education : being the substance of four Lectures delivered in 
the publie Hall of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. By W.H. 
BainBricGe, F.R.C.S._ Printed by request. London. Blackader 
and Co. 1854. 12mo. Pp. 180. 


A GLANceE at the Index of this little volume will at once convince of 
the great importance of its contents. All the topics associated with the 
training of the physical, mental, and moral character of children and 
young persons, are treated of. If we turn from the promise to the 
execution, we are not disappointed. Mr. Bainbrigge discusses subjects 
with which he is familiar, and his proposed treatment is really philo- 
sophic and judicious. By philosophic we mean that the handling is 
true to nature and experience. Education is taken out of the hands 
of chance, and placed upon a firmer basis. We hope all persons on 
whom rests the responsibility of teaching and training children, will 
study this valuable guide. 





Mediaval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders; or Germany, 
Italy, and Palestine, from a.v. 1125 to A.v. 1268. By Mrs. W11- 
L1aM Busk, author of ‘ Manners and Customs of the Japanese,’ &c. 


Vol. I. London. Hookham and Sons. 1854. 8vo. Pp. 454. 


Mrs. Busk has chosen the most moving scenes of European history for 
the subject of her very interesting volume. The Crusades, and the 
conflict of the Emperor Henry IV. with the Pope, supply facts more 
intensely exciting than any fictions, and, when graphically treated, 
cannot fail to have all the power of romance. While, therefore, this 
book is a history, written with regard to trustworthy authorities, and 
will, therefore, instruct the reader, as a picture of very spirit-stirring 
times it will also highly please him, and hold him in thraldom until the 
end is reached. We hope that the true tale here told by the fair 
authoress will assist in calling attention to the middle ages, of whose 
claims to notice she speaks in this way :— 
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‘ The Middle Ages themselves, “those ages of unknown merit,” as they are 
described by the great philosophic historian of Germany, Johannes Miiller, it 
were assuredly at the present day a work of supererogation to vindicate against 
the scorn with which they were looked down upon as the Dark Ages by the self- 
sufficient—might it not be added the superficial ?—philosophy of the last century. 
That has already been amply done by our enlightened countryman, the really 
philosophic historian of those ages: and the British public has now learned to 
respect, in medieval laws and usages, tinctured though they may be with bar- 
barism, the parents of those most valued institutions which that public still, in 
the nineteenth century, deems pretty nearly the perfection of civilization,—as well 
as to prize in them a rich mine for the archeologist, the poet, the novelist, and 
the psychologist,’ 





Cyclopedia Bibliographica: a Library Manual of Theological and 
General Literature, and Guide to books for Authors, Preachers, 
Students, and Literary Men. Analytical, Bibliographical, and: 
Biographical. By James Darutne. London: James Darling, 
1854. Imperial 8vo, Pp. 1664. 


We congratulate Mr. Darling on the completion of a task which de- 
manded no ordinary courage to undertake it. We have always looked 
on works on Arithmetic, or on Tables of Interest and Logarithms, 
with their interminable rows and columns of figures, as entailing an 
immense amount of improbus labor on their compilers, but we are not 
sure that the varied and intricate contents of this dictionary would not 
demand equal diligence and zeal. Nearly two thousand large pages of 
close and small type, with Scripture references and dates innumerable, 
would be labour enough for a mere copyist; but in this work there 
required an arrangement, a careful selection of materials, and a veri- 
fication of dates in titles, pages, and texts. But long and formidable 
as the undertaking must have appeared, it is at length accomplished, 
and the result is, the production of a Catalogue which cannot but 
confer an immense benefit on the classes for whom it is intended. 
Apart from its utility as a book of reference, the pages of a Cata- 
logue like this are not destitute of instruction for a thoughtful 
reader ; and they often furnish much amusement. Mr. Darling’s 
Library is rich in the old divinity of the Puritans, and very racy and 
whimsical are many of the titles he has transferred to these pages. 
Then the comparison of the titles with the dates enlightens us in a mo- 
ment as to the questions, political, social, or theological, by which a 
particular period was agitated. Let us take a page ad aperturam libri, 
the 3241st column, and see what, of this character, we can glean from 
it. In 1746, the Rev. G. Wishart preaches at Edinburgh ‘ Sermous 
on occasion of the present rebellion.’ In 1682, Andreas Wissowatius 
publishes a work at Amsterdam with the quaint title, Stimuli virtutum 
frena peccatorum, The spurs of virtues are the bridles of sins, and out 
memory is thus refreshed as to a period when such witticisms caught 
the public fancy, and procured readers for books. In 1804, Thomas 
Witherby engages in the heat of a controversy as to the civil rights of 
the Jews, which is not settled in our day, and publishes ‘ An at- 
tempt to remove prejudices concerning the Jewish nation.’ In 1709 
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John Withers publishes a pamphlet to prove the proposition, ‘The 
Dutch better friends than the French to the monarchy, Church, and 
trade of England,’ thus opening up a religio-political phase of the 
public mind of that day. Then we are led to think that something 
equivalent to cholera frightened the nation in 1721, when the said 
John Withers preaches and publishes a Sermon on Micah vi. 9, to 
which he gives the title, ‘ The pestilence abroad and the perplexity of 
our affairs at home considered and improved.’ Finally, in 1800, we 
detect Mr. Bicheno among the prophets, and like so many divines of 
the present day, inquiring ‘concerning things to come. Now this 
page is far less fruitful of suggestions than some others, and yet how 
much can be gained from it ! 

We trust the sale of this volume will in some degree preserve Mr. 
Darling from loss. Repaid for his immense labour he can never be. 
We hope, also, he will receive due encouragement to complete the 
companion volume which is advertised, which is to give a lucidus ordo 
to the subjects, as this does to the authors. 





1. Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to 
Hegel. From the German of Dr. H. M. Cuarysaus, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Kiel. By the Rev. A. Epers- 
HEIM, Free Church, Old Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 460. 

2. Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. By M. V. 
Cousin. Increased by an Appendix on French Art. Translated, 
with the approbation of M. Cousin, by O. W. Wicur. Third 
Edition. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1854. 8vo, Pp. 468. 


Ir we only give a short notice to these works, it is because our space, 
and the more specific object of the JouRNAL, compel us to be brief, 
not because we are insensible of their great value. ‘They both refer to 
the regions of philo-ophical inquiry, or more properly to metaphysics ; 
and they are both compends of what has been done by others, in a 
highly interesting, though somewhat airy department of mental specu- 
lation. As exercises for the mind, apart from the knowledge they 
convey, works like these are inestimable; and we could wish theolo- 
gians especially to make themselves acquainted with the difficulties 
which beset mental and moral science. A knowledge of these would, 
on the one hand, lead to more candour and liberality in their own 
dogmatic statements, and, on the other, increase their sense of the 
value of the positive instructions of Holy Scripture. Messrs. Clark 
do well to combine works of this class with their publications on 
Theology. 





Memoirs of the Court of Prussia. From the German of Dr. Ep- 
warp VenskE, by Franz C. F. Demmier. London: Nelson. 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 532. 


Tuts is one of a series of works called ‘Nelson’s Modern Library,’ 


just commenced ; and if this is a specimen of the interesting character 
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of the matter, and the style in which the mechanical departments 
are to be executed, it must attain great popularity, especially as 
cheapness is added to the other excellencies. The lives of Frederick 
William I., and his son Frederick the Great, are here pourtrayed 
with minute fidelity ; and the delineation brings before us a stra 
picture of life and manners on the continent during the last century, 
The relations of Frederick the Great to Voltaire are clearly in‘i- 
cated, and indeed, all the events of the period included are faithfully 
and graphically exhibited. We have found this volume so intensely 
interesting, that we shall hope a long extension for the series. 





Fligel’s Complete Dictionary of the German and English Languages ; 
adapted to the English student, with great additions and improve. 
ments. By C. A. Fertinc, German Master at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich; A. Hermann, Ph. D., Professor of German at 
University College, London; and Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. In two 
Parts. New edition, carefully corrected and revised. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 1853. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 1530. 


Tue price of this work is somewhat novel in the history of English 
educational works—twenty-four shillings for two thick demy 8vo, 
volumes! But this is its least recommendation ; it is printed on good, 
clear, and stout English paper, thus relieving the student of German 
from the inconveniences of the tiresomely thin and flimsy paper of the 
foreign editions. A far greater advantage is, that the whole has been 
revised by Englishmen, in connection with Germans, so that the 
idioms of both languages are correctly given. If any of our readers 
are commencing the study of this popular and useful language, or 
wish to improve upon the small single volume lexicons so frequently 
used by beginners, they cannot possibly improve upon this, so liberally 
furnished by English booksellers. The publishers allude, in their 
Preface, to some disputed matters between themselves and Dr. Fliigel, 
who considers that his copyright has been invaded. But they vindicate 
themselves sufficiently, in our opinion at least. They say that it is 
in the German-English part that the value of their edition depends, 
and we need not affirm that this is the portion which is principally re- 
quired by the English student. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for April contains papers on ‘ God’s positive 
Moral Government over Moral Agents, additional to that which is 
merely natural ;? on ‘The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament ;’ 
on ‘ The Relation of David’s Family to the Messiah ;’ and on ‘ An Ex- 
cursion to the Lakes East of Damascus.’ ‘These are the only articles 
purely or partly Biblical, but one on ‘The Nature and Influence of 
the Historie Spirit’ is of great value and importance, and cannot be 
read without instruction being received of the very highest kind. It 
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shows that the study of men and things in time past is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce candour and freedom in present inquiries. ‘This ob- 
servation is carried into the region of theological study, and it is made 
to appear that bigotry and exclusiveness are sure to be generated in 
minds of one idea. 

The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register for April is 
already introduced to our readers in the article ‘ Chinese Translations 
of the word God,’ reprinted in this number of the Journau. It is one 
of the most interesting of the American periodicals, and is especially 
worthy of notice as illustrating the fact, that high ideas of Episcopal 
Church government have no necessary connection with monarchy, or 
any other form of political society, as is often thought to be the case, 
in this country. ‘The conductors of this Review are staunch repub- 
licans, and yet devotedly attached to all that is peculiar in the Church 
of England. 

The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany is the organ of 
the American Unitarians, It nevertheless contains many articles 
which the most orthodox could not complain of. We have before 
alluded to the fine paper on the authenticity of the Gospels, which ap- 
peared in the March number. ‘That for May has a very striking article 
on ‘ The Popular Use of the Bible,’ in which the difficulties are ac- 
knowledged, and at the same time their weight lightly estimated, com- 
pared with the immense benefits a free Bible confers upon a people. A 
paper on ‘ The Hebrew Prophets’ gives the substance of the opinions 
of Ewald on that subject. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review consists principally 
of articles from American Journals, without any intimation, by the 
way, of the sources whence they are obtained. This defect is indeed 
supplied in the prefaces to the collected volumes, but we think each 
article should be attributed to its origin at the time it is reprinted. Ix 
the June number there is an excellent review, original, of ‘ Recent 
Works on Palestine,’ in which De Saulecy is treated as a visionary en- 
thusiast in reference to the question of the cities of the plain; an 
opinion in which we cannot but acquiesce. 

The Church of England Quarterly Review for April is a decided 
improvement on any number we have yet seen. Its articles on Con- 
vocation, and on Cathedral Reform, are excellent expositions of these 
questions, from the advanced standpoint, and we hope they will be 
followed up by equally faithful papers on similar subjects. The only 
Biblical paper is entitled ‘ Prophets and Seers,’ and is a review of 
Havernick’s ‘General Introduction to the Old Testament.’ It is a 
clever reproduction, in language adapted to English readers, of Haver- 
nick’s remarks on the prophets, and will be read with interest by all 
classes. In reference to this Review. we may say we hope it will, 
as much as possible, keep up a distinctive character in its articles, 
making them bear on the interests and improvement of the Church of 
England. We have been disappointed with the part entitled ‘The 
Literature of the Quarter reviewed and classified’ (classified and re- 
viewed is the natural order). It indicates haste; nor are the notices 
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sufficiently long or discriminating to convey any just idea of the works to 
the reader. It is easy to catalogue books, but to give a brief catalogue 
raisonné, the result of an investigation of the books put into it, isa 
difficult and self-denying task. The writer says he shall seldom make 
extracts from the works noticed. This is a pity, because a quotation 
certainly will often do more justice to an author than the laconic judg. 
ment of a reviewer. 

The British Quarterly Review for April has a sharp paper on ‘ Phases 
of Faith, and the Eclipse,’ in which Mr. F, W. Newman, although 
cut up very small, yet receives no more than his deserts. A lo 
article on ‘ Religious worship and religious ministries,’ attempts to im- 
prove the disclosures of the Census in reference to religious worship, 
and suggests much that may be profitably heeded by all Christian 
parties. One thing is very startling—the alleged difficulty of obtain- 
ing well-educated young men as candidates for the ministry among 
Congregationalists, and the presumed cause, the poverty and depend- 
ence to which ministers are often subjected. We think Dr. Vaughan 
did not quite hold the editorial staff with his usual firmness when he 
allowed, in this article, such disparaging observations to be made on 
men who exchange Dissent for the Church of England. Let each 
case be tried on its own merits; but surely it cannot be right for those 
who advocate the utmost liberty of conscience, founded on the right 
of private judgment, to presume that a turning from any Christian 
denomination to another can be in itself a reflecticn on the convert; 
and that he will especially indicate mental imbecillity, or moral delin- 
quency, if he turns to the Established Church, If these positions have 
any truth in them, it must be because Congregationalism is infallible, 
and those who profess it are exempted from the command, ‘ Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good,’ Certain we are that if freedom 
of thought were more of a reality, there would be more passages to 
and fro, in the visible Church, than there are now; nor would those 
be followed with disparaging remarks who have the courage to make 
the move. 

The North British Quarterly for May has some splendid passages 
in the opening article on ‘The Plurality of Worlds,’ It also contains 
an admirable exposé of the system of Auguste Comte, that man of 
worse than pantheistic ungodliness. But the paper more to our purpose 
is one on ‘ Christian Evidences and History,’ which suggests a course 
by which history might become a more efficient coadjutor of Chris- 
tianity than it has yet been. This is a Journal of great power, and we 
hope it will increase, and not make fewer, its articles having a direct 
bearing on Theology. We observed a curious piece of prose, which 
by changing three small letters into capitals, takes this metrical form. 
It occurs on page 186, in a quotation from Ruskin. Speaking of shafts 
of marble, he says, their chief business is, 

* To catch the sunshine on their polished sides, 


And lead the eye into delighted wanderings, 
Among the mazes of their azure veins.’ 


The London Quarterly Review for June has two theological ar- 
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ticles; on the ‘Modern British Pulpit,’ and ‘Church Principles and 
Polity ;’? the latter somewhat guided in its course by recent movements 
among the Wesleyans, Its general papers are all well written, aud 
they all give evidence that the writers, while they do not make any 
show of them, are under the influence of correct religious feelings. 

The second number of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Phi- 
lology contains a long and learned paper on ‘ The Sophists,’ and another 
on‘ The Martyrdom and Commemorations of St. Hippolytus,’ besides 
many interesting shorter pieces, Its pages bear the marks of sound 
scholarship, carefully applied. 





The Songs and small Poems of the Holy Scriptures; also, the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah. New and literal ‘I'ranslations from the 
Hebrew Text of Vanderhooght, 1705, London: Hatchard, 1854, 
4to, Pp. 152.—The two Natures of a Believer, as they are re- 
vealed in Scripture, and evidenced by experience in the work of Re- 
generation and Sanctification, By a Layman. London: Wertheim 
and Macintosh. 1854. 18mo. Pp. 180.—Perversion and Conversion, 
or, Cause and Effect. By the Rev. R. Maguire, B.A. London: 
Shaw. 1854, 12mo, Pp. 180,—The Days in Paradise; in Six Lec- 
tures, by the Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. London: Hatchard, 1854. 
12mo. Pp. 108.—A Manual of Family and Occasional Prayers, by 
the Rev. W. Sinclair, M.A. London: Hatchard. 1854. 24mo, 
Pp. 86.—A Daily Text-Book for the use of those who have to work 
hard, and of Children in Parish Schools, By the author of ‘ Daily 
Prayers for those who have to work hard.’ London: Parker. 1854. 
24mo. Pp. 60. 











Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE ECLIPSE OF THALES. 


Dear Str,—Some time back I wrote an article in the Journal, attempt- 
ing to show that it was impossible, according to Herodotus, that the 
eclipse of Thales could have occurred so late as 585 B.c., and that the 
date of 610 B.c. was in striking agreement with the chronology of He- 
rodotus and the Scripture. 

I communicated my view to Mr. Hind, the well-known astronomer, 
who in his reply said that the Moon’s Tables, as now calculate, are 
perfectly accurate, and that he did not doubt but that in time 585 B, ¢, 
would be received as the true date of Thales’ Eclipse. 

In the last Number of the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, a writer 
on this subject, who also rejects 585, says, that Mr. Hind’s calculations 
have made it certain that 610 B. c. ‘could not be the date. 

About a month since, I accidentally took up a Number of Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal for last August; and to my surprise found, in the 
summary of scientific facts for the preceding month, the euclosed an- 
nouncement, that the data upon which Mr. Hind proceeded are cer- 
tainly inaccurate. It is at present, therefore, quite possible, that new 
calculations, upon more accurate data, may show (what I think the 
chronology of Scripture and Herodotus seems to require) that the 
Eclipse of 610 B. c. was that of Thales, 

I send you the extract, which (as it certainly bears upon Scripture 
chronology) I hope you will allow to appear in the next number of the 
Journal.—Y ours truly 


Shelton, May 9, 1854. 


B. Goupine. 


‘Of recent scientific facts, there is none more important than that 
communicated by Mr. Adams, to the Royal Society, at the closing 
meeting of their session. He has discovered that the principle of La- 
place’s calculation of the secular motion of the Moon" is positively 
erroneous ; and this is a discovery which affects the whole range of Lunar 
Astronomy, seeing that all the calculatious made on the assumption 
that the Moon really was in the place assigned to her, are wrong. A 
statf of computers will therefore have to be set at work at the Observa- 
tory, to recompute the Lunar observations, avoiding the error, which 
amounts to about seven seconds. ‘Those astronomers, who have written 
about ancient eclipses, will have to go over their task again, and see 
what they make of it with the new principle, It was said shortly after 





* Is not the correct expression rather the secular accelerution of the moon’s mean 
motion ? 
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Mr. Adams’ discovery of the planet Neptune, that such a man would 
find other great works to do in astronomical science, and here we have 
an invaluable confirmation.’ 


THE SEPTUAGINT TRANSLATION OF JEHOVAH. 


Sir,—I am now reading through, as I can obtain the volumes, the old 
and new series of your * Journal :’ and I have been struck by the Rev. 
W. Niblock’s remark on ‘the assertion of Gesenius, that the sacred 
name 1)! is uniformly rendered by 6 kvpioc’.® That gentleman has 
instanced, in disproof of such assertion, Prov. iii. 5, 7, 19, where it is 
translated by 6 Oed¢; to which I beg to add, Gen. iv. 4, 16; xii. 17; 
xiii, LU, 13, 14; xvi. 5; xxx. 24,27. Ex. iii. 18; iv. 1, 30, 31; v. 
17; vi. 26; viii. 28, 29, 30; x. 7, 11, 18. Num. xxii. 13, 22, 23, 24, 
27, 28, 31, 32, 35; xxiii. 3, 5, 8,12, 16; xxiv. 13; Prov. xvi. 5; 
xxi, 8, where )7) is not rendered by 6 xvpioc. Gesenius should have 
said most usually, not uniformly, which correction his translator must 
make to keep his author rectus in curid. 


Lichfield. T. J. Bucxton. 





THE TWO WITNESSES. 


§ir,—In the Essay on the Burial of Moses in the last number of your 
Journal, I have somewhat incorrectly stated (p. 151) that the 1260 
days of the testimony of the two witnesses coincide with the 42 months 
of the degradation of the holy city. 

If we may identify the holy city of Rev. xi. 2 with the literal Jeru- 
salem, the 42 months of its uegradation may commence at the sack of 
the city (Zech. xiv. 2.), and terminate with the destruction of the 
antichristian enemy. (Zech. xiv. 3 and 13.) 

But after the close of their testimony (éray rekéowor riy paprupiay 
airéy) ‘the beast that ascendeth out of the abyss shall make war against 
them, and shall overcome them, and kill them.’ This making war 
against, and overcoming the witnesses, may imply an interval of days or 
even weeks between the close of their testimony and their martyrdom, 

I hope to have an opportunity of discussing in the J. S. L. the ques- 
tion—‘ Is the holy city of Rev. xi. 2 to be identified with the literal 
Jerusalem?’ 





> Vol. iv. p. 161, O.S. 

© On the first glance it might seem that immediately after the sack of the city 
the Lord goes forth to destroy the enemy (Zech. xiv. 3). But the previous clause, 
‘half of the city shall go into captivity, seems evidently to imply that an interval 
of time, sufficient for such a removal of captives, occurs between the taking of the 
city and the going forth of the Lord to destroy the Antichristian power, and 
during this interval the conqueror may quit Jerusalem for a time, march into 
Africa, subdue Egyptians, Libyans, and Ethiopians, and return to perish by the 
going forth of the Lord against him in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Thus Zech. 
xiv. 1-3 may refer to the same time and events as are predicted in Dan. xi, 41-45. 
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T am disposed to think that the power indicated by the revived seventh 
head of the apocalyptic beast (Rev. xiii. 3) is to be identified with 
the wilful king of Dan. xi. 40-45—that this wilful king, when he 
enters the glorious land (Dan. xi. 41) inflicts the desolations on Jerusa- 
lem predicted in Zech. xiv.2—and that the destruction of the anti- 
christian host in Dan. xi. 45 is the same as that which is foretold in Zech, 
xiv. 13. If this view can be received as correct, then it is not im. 
probable that the’ 42 months of the revived seventh head of the apoca- 
lyptic beast are to be specially limited to the period of his sovereignty 
over the holy city. The wilful king is evidently possessed of vast power 
before his entry into the glorious land, and capture of Jerusalem (Dan. 
xi. 40). But may not the 42 months of Rev. xiii. 5 commence at the 
sack of Jerusalem, and terminate at the battle of Armageddon? And 
as the 1260 days of testimony end, at least, a short time before the 
battle of Armageddon, the two witnesses must have entered upon their 
task of prophetic testimony previous to the capture and sack of the holy 
city, and must have finished their task, and suffered martyrdom, before 
the close of the victorious occupation of Jerusalem by the antichristian 
gentile power, and the destruction of this power at the battle of Arma- 
geddon. . 

If we may suppose the 1260 days of the fugitive woman’s sojourn in 
the wilderness to be literal days, they appear to commence before the 
rise of the seventh head of the beast. For after vainly pursuing the 
woman, the dragon prepares to make war with the remnant of her seed ; 
and, with this view,° stands on the sea shore to see the beast rise up out 
of the sea (Rev. xiii. 1) through whose agency he seeks to carry on his 
work of persecution. Thus the woman’s 1260 days would seem to begin 
even before the dragon had given his power and throne to the seventh 
head, which, as we learn from Rev. xvii. 10, is to continue only a short 
time—and even before the commencement of the testimony of the two 
witnesses. It is however not impossible that the 1260 days of testimony 
may coincide with the 1260 days of concealment in the wilderness. 

It may seem strange that after the duration of the concealment in the 
wilderness had been expressed plainly, as of 1260 days, it should after- 
wards be more obscurely described, as of ‘a time, times, and half a 





4 The wilful king seems especially to assume the character of an antichristian 
sovereign when he becomes master of Jerusalem ; and therefore the forty-two 
months of Rev, xiii. 5 may be identical with the forty-two months of the degrada- 
tion of the holy city in Rev. xi. 2. 

* In Rev. xiii. 1, Dr. Tregelles reads, after the best MSS. and versions, ‘ And 
he (the Dragon) stood upon the sand of the sea.’ The woman appears to be the 
emblem of the church—for they ‘ who have the testimony of Jesus’ (Rev. xii. 17) 
are said to be her seed, as well as the ‘man-child caught up unto God and unto 
his throne.’ It seems far too feeble to explain this marvellous birth and exaltation 
by Constantine’s submission to Christianity. It seems to be introductory (not to 
a partial change in the external circumstances of the church, but) to a change of 
dispensation. The Church is soon to be delivered from oppression and persecu- 
tion, and to be gloriously triumphant over all her foes. The man-child may, in 
some way, shadow forth what God will accomplish through the literal Israel in 
the latter days, 
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time.’ (Rev. xii. 14.) This may have been done by the Holy Spirit, 
with the express intent of teaching the Church to compare this portion 
of the Apocalypse with the predictions in the book of Daniel. 





CONFIRMATION OF DANIEL’S NARRATIVE. 


Srr,—In your last number, at p. 253, is an interesting account of Col. 
Rawlinson’s recent discoveries, 

He tells us that he learns from ‘ the inscriptions on two cylinders found 
in the ruins of Um-Qeer (the Ur of the ancient Chaldees) that the eldest 
son of Nabonidus (whom Berosus names as the last king of Babylon) 
was called Bel-shar-ezar, and that he was admitted by his father to a 
share of the government. ‘This Bel-shar-ezar was undoubtedly the 
Belshazzar of Daniel. We can now understand how Belshazzar, as 
joint king with his father, may have been Governor of Babylon, when 
the city was attacked by the combined forces of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and may have perished in the assault which followed; while 
Nabonidus, leading a force to the relief of the place, was defeated, 
and was obliged to take refuge in the neighbouring town of Borsippa 
(or Birs-i-Nimrud), capitulating after a short resistance, and being 
subsequently assigned, according to Berosus, an honourable retirement 
in Carmania.’ 

Should this view of Col. R. be correct, it would strikingly confirm 
the authenticity of Daniel’s narrative. 

We read in the Bible of the remarkable elevation by gentile sove- 
reigns of three of the descendants of Abraham, 

1. Joseph, the son of Jacob. Pharaoh said to him —‘ according unto 
thy word shall all my people be ruled: only on the throne will I be 
greater than thou.’ Gen. xii. 40. ‘Thus Joseph was the second ruler 
in Egypt. 

2. Mordecai, the kinsman of Queen Esther. ‘ Mordecai, the Jew, 
was next under king Ahasuerus.’ Mordecai was thus the second ruler 
in the kingdom of Ahasuerus. 

3. It seems almost certain that Belshazzar intended to confer the same 
honour on Daniel (to make him next in dignity and power to the 
throne) when ‘he commanded, and they clothed Daniel with scarlet, 
and put a chain of gold about his neck, and made a proclamation con- 
cerning him, that he should be third ruler in the kingdom,’ 

If we suppose Nabonidus and his son Belshazzar to be joint sovereigns 
of Babylon—then, the subject who should be elevated, in official dignity 
and power, next to the throne, could not be (as Joseph and Mordecai) 
the second, but only (as Daniel) the ¢hird ruler in the kingdom. 


29 April 1854. G. J. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF THE BIBLE. 


Srr,—I read with much interest in the Journal for April, the article 
on ‘ The Bible and the common people,’ but it left an impression on m 
mind that the writer, without design, unduly depreciated the unassisted 
effect of scripture. I refer to such passages as this (p. 9): ‘ The diffusion 
of the scriptures in the abundant manner in which they have been of 
late years furnished to our countrymen, we look upon as a blessing; 
but it has its high and proper value only in connection with the use of 
other means of equal if not of greater authority. We are nowhere told 
in the teaching of Christ and his Apostles to circulate the Bible, but we 
are instructed to preach the gospel to every creature and to make dis- 
ciples of all nations,’ 

The above remark appears exactly analogous to the argument of the 
Roman priesthood referred to in an earlier page, that as from the nature 
of the ease ‘the Bible had never yet been the possession of the common 
people, ergo it never ought to be.’ So here the Bible could not without 
miracle have been circulated among all nations (being Ms.) by the 
Apostles, and in this we may faiftly see why no command is given, 

A Bible—say without note or comment,—is sent to a heathen country, 
it is read by one heathen man to his fellow. Now, admitting that the 
Bible is intended for the common people, may we not look for the same 
blessing upon God’s own message, thus orally delivered, as upon a dis- 
course from one man to his fellow, founded upon that same message? 
Ts not the Bible-reader as truly aiding in ‘discipleing’ all nations, as 
the preacher? and if the Bible is indeed the only standard of religious 
truth,—if it is fit and proper for the common people, and designed by 
God for them, then must it in its ‘independant sufficiency’ be second 
to no other agency, or we make man’s wisdom superior to that of God, 
and man’s course and force of argument also more effective than his.* 

Owpac. 

* But if God has ordained that his word preached by human lips is to be the 
ordinary mode of evangelizing mankind, this argument falls to the ground. That 
the Bible alone should convert men not acquainted with Christianity in any other 
way, is surely an extraordinary and abnormal event; that it should build up con- 
verted men is in accordance with its expressed design. It appears to us that the 
whole argument of the writer of the article alluded to in the above letter, hinges 
on these two things being kept distinct.—Ep. J. 8. L. 
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BIBLICAL. 


Ar the Royal Society of Literature, April 12th, the Rev. D. J. Heath read a 
per ‘On the Select Hieratic ——_ published by the British Museum, in 1844, 
in the deciphering of which he has lately been making considerable progress. 
Mr. Heath believes that he has succeeded in discovering that some of these, as 
the fifth and sixth of the Anastasi collection, which belong to the reign of 
Menephthah II., narrate the exodus of a ‘mixed multitude’ from Egypt, and 
probably that of the Jews themselves. In the commencement of his paper Mr. 
Heath gave several reasons why-he imagined that the exodus did really take 
place during the reign of this Menephthah II., though, if his theory be true, the 
date of that event is brought down as low as B.c, 1312; and he stated that he had 
been led to this conclusion by perusing some remarkable papers, contributed by 
Miss Corbaux to the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature.’ The contents of these 
pepyti Mr. Heath showed to be very various, each new subject being, generally, 
istinguished by red-letter headings; some are verses, sung by the tutor to the 
royal youths in the harem; some are official orders to different officers; some are 
praises, not only of kings but of individuals. In one instance there is a psalm, 
by a royal psalmist, and some are plain historical statements. The dates ap- 
pended to some of the paragraphs are those of the copyist; for the same para- 
graphs are sometimes repeated in different handwritings. Mr. Heath then pro- 
ceeded to give various portions of the papyri translated, but necessarily in a very 
fragmentary form, in illustration of his theory and belief, with respect to their 
contents.—Literary Gazette, April 22, 


I visited both by land and by water the celebrated St. Paul’s bay. There is no 
reasonable doubt but that Malta is the ‘ Melita’ described by St. Paul as the scene 
of his shipwreck ; and to hint even a doubt of this would be here the concentrated 
essence of treason. There is perhaps rather more uncertainty as to the exact spot : 
but there is a bay with an island at its mouth, which answers the description given 
of the scene of his shipwreck by St. Paul in the last chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles; and therefore it is fixed upon reasonably enough as the place, and named 
accordingly. On the island is a colossal statue of St. Paul. Of course, too, 
there is a chapel dedicated to him, and the very spot is pointed out at which the 
vessel touched the ground, Here, as elsewhere, scepticism is invited to step in, 
by an attempt to prove too much. This is an error almost universal at places of 
traditional interest.— Hither and Thither, by RK. Fow er, Esq. 


At the Royal Geographical Society, April 10th, Dr. Buist read a paper ‘On the 
Physical Geography of the Red Sea,’ illustrated by a large collection of charts, 
sections, and drawings. He stated that it was singular that we should know less 
of one of the most extraordinary estuaries in the world, traversed as it was by 
some scores of Englishmen weekly, and with men-of-war or packets of the Indian 
Navy often lying idle at its two extremities, than we did of Siberia, the Ural 
Mountains, or parts of the Arctic regions. The summit-level of the Wadi Arabé 
is stated in the Transactions of this Society for 1848, to be 485 feet, but from a 
paper (Captain Wm. Allen, R.N.) lately published in the 23rd volume, it is 
evident that nothing certain is known either of the position or altitude of its 
watershed. Sir R. Murchison said that, with regard to the Wadi Arabd, he had 
upon several occasions brought its desirability before the proper authorities. 
He expressed his great satisfaction in having occupied the chair when a me- 
moir containing so many geographical data bearing on geology had been com- 
municated in so clear and intelligent a manner, and hoped that the public 
authorities would employ so able a man as Dr, Buist in a special natural history 
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survey of the Red Sea, by which we might obtain as accurate an acquaintance 
with it as we have obtained of the Mediterranean through the researches of 
Admiral Smyth.—Literary Gazette, May 6th. 

From the 31st Annual Report of the Asiatic Society, read May 20th, we learn 
the progress made in Assyrian discovery during the past year. One of the most 
recent results is the finding of a fourth obelisk at Nimrud, of very uncouth shape, 
but of fine material, and well wrought, covered with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, 
This obelisk, as we learn from Colonel Rawlinson, was set up by Shamas-phul, the 
son of the monarch who erected the one now in the British Museum. The inscrip- 
tion begins by recording a domestic revolution, and goes on with a detail of the 
conquests of the king, and the enlargement of the power and dominion of Assyria, 
Colonel Rawlinson has seen the Chaldean collection making in the south, by Mr, 
Taylor, British Consul at Bussorah, and, after a cursory examination, has drawn up 
a list of eighteen of the primitive kings of Babylonia. These Chaldean relics, it 
is hoped, will form the nucleus of a history of Western Asia, contemporaneous 
with, and even preceding, the establishment of the children of Israel in the Holy 
Land. The chronology of Assyria during the past year has received an important 
addition from an inscription of one of the early kings, which records the con- 
struction of a temple as far back as 1840 B.c. This discovery was first made by 
Dr. Hincks, and has since been fully confirmed by Colonel Rawlinson, who has 
found a more perfect duplicate of the same document. Recent letters also state 
that Colonel Rawlinson has read the name of Semiramis on a statue of one of the 
gods, and from this she would appear to have been the wife of Pul, King of 
Assyria, mentioned in the Book of Kings. Another curious and recent discovery 
is, that the Babylonian Cuneiform alphabet was employed as late as the commence- 
ment of the third century B.c. Some tablets discovered by Mr. Loftus at Warka 
contain names which are unmistakeably those of Seleucus and Antiochus. The 
Report then adverted to a question sometimes asked as to what dependence could 
be placed on these readings; and observed, that those who have given attention 
to the subject, and have watched the progress of decipherment—those, in fact, 
who are the best able to form a judgment on the point, are satisfied. The general 
truth of these discoveries must, however, be admitted by all, when it is seen that 
men, working independently, and far removed from each other, come to the same 
conclusion. It is, in fact, impossible to imagine a system of interpretation which 
could always produce consistent results from any number of given documents 
unless that system were true. The establishment of the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund was next noticed, and its claims to the support of the members of the 
Society, and the public at large, advocated, the fruits already derived, as detailed 
ina recent Report, being very promising and important. There are many spots 
yet uninvestigated; and further researches and excavations are alone wanted to 
render complete the restoration of the history, arts, manners, and chronology of 
the Assyrian people. The Report next congratulated the members upon the 
completion of a very valuable descriptive catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
Historical MSS. in the Society’s library, and for which they were indebted to the 
labour and learning of W. H. Morley, Esq. 

Colonel Rawlinson, in a letter to the ‘ Atheneum,’ dated Bagdad, Jan. 25, has 
communicated some further discoveries of importance in Assyrian exploration. 
Mr. J. Taylor, who has during the winter been employed in conducting the British 
Museum excavations in Southern Chaldea, under Colonel Rawlinson’s super- 
intendence, has disinterred a number of clay cylinders in the ruins of Um-Qeer, 
the ancient Ur of the Chaldees, near the modern Arab capital of Sook-ess-Shookh, 
on the Euphrates. Two of the cylinders, on examination, prove to contain a 
memorial of works executed by Nabonidus, the last king of Babylonia in Southern 
Chaldea. This important fact is stated that the eldest son of Nabonidus was 
named Belshar-ezer, and that he was conjoined with his father in the government. 
The name is undoubtedly the Belshazzar of Daniel, and thus furnishes a key to 
the difficulty which has hitherto been insoluble. Belshazzar may probably have 
been intrusted by his father with the government of Babylon, at the time that the 
Medes and Persians took it by assault, and Nabonidus, as mentioned by Berosus, 
may have been leading a force to attempt the relief of the city, when he was 
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taken prisoner, and sent to Karmania, where the last Babylonian king is said to 
have died in exile. The remainder of the letter contains very valuable data on 
the history and chronology of Babylonia, Chaldwa, and Assyria. In conclusion, 
Colonel Rawlinson states that :—‘ As excavations are being now actively pursued 
in Chaldwa, upon both banks of the Euphrates, by Mr. Loftus, at Senkereh and 
Warka, on account of the Assyrian Fund Society, and by Mr. Taylor, at Um-Qeer, 
Abu Shahrein, and Nawaweis, on account of the British Museum, there is every 
reason to expect that, during the present season, materials will be collected that 
shall enable us to classify the Kings of the Chaldean dynasty, from B.c. 1976 to 
B.c, 1518, with as much certainty as has been attained in the classification of the 
Assyrian Kings from B.c. 1273 to B.c. 625, and that we shall thus have an historical 
tableau of Western Asia ascending up to the twentieth century B.c., or anterior to 
the exodus of Abraham from Chaldia, far more determinate and continuous than 
has been obtained for the sister-kingdom of Egypt from a comparison of the 
hieroglyphic records with the thirty dynasties of Manetho. I am only awaiting 
the result of the labours of Mr. Loftus and Mr. Taylor to proceed to England 
with the fruits of the last two years’ researches in Assyria and Babylonia, and I 
thus hope to arrive in London by the end of April or beginning of May.’ 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is earnestly engaged on a new 
edition of the Septuagint, from the Alexandrine text, It will be executed at 
Cambridge under the care of Mr. Field, who edited some part of Chrysostom. 
Oxford will also probably do something to repair her past neglect, and vindicate 
her regard for Biblical literature.— Gentleman's Mag., June. 


Colonel Rawlinson writes from Bagdad that his agents have discovered another 
obelisk at Nimroud. He has received a cast of the inscription, which consists of 
500 lines. The obelisk was erected by Shalmannrish, the founder of Calah, son 
of Assur-dan-pal, and records twenty-seven of his battles ; so that the historical 
interest of this new record is of considerable importance.—Gentleman’s Mag., June. 

Mr. Wenger, of Calcutta, continues to devote much time and care to the Sanscrit 
version of the Scriptures. He has recently finished a metrical translation of the 
Book of Job, and transmitted a copy of it to this country, with a request that it 
might be submitted to the examination of some competent Sanscrit scholar here. 
It has been submitted to the Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford, who, on return- 
ing it, said, ‘considered as a first performance, it is highly creditable to Mr. 
Wenger’s care and scholarship, and will, I have no doubt, be found acceptable to 
natives of learning, for whom it is intended.'—Baptist Mag., June, 1854. 


The Baptist Magazine for June contains a letter from a correspondent under 
the signature of Beta, earnestly recommending to the attention of his younger 
brethren in the ministry the constant study of the Greek Testament. He adds, 
‘laymen are beginning to study much more generally the Greek Testament than 
they did a few years ago.’ 

The Rev. Dr. King, who has undergone so much persecution on account of his 
courageous efforts to distribute the Bible among the Hellenes, is now enabled to 
report that ‘ the whole Bible is now received in all the communal schools in the 
kingdom ; and the director of the Polytechnic School in Athens has lately, as I 
am informed, placed several copies of the Old Testament in modern Greek in that 
institution for the use of the students. And I have good reason to believe that it 
will be placed soon in the prison for the use of those who are there confined.’ 

The United Presbyterian Synod have presented to the American missionaries 
resident in Persia a quantity of valuable books which had been furnished to the 
late Dr. Glen, to assist him in translating the Scriptures into the Persian language. 
105.students had attended the class of exegetical theology during the past session 
(1853-4) at the Theological Hall of this religious denomination, and 103 that of 
systematic theology. The professors speak very favourably of the state of their 
classes, —Christian Journal, June. 

At the Syro-Egyptian Society, March 14th, the following papers were read :— 

irst, a letter from Constantius the First, Ex-patriarch of Constantinople, 
addressed to Dr, Loewe, in answer to an inquiry made by command of his late 
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oe Highness the Duke of Sussex, respecting the twenty-four Hebrew Gospels, 
and the works of Flavius Josephus. Translated from the Greek by Dr. L, Loewe, 
Corrected by Mr. H. Black. 


‘Honoured Friend,—I have seen, by the letter with which you were pleased to 
honour me, that you have been travelling, for literary pursuits, in the country 
called by the moderns “ Land of the Nile,” as well as in Upper Nubia, called by 
the ancients “ Ethiopia,” also in Lower Nubia, situated between the first and second 
cataract, and in the Thebaide, situated in Upper Egypt, where, I have no doubt, 
you were astonished to see the grand edifices erected, at the most, by the 
eighteenth Pharaonic dynasty ; and that, at length, after your arrival in Constan- 
tinople, you felt anxious to find some precious manuscript. But, friend, lon 
—- and powerful fate have, like a violent tempest, seized and destroyed 
all things; and so in this once prosperous city, as in Alexandria, to the perpetual 
grief of all the learned, fanaticism hath swept them away. 

‘You ask me, ‘“‘ What became of the twenty-four Hebrew Gospels?” Some 
lessen that number, and others, like Calmet, increase it to thirty-nine. The 
reason is, because the same work became increased by the different titles which 
were given to it, Thus: the Gospel of the Hebrews was the same as the Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, the Gospel of the twelve Apostles, and the Gospel of St. Peter; 
but all four do not differ from the Gospel of Matthew, except by some few altera- 
tions which Christians of Judea dared to make. The Proto-evanyelium, or first 
Gospel of St. James, was the same as that of the genealogy of Jesus Christ ; the 
so-named Gospel of Truth, that of Valentine; that of the infancy of Christ is 
that of St. Thomas; the Gospel of St. Paul that of Marcion ; and is no other than 
the Gospel of Luke, from which the said heresiarch omitted the first two chapters, 
and altered several sentences. The Gospel of Tetian, or of the Encratites, is 
nothing but a harmony of the four Gospels, in which those heretics passed over in 
silence anything that was condemnatory to themselves. The Gospel of the 
Egyptians was the same as that of Mark, but falsified. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
was unknown during the first four centuries, the immortal Gospel being the com- 
position of a certain Franciscan, who lived in the thirteenth century. Behold, 
then, how it is proved that the number of apocryphal Gospels was exaggerated, 
and was really less! But even of them some were merely memorials, written by 
some insignificant and common men, who wrote without apostleship or authority. 
They may have been faithful, but they were common men; and their simplicity 
and great zeal persuaded them to admit and write down indiscriminately all that 
was reported abroad, without certainty of the deeds of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
about which the four Evangelists had said nothing; moreover, others were works 
composed and formed by heretics—the Ebonites, Marcionites, Simoniacs, Gnostics, 
Manicheans, and others—for the purpose of causing credit to be given to their 
foolish errors. 

‘ All those books, therefore, may be regarded as tares among the pure wheat of 
the four holy Gospels. Some of them were spurious, and uttered under false 
titles; and others, which were erroneous and blasphemous, have been condemned, 
in the fourth and fifth century, by the Church in general, as profane and impure, 
They were rejected and thrown to waste; both the originals aud translations of 
them were consumed by fire, so that nothing remains except a few extracts. 

‘With regard to the manuscript of Josephus Flavius, about which you ask, it is 
uncertain to me whether such a work has been preserved in the library of a 
Prince Camsamsabi, as you write it; because, under such a name, a prince of 
Wallachia has never been heard of, nor doth exist. 

‘In Rome, the library of the Vatican may be regarded as the principal library 
of Italy, and is, probably, richer than all the libraries in Europe, both on account 
of the number, as well as of the variety, of unpublished manuscripts which it con- 
tains. Next in importance there are also several other libraries, such as the so- 
called “ Roman College,” built by the Jesuits, situated ina place called “ Villa,” 
and which is rich and distinguished. In the Vatican Library, which has been, 
since its original foundation, saved from suffering any loss by the fury of cata- 
strophes, you will, I hope, by the profoundness of your philological researches and 
observations, succeed in finding the manuscripts which you so much desire. 
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‘I have received with much pleasure the “ Introduction to the ancient Egyptian 
Language,” and I thank you for it, It is desirable that you should complete and 
publish the great work which you have undertaken, both for the sake of facili- 
tating the mode of better reading the phonetic, hieratic, and demotic hieroglyphies, 
which, a few years ago, were still covered by a thick mysterious robe (particularly 
so before that famous decree of the priests in Egypt, written in three different 
languages was found in Basheed), as well as for the diffusion of the required light 
upon the perfect darkness that prevailed in those ancient years, and upon those 
parts of the Holy Scriptures which show Mesraim or Mesaraeim (Menas or Meni) 
to have inhabited Egypt, and to have reigned over it. I do not doubt that, by 
following the paths of your philological and philo-archeological knowledge, you 
will shed more light upon hieroglyphical inscriptions than you have already done 
upon those which you saw and read, and upon the still existing marvellous 

ifices, immense monuments, and sculptures which exist in Nubia, Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Egypt, and on both banks of the Nile, called by Homer diepetus. 

‘As a token of mutual remembrance, you will receive my work on Constan- 
tinople. 

‘In conclusion, commending myself to your memory and favour, I remain 
throughout life yours, with affection altogether devoted to your purposes, 

(Signed) ‘The Expatriarch of Constantinople, 

‘1837, December, 19-30, ‘ CONSTANTIUS THE First.’ 

Secondly, Mr. Samuel Sharpe read a paper ‘On the Temple of Jerusalem.’ He 
compared the ground-plan of the hill and of the foundation-walls, as published 
from Mr. Catherwood’s ‘Survey,’ with the passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ment which describe the several courts around the House of the Lord, and with 
the description in Josephus. Mr, Sharpe’s arguments went to prove that the 
sacred rock beneath the dome of the Mosque of Omar was the altar of burnt- 
offerings ; that the raised plot of ground on which the Mosque of Omar stands 
was the court of the altar; that the House of the Lord stood a little to the south 
of that court, on a plot of ground now marked out by its want of pavement, and 
used as a garden. He argued that the Court of the Gentiles was the space on the 
north side between the Mosque of Omar and the Governor’s house, and that the 
Temple, properly so called, was the rest of the hill, exclusive of the Court of the 
Gentiles, being a square space of about a stadium, or five hundred great cubits 
each way, which included the court of the altar and the House of the Lord, 
together with the other courts mentioned by Josephus. He further argued, that: 
while the porch of the house was on the south side of the court of the altar, the 
porch of the Temple, with its two massive square towers, like the front of an 
Egyptian temple, was on the north side of that court, and that the wall across the 
hill, from fortification to fortification wall, which was the front of the Temple 
proper, and divided its sacred courts from the court of the Gentiles, was the 
middle wall of the partition, which the spread of Christianity was figuratively 
said to have removed. 

At the Asiatic Society, March 4th, the assistant-secretary read some extracts 
from a letter recently received from Colonel Rawlinson, accompanying an 
amended list of royal names, the monarchs of Babylon and Assyria, from a period 
which could hardly be more recent than 2000 years before the Christian era,— all 
found on inscriptions. Before giving the list, the Colonel expresses his gratifica- 
tion at having been able to recover the valuable chronological paragraph on the 
cylinder of the first Tiglath-Pileser, which was announced by Dr. Hincks in the 
month of July last. It may be remembered that, according to that announcement, 
the construction of a temple at Kileh Shergat had been satisfactorily shown to 
have taken place either at 1750 or 1840 B.c. The inscription found by Colonel 
Rawlinson appears to have been in a more perfect condition than the one seen in 
the British Museum by Dr. Hincks ; and it proves that the most ancient date 
proposed is the true one. The following is the literal translation of the para- 
graph:—‘ At that time the temple of Anu and Phal, great gods, my lords, which 
anciently Shamasphal, satrap of Assyria, son of Yasmi-dakan, satrap of Assyria, 
had built, in the course of 641 years it became ruined. Assurdan, king of 
Assyria, the son of Sanda-pal, king of Assyria, took down the temple, and did not 
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rebuild it ; for sixty years its foundations were not renewed.’ The inscription 
goes on to say that the first act of Tiglath-Pileser was to rebuild this temple, 
The doubt left by Dr. Hincks, whether the 641 years should be counted from 
‘the taking down of the temple to its re-edification,’ is here clearly removed, and 
the chronology of Assyria is more exactly defined. In a further note, the Colonel 
confirms the interval of 418 years between Tiglath-Pileser and Sennacherib, as 
given by Dr. Hincks in Mr. Layard’s book, p. 213, having himself examined a 
good paper cast of the Bavian inscription there mentioned. The most valuable 
advance made in reference to phonetic reading is the rectification of the name of 
one of the gods, which has been conjecturally given as Yav, or Hivil, or Aben. 
Colonel Rawlinson has ascertained that the god in question is neither of those 
mentioned, but Phal, or Phul. This enables him to read the native name of the 
monarch whose reign closed the old dynasty of Assyria, the Sardanapalus of 
ancient Greek history, and the hero of more than one modern drama, whose mag- 
nificent suicide followed upon his defeat by his revolted subjects and Aryan ene- 
mies. The name is read Phallukh, equivalent to the @adwx of the Septuagint, 
the Pul of the English version of the Bible. The monograms compbdsing this 
name have already received more than one conjectural phonetic solution, but the 
proposers have spoken with much doubt of their own readings, The appropriation 
now made by the Colonel is very satisfactory, inasmuch as it accords with the 
reading of the name in the Septuagint, and almost exactly with that of Belochus, 
the eighteenth king of the Greek list of Eusebius, the contemporary of Perseus, 
the Aryan eponym, just as Phallukh, the contemporary of Arbaces, the first Aryan 
monarch whose name reached the ears of the Greeks, is the eighteenth king on the 
list derived from the inscriptions, The date, also, as inferred from the inscrip- 
tious, agrees with the commencement of Ptolemy’s Canon, 747 B.c., when Baby- 
lonia asserted her independence of, or at least a nearer equality with, the hitherto 
paramount Assyria; and it is further to be noticed, that Tiglath-Pileser II., who 
followed Pul, or Phallukh, is evidently a new and intrusive king, who never in 
his inscriptions makes any mention of his family and ancestors, the invariable 
custom of his predecessors on the throne. Four names are given on the list, 
which Colonel Rawlinson has no doubt are more ancient than those given on the 
Tiglath-Pileser cylinder, from the curious admixture of Assyrian and Babylonian 
writing used in their names,—a mixture which was never found afterwards, The 
Colonel thinks the reading of one of the names is Amraphal, the god Phal. This 
would be a very interesting identification with the Amraphel, king of Shinar, of 
the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. The epoch of Amraphel corresponds perfectly 
with the date inferrible from the inscription; and the reading rests on as fair a 
foundation as we can expect in the preseut state of the inquiry. 


A new palace has been found at Nineveh, in the mound of Kouyunjik, of which 
Colonel Rawlinson reports in the following terms:—‘ A most beautiful palace has 
been recently discovered at Nineveh, belonging to the son of Esar-Haddon. The 
sculptures are infinitely superior in variety of subject, in artistic treatment, and in 
skill and delicacy of execution, to everything which has been before found. The 
palace, also, is of great extent, containing, perhaps, five hundred sculptured slabs, 
and the marbles are generally in a good state of preservation.’ 

In another letter he adds :—‘ The new palace is by far the most magnificent 
thing yet discovered in Assyria. Each hall, rooin, and passage is devoted to a 
separate subject, and where the series is complete, and the sculpture is well pre- 
served, as not unfrequently happens, the series are of extraordinary interest. In 
fact, the variety of subject, artistic grouping and treatment, high relief, richness 
of detail, and delicacy of execution, entitle the palace to be reckoned the chef- 
d’ceuvre of Assyrian art. Some of the pavement slabs are most superb, and the 
animals, trees, and flowers, even the human figures, are much more natural and 
free from conventionalities than in any of the earlier palaces. There are between 
two and three hundred sculptured slabs already uncovered, and not above one-half 
of the palace is yet explored. Colossal bulls and lions there are none, but mon- 
sters, centaurs, hippogryphs, &c., there are as many as you please. At one of the 
entrances there are a pair of round ornamental pedestals, which certainly sup- 
ported columns; but as there are no remains of such columns, they must have 
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been formed, I suppose, of wood. On one slab there is a city with a double wall, 
and within a temple, faced with a row of columns supported on the backs of ani- 
mals, On another there is a mound, on the top of which is a castle, and to give 
more extent to the upper platform a causeway is run out from the top of the 
masonry, with sharp-pointed arches stretching down the side of the mound.’ 

The Committee of the Assyrian Excavation Fund have published a Report, 
from which we extract the following :—‘ As the grant voted for the Assyrian ex- 
cavations carried on by the Trustees of the British Museum is on the point of 
being exhausted, and as the artist in their employment is incapacitated on account 
of his health from making any drawings of these highly important discoveries, 
Colonel Rawlinson suggests that, under these circumstances, the Committee should 
direct Mr. Loftus and Mr. Boutcher to fix themselves at Mosul for the summer, 
and thus turn this new discovery to the best account. The Committee have not 
hesitated to act on this suggestion. Mr. Loftus and his companion have been 
directed to conform to Colonel Rawlinson’s instructions, and to proceed to the 
ruins of Nineveh as soon as the season for excavating in Southern Babylonia shall 
come toa close. The Committee feel confident that the most important results 
will be afforded by the new discoveries at Kouyunjik, and that the labours of their 
artist in this new field will enable them to publish invaluable illustrations of the 
history, chronology, and art of ancient Assyria. The Committee take this oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the subscribers to the progress recently made in 
the decyphering of the inscriptions, which comprise the identification of all the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in the Bible—of many of those whose names occur ia 
profane history—extending the chronology of Assyria to a period of about two 
thousand years before Christ. An almost perfect series of the names of the 
ancient kings of Assyria has also been discovered, and numerous illustrations of 
the sacred Scriptures, of the highest interest. Further researches and excavations 
are alone wanted to render complete this most extraordinary restoration of the 
history, arts, manners, and chronology of a uation no less important for the posi- 
tion it held amongst the empires of antiquity, than for its intimate connection with 
the Jewish people. The Committee therefore appeal with confidence to the public 
for additional funds, to enable them to —— in carrying through a work 
which has been so successfully commenced, which promises results of such vast 
importance to the illustration of sacred history, and the prosecution of which has 
hitherto proved so creditable to the British nation.’ 





LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the Ethnological Society, March 15th, a paper was read by Mr. J. Kennedy, 
‘On the probable Origin of the American Indians, with particular reference to the 
Caribs,” The writer showed that the Americans were of the same race evidently 
as the Mongolians, and therefore that they had undoubtedly come from Asia, and 
that only comparatively recently, after Asia and the Asiatic Islands had become 
fully peopled. He judged this might have been about 2000 years before the 
Spanish conquests, and quoted an opinion of Acosta to the same effect. He then 
combated the opinions of Robertson, Dr. Latham, and others, who had held the 
theory of particular localities, through which they had passed from Asia to 
America, contending that they had come generally in small bands, and as fugi- 
tives, from different parts of Asia to different parts of America, at different times, 
and in different stages of semi-civilization or barbarism. He showed that the 
Indians inhabiting the parts of America on the east, now forming the United 
States and the British Provinces, came from Tartary and Siberia, and those on the 
western side from the eastern and southern shores of Asia. The inhabitants of 
South America he thought clearly traceable to the Polynesians. The semi- 
civilization of Mexico and Peru he thought derived from Southern Asia, but the 
ancient civilization of Yucatan and Central America to have been distinct, and of 
probably Pheenician origin ; on which he pronounced his opinion with less hesi- 
tation, as having personally inspected some of the ruined cities in those countries. 
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He fully admitted the fact historically, not only of the Northmen having visited 
America many years previously to Columbus, but that various stragglers might 
have reached the New World, in accordance with the Welsh and Irish traditions. 
He had no doubt of the Phenicians having done so, from the notices scattered 
through ancient writers of lands on the other side the ocean. Finally, he con- 
tended that even African tribes had crossed over, and especially the Caribs, from 
whose physical and moral characteristics, manners, customs, and language, he 
showed a number of strong analogies in support of his arguments. He concluded 
by denouncing the doctrine of a distinct creation of the human species in America, 
as being inconsistent with experience, and therefore as being unphilosophical, as 
well as contrary to the sacred records. 


M. de Saulcy’s Discoveries.—In the notice of the first meeting of the Palestine 
Archeological Association (p. 252, Vol. VI.), we gave a brief abstract of a paper 
communicated by the Chevalier Van de Velde, of Utrecht, throwing very serious 
discredit on the well-known published archeological discoveries of M. de Saulcy, 
We now lay the Chevalier’s communication before our readers in detail :— 

‘It is a lamentable truth, that most people are inclined too readily to accept 
whatever is strange and wonderful; and, on the other hand, can hardly be brought 
to believe the simple and unadorned truth. I have often experienced this in 
common conversation. When, for instance, speaking of the Kast or West, you 
tell the company that people in those regions eat and drink, sleep and wake, just 
as in the rest of the world, you are hardly given credit to. But begin about some 
wonderful tiger-fighting, and see at once how mouths are opened, and every one is 
full of attention. I was lately at an evening party, where a dozen persons were 
met round a tea-table. The conversation turned upon the East Indies, and soon 
the animals of these regions came to be talked of. I spoke about the poisonous 
cobra di capella, about the harmless ularsava, &c.; but I wonder whether the 
people believed me. “Is it, then, not true,” said the fair one who presided at the 
tea-table, “‘ that serpents are found in these countries as thick as this table?” 

‘ Now, this predilection for the wonderful has caused, within these few months, 
a book to find circulation, and some amount of success with the public, in a manner 
that ought to make every sound mind stand amazed. I refer to the “ Journey of 
M. de Saulcy,” which lately was honoured with a notice in the columns of a lead- 
ing journal. 

‘I know the book, Within these few weeks I have perused both the French 
and English editions with great attention, as I had some reason to do, When in 
Paris, in October, 1851, on my way to Palestine, M. de Sanley had just laid his 
marvellous accounts of his extraordinary expedition before the Institute of France. 
However, the l:arned gentlemen of the Institute are not so easily carried away. 
M. de Quatremere attacked M. de Saulcy furiously ; other scientific men did so 
more gently. I found these discussions hard and unpleasant. But the subject was 
one of importance. Accordingly, I saw M. de Sauley, and also his friend, M. 
Martin de St. Vivien; I told them that I was about to start for the Holy Land, 
and that I should like to go and verify M. de Saulcy’s discoveries. My proposal 
was gladly received. M. de Saulcy kindly allowed me to take a tracing of his 
manuscript map of the Dead Sea, and M. Martin de St. Vivien gave me the iden- 
tical geographical desiderata and instructions with which he had provided M, de 
Saulcy. 

‘In the course of my exploring tour in Palestine, I came upon the localities 
where M. de Sauley fancies he has made his chief discovery,—namely, the southern 
shores of the Dead Sea, It is from this place that the French traveller has brought 
us the news of his having found four of the five cities mentioned in Genesis xiv., 
namely, Sodom, Adamah, Zeboim, and Zoar; whilst he alleges to have found the 
ruins of Gomorrha at the north-western extremity of the lake. What I myself 
found in that district (anything but ruins) I communicated to M. de Sauley, on 
my return from the Holy Land. But, as was to be feared, these communications 
have been put aside; and the world is now told a story how these five cities have 
been found by M. de Saulcy ;—not to speak of a host of other discoveries of Bi- 
blical towns,—ard, to crown all, the very tombs of the Kings of Judah, on the 
north side of Jerusalem; out of which the French traveller carried off a sarco- 
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phagus, which now, with marvellous assumption, is exhibited in the Gallery of the 
Louvre, as nothing less than the identical sarcophagus of King David himself! 

‘Here, then, is food for the lovers of the strange and wonderful! But I have 
often asked myself, ought the world to be deceived in this way? Of course not. 
But it was another question whether J was called upon to point out the errors of 
M. de Saulcy; and it is only with great reluctance that I now venture upon the 
work of refutation. Doubtless, the fabulous book of M. de Saulcy will be weighed 
and tested by men of science. Already, M. Isambert has analysed a part of it in 
the “ Bulletin de la Société de Geographie de Paris”’ for October last, and in the 
following numbers. The Dead Sea, also, and the tombs of the kings will be 
scientifically reviewed. Whoever reads this paper of M. de Isambert’s will see 
that M. de Sauley’s “ Journey”’ is full of error from beginning to end. But, with 
regard to his so-called discoveries, who shall contradict him, but he who has fol- 
lowed his track step by step? Learned men may say that it is not probable that 
M. de Saulcy should have found ruins in such or such a place; nevertheless, who 
can assert that his discoveries are fables? M. de Sauley might rightly answer his 
opponents :—‘‘ You have not been on the spot; how, then, can you know I have 
seenornot?” ‘Therefore, | consider it of importance to give my testimony in this 
affair. I shall not enter into a scientific analysis ; this M. Isambert has done with 
a masterly hand; | only make, at present, a few remarks, which I hope will be 
intelligible to all. My map of the Holy Land, the result of my survey, will soon 
be published, and tell its own tale. If any one choose, he may compare it with 
the flighty accounts of M. de Sauley. I may also say, that the following few 
remarks are taken from my ‘ Journey in Palestine,” now in the press; and which, 
for the importance of the thing, are allowed to appear now. 

‘The discovery of the five condemned cities rests, with M, de Sauley, upon the 
finding of Sodom, Once having discovered the site of Sodom, he builds upon this 
his theories. Of course, Zoar cannot be far off; and so, likewise, with the other 
cities, Gomorrha, however, he finds at the north-western extremity of the Dead 
Sea; a circumstance which appears rather strange in the matter. But M. de 
Saulcy knows how to handle it. We shall not detain ourselves with this, but shall 
turn our attention to the Sodom discoveries. 

‘ According to the custom of the country, M. de Sauley had made a contract 
with a certain sheik, Abou Dahouk, a Bedouin chief, who, with his tribe, inhabits 
the south-western vicinity of the Dead Sea. With this sheik, and a numerous 
escort of Bedouins, he journeyed along the south-western shore of the Dead Sea; 
and it is from the sheik’s own mouth that M. de Saulcy is enlightened. Who this 
Abou Dahouk is, the reader may see from the narratives of De Bertou, and Robin- 
son and Smith. I, also, had no small experience of this arch robber. In the nar- 
rative of my travels, I have given a minute description of a two days’ stay in his 
camp. Abou Dahouk is of the same nature as his fellow Bedouins, Show him 
that you are anxious to recognise in every stone squared off by the hand of nature 
a piece of antiquity ; excite his covetousuess by presenting him continually with 
piastres, whenever he shows you something that he calls a ruin; and you may be 
certain that he will show you ruins (khurbets) every quarter of an hour, with 
names and surnames; if not near you, then, at all events, atadistance. This is the 
reason that, in those regions of the Bedouins, one hears of so many names mentioned 
by some travellers, which other travellers are never able to refind. I myself have 
repeatedly detected my Bedouin guides in telling me stories. To lie is, as it were, 
daily bread among them ; and nothing but a close cross-questioning is sufficient to 
bring out the truth. Nor must it be supposed that these Bedouins have much 
knowledge of ancient history, or care at all about the correctness of tradition. 
Like all other travellers, save M. de Sauley, I have found them most ignorant and 
indifferent about such things, Piastres and ghazis are all the Bedouin cares for. 
Is it any wonder then, that M. de Saulcy, after having spoiled Abou Dahouk by 
his continual presents, should be deceived by this fellow? Certainly the sharp 
eye of the robber-chief has well discerned the weak side of his traveller. 

‘Under these circumstances, then, the caravan of M. de Sauley proceeds along 
the salt mountain,—the Djebel-Usdoum of the Arabs,—at the south-western side 
of the Dead Sea, A heap of stones, already seen and mentioned by Seetsen and 
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Robinson (“ Biblical Researches,” II., 482), attracts the notice of the French tra- 
veller. He is deeply impressed with it. His imagination gets excited, and he 
forthwith recognises in these stones a part of the buildings of the burnt city. 
These are his words :—‘ By ten o’clock, we pass close by a hillock, fifteen yards 
in diameter, covered with large rough stones, that look as if they had been burnt, 
aud which constituted, at some remote and unascertainable period, a part of a 
round structure immediately commanding the shore. The sea is only thirty yards 
off to our left, and the mountain side not more than twenty in the opposite direc- 
tion. The sight of this building impresses me strongly; and my thoughts revert 
to Sodom, I question Abou Dahouk: ‘ What is that? ‘ Qasr-Qadim (‘an 
aucient castle’) is the answer. ‘The name? ‘ Redjom-el-Mezorrhai’ (‘The 
heap of fallen stones ’).”’ P 

‘Now enthusiasm darkens M. de Saulcy’s understanding. ‘ For myself,” he 
says, ‘*I entertain no doubt that I see before me the ruins of a building which was 
anciently a part of Sodom. The sheik, Abou Dahouk, is very explicit on this 
point. When I ask him, “ Where was the town of Sodom?” he answers me, 
“Here!” “ And did this ruin belong to the condemned city ?”—“ Assuredly. 
“ Are there other vestiges of Sodom ?”—“ Yes; there area great many.” ‘‘ Where 
are they ?”’--“ There and there,” and he points to the extremity of the salt moun- 
tain, which we have just wound along, and the plain, planted with acacias, ex- 
tending to the foot of the mountain towards the Ouad-ez-Zouerah.” 

‘Upon this information of Abou Dahouk, M. de Saulcy builds a whole system 
of cities. Zoar, so he reasons, cannot be far off. Some days later, he passes by 
the same road, and enters the Wadi-es-Zuweirah. This name corresponds some- 
what with Zoar. He knows that Irby and Mangles, Seetsen and Lynch, have 
found the ruins of Zoar at the entrance of the Wadi-Kerak, at the northern bay 
of the south-eastern peninsula of the Dead Sea: and this contradicts his discovery. 
M. de Sauley, therefore, sets to work to overthrow the accounts of these travellers, 
and also of Holy Writ, taking the precaution, however, to quote the Scriptures 
along with such comments of his own, as to make them appear to plead in his 
favour. For instance, the Scriptures most distinctly place Zoar in Moab ; but, for 
the sake of bringing his Zuweirah of the opposite coast within the territory of 
Moab, he draws the boundaries of Moab right across the centre of the provinces 
of Judah and Simeon. So, also, he wishes to place Adamah high and far in the 
mountains of the wilderness of Judah. He sees there a place of a somewhat vol- 
canic appearance, which Abou Dahouk calls Souk-et-Thaemeh, and which he 
decides at once is Adamah. Zeboim he finds in the heart of Moab, And, finally, 
in order to put a seal of truth upon his discoveries, he calls in the testimony of his 
four young, joyful-hearted, French companions. But how absurd is this! The 
traveller has, of his own accord, ensnared himself in the errors, which, wittingly 
or unwittingly, he presents to the world. With the Bedouins of the same Abou 
Dahouk, I visited the Saracenic ruin of Es-Zuweirah, which is nothing more than 
the remains of a small castle upon a white chalky rock of 150 feet in height, in 
the bottom of an extinct crater, between four and five miles distance from the 
south-western shore of the Dead Sea, From thence, I went through the Wadi-es- 
Zuweirah, and crossed the plain which M. de Saulcy takes to be the plain of 
Sodom, and where he says he found a number of rows of large stones, which he 
believed to be the ruins of Sodom. 

‘Dr. Robinson, in his “ Biblical Researches,” has fully shown that Zoar has 
nothing in common with Es-Zuweirah; and, with regard to these rows of large 
stones,--yes, I have seen them; but I have also recognised them to be merely 
stones,—brought down by the winter torrents, which empty themselves into this 
plain, from the surrounding mountains! It is well known how winter streams, 
when carrying along stones, wood, or other objects, over a level surface, leave such 
things behind in long rows after they have subsided, 

‘Robinson and Smith, not to speak of other travellers, have also passed across 
this plain; and, indeed, were I to mistrust my own eyes, I would have perfect 
confidence in the eagle-eyed scrutiny of the American travellers, whom the ruins 
of Sodom (if there had been any) would not have escaped. In the narrative of my 
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journey I have endeavoured to show clearly where the destroyed cities were 
situated. ‘The work will soon appear, and I take the liberty, therefore, to refer to 
it for further details. 

‘In fine, the heap of stones (Um-Mzéghel), which I have noticed as well as M. 
de Sauley, has nothing in common with the ruins of a city, much less of the city 
of Sodom. And the other so-called ruins, in the plain at the northern extremity 
of the salt mountain, are natural stones from the surrounding mountains, carried 
down thither by the winter torrents. Zuweirah, in the hollow of the mountains 
near the west coast, cannot possibly be the Zoar of the Bible, which belonged to 
the east coast, the land of Moab. Adamah and Zeboim lie in the Siddim valley, 
not in the mountains of Judah and Moab; and, finally, to find Gomorrah at more 
than fifty English miles’ distance from Sodom is in perfect contradiction to Holy 
Writ. 

‘After having found out in loco, the errors of M. de Sauley, with regard to 
Zuweirah and the salt mountain, I did not expose myself to a difficult expedition, 
to search after M. de Saulcy’s other cities. I felt perfectly satisfied by the trial I 
had made; and I believe the public will feel satisfied too. To inquire into the 
productions of a fancy so lively and so little conscientious as that of the author of 
the ‘‘ Voyage & (not autour de) la Mer Morte” is almost more than they are worth.’ 
A copy of the learned Chevalier’s map was produced, on which the tracks of his 
excursions were delineated,— Literary Gazette, 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, April 11th—1. A communication was made by 
Frederick Hetley, Esq., regarding some stamped terra cottas found by him among 
the ruins of Palmyra, and specimens of which, as well as an enlarged drawing, 
were exhibited to the Society. The reliefs represented two personages, apparently 
male and female, seated on a sofa, like a Roman victinium, and both wearing 
head-dresses not unlike some modern Asiatic crowns. Others represented the 
busts of the same personages, 2. A communication was read by Dr. William 
Camps, ‘On the Intellectual Character and Habits of the Arabians, as for the 
most part displayed in the Makamat of Al Hariri of Basra.’ Dr. Camps remarked 
of the Makamat of Al Hariri, that it is a work which contains a great deal of 
information relating to the moral, social, and intellectual habits of that most 
ancient race, the Arabians. Dr, Camps referred to their cognate origin with the 
Hebrews by descent from the Jewish patriarch Abraham, observing that the 
author of one of the most beautiful specimens of contemplative poetry now extant, 
familiarly known to us as the book of Job, was more Arabian than Jewish by his 
birth. He then gave a brief sketch of the well-known physical character of the 
Arabs, referring at the same time to their social relations towards each other, and 
towards visitors or strangers amongst them. He then gave an historical account 
of the origin and progress of the Muhammadan kingdom, people, and religion, 
dwelling more particularly upon those records of the Muhammadans which relate 
to the cultivation of literature, science, and art amongst this people during the 
tule of the Khalifs, many of whom were mentioned by the author, especially such 
of them as were known to have made themselves distinguished by their patronage 
of men of science and literature, as well as by their promotion and extension of 
learning throughout their dominions. Dr. Camps quoted Mr. Preston’s trans- 
lation of the Makamat of Al Hariri as giving the signification of the word Maka- 
mat as primarily signifying a place where one stands upright, and hence the place 
where one is at any time; next it is used metonymically to denote the persons 
assembled in any place; and finally, by another transition, the discourses delivered 
or conversations held in any such assembly. These productions of Al Hariri are 
considered as the most elegant compositions in Arabic literature, and in the 
preface to Mr. Preston’s translation this testimony is amply confirmed, as thus: 
‘Nor are these appellations unmerited. In elaborate execution and correctness 
of style the Makamat are perhaps unrivalled. They have always been regarded 
in the East as models of accuracy ; and the design with which they were written 
was purely literary, namely, to display the vast resources of the Arabian language, 
to exemplify the most difficult methods of composition, and to embody in a series 
of rhythmical and metrical anecdotes all the refinements of grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, history, and tradition that the author’s extensive learning could supply.’ 
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Several passages from some of the Makamat, as rendered by Professor Preston, 
were referred to and read by Dr. Camps, as illustrating the peculiar mental and 
social habits and practices of the Arabians. 


We extract the following from ‘Specimens of Greek Lyric Poets,’ by the Rev. 
James Donaldson, M.A., Edinburgh :— 

‘St. Paul makes mention not only of psalms, but of hymns and odes (Eph. vy, 
19; Col. iii. 16); so that in his time the Christians had begun to pour forth their 
feelings in songs of their own. Antiphonal singing is mentioned in the celebrated 
letter of Pliny (Epp. x. 97); and writers after him that refer to the service of the 
Church allude to this part of the worship. 

‘ The first specimen of a Greek Christian hymn, as far as I know, is the psalm 
of the Naassenes or Nahasenes, given in the recently found book of Hippolytus, 
p. 122. It is written, as the editor Emanuel Miller remarks, in logacedic ana- 
pestics ; but it is in such a corrupt state, and so little is known of the doctrines 
of the sect, that not much sense can be made out of it. Perhaps there was never 
much sense in it. 

‘ The next specimens we have are attributed to Clemens Alexandrinus, and are 
given in this selection, Several Christian poems are also published in the Antho- 
logy ; and a whole book is devoted to the epigrams of the celebrated Gregory of 
Nazianzum, who was also the author of the Xpiords mdoxwv, a famous tragedy, 
mentioned by Milton in his prefac- to Samson Agonistes, 

‘ The principal hymn writers to the Christian Church were Synesius and Cos- 
mas.* Synesius of Cyrene flourished in the commencement of the fifth century, 
and Cosmas in the eighth century. The hymns of Cosmas, the whole of which 
have not yet been published, are not written in metre; and this seems to have 
been the case with almost all the hymns of the ancient Greek Church. In the 
services of the present Greek Church hymns are still used, but they are not 
metrical. A kind of rhythm is often clearly distinguishable in them.’ 


At the Royal Society of Literature, May 24th, Mr. Vaux read extracts froma 
letter just received from Colonel Rawlinson, C.B., dated Bagdad, April 6th, 
announcing his discovery of the names of Seleucus and Antiochus the Great upon 
some cuneiform tablets lately procured by Mr. Loftus at Warka, in Southern 
Babylonia, where he has been employed by the Assyrian Excavation Society in 
making further researches. Colonel Kawlinson expresses his hope and his belief 
that this is only the commencement of yet greater discoveries, and that he will, in 
all probability, find ere very long considerable remains of Greek Asiatic history 
which have been hitherto either wholly lost, or have come down to us in a very 
fragmentary state. Mr, Davies read an elaborate paper ‘On the Evil Eye,’ in 
which he traced with great care and erudition the various customs connected with 
this superstition through Jewish, Greek, and Roman history, down to the existing 
practices in modern Italy. 


Dr. Wetzstein, Prussian Consul at Damas, who had already enriched the Royal 
Library of Berlin with several mss., has made another large purchase of Arab 
documents nearly five hundred in number.— Gentleman’s Magazine, June. 


Signor Sigli has discovered in Florence Galileo’s Commentaries on Dante, 
which were supposed to have been lost. They are in the autograph of the phi- 
losopher.— Jbid. 


At the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, on May 8th, was read a paper entitled 
‘ Notices of Two Catalogues of a Monastic Library.’ These volumes are pre- 
served in the Library of Jesus College. The oldest of them is probably of about 
the date of 1142, and the other anterior to 1200. They represent the books to 
have been arranged in stalls, designated by the letters of the alphabet, and the 
classing seems to have been made partly in reference to individual authors ; for 
instance, the works of St. Augustine are in one stall, of Bede in another. Their 
early date is marked specially by the absence from them of any books connected 
with the schoolmen.— bid. 





* Perhaps no one wrote so many as Ephraem.—Ep. J.S. L. 
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The Second and Third Parts of Fritzsche and Grimm's ‘ Kurzgefasstes Exege- 
tisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen des Alten Testaments’ (Leipzig, 1853), 
have appeared containing the Exposition of Tobit, Judith, and the First Book of 
the Maccabees. The whole work will be completed in six parts. 


The Rev. J. Hordesh, of Rupert’s House, one hundred miles east of Moose, Canada 
West, thus writes :—‘ A very large number of Indians assemble here during the 
summer, ‘Their desire to be instructed is very great. Mr. Gladman’s two daugh- 
ters acquired the syllabic characters during my stay with them, and, since my 
departure, have shown great zeal in instructing the Indians to read. I left with 
them the syllabic characters on a large scale, and nine chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, which I had written in the same characters while there...... Having 
now had a good trial of the syllabic system, I cannot but consider it as one of the 
most effective means ever adopted to instruct these children of the forest. Their 
time at the several posts throughout the country is very short, and little could be 
done if the old way of spelling were adopted ; but with this the Indian, if there 
be much intelligence in him, may become acquainted in a few days. He is raised 
more than a single step; he rejoices in his new acquirement ; after a few attempts 
he finds himself able to communicate with friends at a distance, by letter, if they, 
too, have been favoured in a similar manner; on joining his companions in the 
forest, or the plain, he commences to instruct them ; but what is better than all, 
he can take from his bosom his little book, and, while they gaze with wonder, 
can read, so as they are able to understand, of the unspeakable riches of redeem- 
ing love. —Missionary Register, May, 1854. 

A new edition of seven thousand copies of the Tahitian Testament, revised by 
the missionaries, has been put to press on the application of the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society. There have been granted to the London Missionary 
Society, five thousand copies on hand in this country, of a former edition of the 
Tahitian Testament, to be forwarded for immediate distribution and use, chiefly 
among the schools. The last Survey of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
mentioned that five thousand copies of the first edition of the whole Bible in the 
Rarotongan language had been sent off by the Missionary Ship John Williams. 
An edition of ten thousand copies of the New Testament in the Tongan language 
has been completed, and placed at the disposal of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
for the use of their missionaries in the Friendly Islands An edition of five 
thousand copies of the Testament in the Feejee language is passing through the 
press.— Ibid, 

A Feejeean and English Dictionary has been completed and published, and an 
English and Feejeean Dictionary is near completion.— Ibid. 


We earnestly invite the attention of our fellow-Christians to an article in the 
‘Times’ and other papers, bearing the title of ‘An Appeal on behalf of the 
famishing Jews in the Holy Land.’ We should be glad to quote largely from the 
deeply affecting documents which it brings before us, and sincerely hope that 
many of those whose hearts are set on the spiritual welfare of Israel, will be found 
among the contributors to a fund for the relief of distress so pathetically, and, we 
believe, so truly described in the communications addressed to Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore from Jerusalem, Zafed, Tiberigs, and Hebron, and urged with so much 
affection by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi in London, who will receive contri- 
butions at No. 4, Crosby Square. It is almost impossible to select one paragraph, 
where all are so telling on our hearts’ best sympathies. The following is but a 
specimen :—‘ The compass of human language is too restricted for us adequately 
to proclaim the unhappy condition of our community, The elements have made 
a compact with the legion of human ills to pour on us the vials of desolation. 
Israel hath waxen very low, even to the dust. By day one universal cry ascends, 
“Give us bread!’ and the nightfall re-echoes “Give us bread!” ’—Jewish Herald. 

Despatches and private letters have been received at the Foreign Office an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of Dr. Barth in that renowned city (Timbuctoo). Dr. Barth 
left Kuka at the end of Nov. 1852, and, after much perseverance, entered Tim- 
buctoo on the 7th of September, 1853, the distance being about 2000 miles. The 
city of Timbuctoo, which to reach has been the life’s ambition of so many tra- 
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vellers, is placed by Dr. Barth in 18° 3' 30" to 18° 4' 5" north latitude, and 1° 45! 
west longitude, Greenwich. Its form is that of a triangle; it is closely built of 
houses mostly of clay and stone, many with handsome and tasteful fronts. The 
population is estimated at 20,000 souls, Dr. Barth found the market of Tim- 
buctoo, celebrated as the centre of the North African caravan trade, of less extent 
than that of Kano, but the merchandise of superior quality and of greater value, 
He has obtained a complete imana from the Sheikh for any English traders who 
may wish to visit Timbuctoo, Dr. Barth was not aware of the succour despatched 
from this country under Dr. Vogel, on receipt of the intelligence of the death of 
Dr. Overweg. tters from Dr. Vogel, dated November 16, 1853, announce his 
safe arrival to within seventeen days’ journey of Lake Tsad. The last portion of 
his journey had been very difficult, on account of the utter barrenness of the 
country traversed, but complete success had attended the travellers; they had 
reached a more fertile region, and were hastening onwards towards the shores of 
that fine central lake, on the waters of which the British flag may even now be 
seen, thanks to the energy and zeal of their predecessors. Thus far all had gone 
well. The Bornuese prince, the leader and protector of the caravan, had now the 
full esteem and confidence of the travellers, and the Tibbus also, through whose 
country their route lies, had received them kindly, and their chief had entered 
into satisfactory arrangements with Dr. Vogel for the transmission of his future 
letters from Lake Tsad. . 


The journals of Mons in Belgium record the discovery at Elonges near that 
place of some Roman ruins which appear curious. It is, however, not yet known, 
it is said, whether they are the remains of a fortified camp, of baths, or of a vast 
piscina. What, however, is certain is, that the Romans were for a long time 
established at Elonges; and it is asserted by the Belgians that the inhabitants of 
that village who have intermarried amongst themselves preserve to this day, ina 
remarkable degree, the Roman features and bearing. Elonges was a military 
station of considerable importance in the Gallic wars, 


There is at present before the public the case of the Rev. Dr. Kitto, for whom 
an appeal is made for aid in consequence of his being laid aside from literary 
labour by paralysis. At a meeting held the other day at Edinburgh, Sir John 
Macneill, formerly the British envoy at the court of Persia, said that he had 
twenty years since made Dr, Kitto’s acquaintance in the East, and that he was 
well acquainted with his literary career ever since. Sir John Macneill stated to 
the meeting, regarding Dr. Kitto, the following facts: Relying upon his own 
exertions for the maintenance of his household, and the education of a family of 
nine children, the oldest of whom it is believed is not yet twenty years of age, and 
struck down by repeated shocks of palsy, he has now no income but a pension of 
100/. a-year bestowed on him by the Queen, which of course terminates with his 
own life,—unfortunately most precarious. If anything should befall him, his 
family would be left without the means of subsistence. A hope has been held out 
that, with perfect rest from intellectual exertion for some years, aided by change 
of air, his life may not only be prolonged, but his powers of active exertion and 
usefulness restored. But the means of acting upon this advice are wanting. 
Surely it cannot be fitting that a man so distinguished, who has rendered to the 
community services so valuable, should be left to sink under the weight of anxiety 
for his family, or left without the means of following the only course that holds 
out a prospect of amendment in his health, or even of prolonging his life. His 
circumstances are altogether peculiar,—unlike those of any other literary man. 
His case stands quite alone, and his claims are so irresistible that, if the cireum- 
stances were generally known, it cannot be doubted that those who have derived 
pleasure and advantage from his works would readily contribute to rescue him 
from difficulties and anxieties which have arisen from no fault of his own, but 
which, on the contrary, are the consequence of disease, apparently induced by 


efforts to do his duty,—too strenuous and too long continued.— Literary Gazette, 
May 6th. 


At the Royal Geographical Society, June 19, among other papers, two were 
read. 1. A late Tour to Medina and Mecca, made by Lieut. R. Burton, with 
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route from Yambo on the Red Sea. Condensed by Sir G. Wilkinson. 2. Journey 
from Cairo to Jerusalem, via Suez, Mount Sinai, Akabi, and Hebron. By the late 
Professor G. Wallin, of Finland, translated by Dr. Shaw. 


The Atheneum of June 24th contains a paper by Miss Fanny Corbaux on the 
‘Physical Geography of the Exodus,’ 


The Asiatic Society of France held its annual sitting at Paris a few days ago, 
under the presidency of M. Reynaud, member of the Institute. M. Mobl, the 
secretary, read a report on the labours of the Society during the past year; M. 
Adrien de Longperier then read a paper ‘On some Syrian, Assyrian, Chaldean, 
and Persian antiquities recently added to the museum of the Louvre.’ 


The Assyrian Excavation Society seems likely to obtain important aid in the 
provinces as well as in London. Recently a meeting was held in Manchester, with 
the President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in the chair, for the 
purpose of promoting the excavations at Nineveh, under the direction of Mr. 
Loftus and Mr. Boutcher, when a considerable addition was made to the fund, 


In the press, Christianity in Turkey ; a brief Historic Sketch of the Armenian 
Race and Church, with some Account of their Doctrines, Rites, &c. By Rev. 
G. H. O. Dwight, Constantinople. Cr. 8vo. 


The Rev. R. Scott, known to literature chiefly as author, along with Mr. Liddell, 
of the ‘ Greek Lexicon,’ has been elected to the vacant office of Master of Balliol, 
Oxford. Mr. Scott has a distinguished name as a scholar, and will doubtless 
strive to sustain the high position held by Balliol College as a seat of classical 
learning. 

Shortly, the Book of Psalms ; a new Translation, with Notes Critical and Expla- 
natory. By the late John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Henderson, D.D. 8vo. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery, including Selections 
from his Correspondence and Conversations, by John Holland and James Everett. 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof. By W. Lee, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


In the press, by the Camden Society, the Domesday of St. Paul’s, London, 
which has been delayed by the illness of the editor, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hale ; and the Extent of the Lands held in England by the Knights Templars, 
edited by the Rev. L. B. Larking. 


In the press, Charges of the late Right Rev. John Kaye, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Collected and republished in one volume 8vo. 


Also, Christian Seasons: a Series of Poems. Advent—Christmas— Lent— 
Easter—Whitsuntide—and Allhallowtide. In sm. 8vo. 


Shortly, the Autobiography of the late Rev. William Jay, with Reminiscences 
of some distinguished Contemporaries, Selections from his Correspondence, 
Literary Remains, &c. Edited by George Redford, LL.D., and John Angel 
James. One volume 8vo. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLISH. 


Adams (H. C.)—A New Edition of the Greek Text of the Gospels. With 
Prolegomena, Notes, &c, Part I—St. Matthew. Crown 8vo. pp. 136. 2s. 6d. 


American Bible Union—The Second Epistle of Peter, John, Jude, and Reve- 
lations. With Notes. pp. 253. 4to. 5s. 


Baylee (Rev. J.), D.D.—Inspiration and Revelation. Small 8vo. 


Brewster (Sir David)—More Worlds than One ; the Creed of the Philosopher 
and the Hope of the Christian. Fep. 8vo. 


Brown (Rev. W.)—History of the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Heathen, from the Reformation to the Present Time. 3rd edition. 3vols. 8vo. pp. 1600. 36s. 


Calderon (Rev. Juan)—Friendly Discussions with my Priest. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


Candlish (Rev. R. 8.), D.D.—Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theological 
Essays. Crown 8vo. pp. 483. 6s. 


Caswall (Rev. Henry)—The Western World Revisited. 6s. 


Churton (Archdeacon)—The Book of Psalms, in English Verse, and in 
Measures suited for Sacred Music. 7s. 6d. 


Coleman (L.)—Historical Text-Book and Atlas of Biblical Geography. 4to. 
(Philadelphia.) Maps. 


Condensed Notes on Scripture; selected from the MSS. of the late Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. 8vo. 


Darling (J.)—Cyclopedia Bibliographica: a Library Manual of Theological 
and General Literature, Imp. 8vo. pp. 1664. 2I. 12s, 6d. 


D’Aubigné (J. H. Merle)—The Authority of God. 12mo. pp. 290. 4s. 6d, 
De Burgh (W.)}—Early Prophecies of the Redeemer. 8vo. 5s. 
Dowding (W. C.), M.A.—Religious Partizanship, and other Papers. 5s. 


Excelsior—Helps to Progress in Religion, Science and Art. Vol. 1. Crown 
8vo, pp. 472. 4s. 


Faraday (M.)—Mental Education. 8vo. 1s. 


Forbes (Rev. John)—Symmetrical Structure of Scripture; or, Scripture 
Parallelism exemplified. 8vo. pp. 352. 88. 6d. 


Gillespie (Rev. W.)—-China and Chinese Missions, 12mo. 5s, 


Gordon (Rev. R.), D.D.—Christ as made known to the Ancient Church. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


Guers (E.)—Irvingism and Mormonism tested by Scripture. 12mo. 2s. 
Herschell (Mrs. Helen 8.)—Memoir of. 1 vol. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Hobkirk (W.)—Calvinism a Barrier to Vital Christianity. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Holy Bible (The), translated from the Latin Vulgate, with useful Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By the late Rev. Geo, Leo Haydock. Royal 4to, 60s, 


Hood (Viscountess) —Sketches of Scripture Female Characters. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Howe (Fisher)—Notes of Travel in Greece, Turkey, and Palestine. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 


Hugo (Rev. T.)—Course of Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. Small 8vo. 6s. 
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Journal of a Deputation sent to the East in 1849 by the Malta Protestant 
College. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1228, 12s. 


Judson (A.)—Life, Character, and Achievements. 12mo. (New York.) 
pp. 451. 


Kingsley (Rev. C.)—National Sermons. 2nd series. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Alexandria and her Schools. Four Lectures. With a 
Preface. Post 8vo. pp. 173. 5s. 


Kirkus (Rev. W.)—Christianity Theoretical and Practical. Post 8vo. pp. 
327. 7s. 





Laing (Rev. David), M.A., F.R.S.—The Oneness of Providence : an Attempt 
to show that the Most High ruleth, 18mo. pp. 170. 1s. 6d. 


Lewin (Thomas)—The Chronology of the New Testament. 8vo. pp. 142. 5s. 


Macintyre (Rev. W.)—Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


Maclean (Rev. Allan)—Monks and Monasteries. Crown 8vo. pp. 212. 2s. 6d. 


Maurice (Rev. F. D.)—The Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second 
Centuries, 8vo, pp. 401. 10s. 6d. 


Neale (F. A.)—Islamism: its Rise and Progress. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Nott (J. C.) and Gliddon (J. K.)—Types of Mankind for Ethnological 
Researches, Royal 8vo, (Philadelphia.) pp. 814. 30s. 


Nourse (J. D.)—God in History; or, the Past and its Legacies, 12mo. 
pp. 310. 


Pearson (Rev. J. N.)—The Days in Paradise; in Six Lectures. 12mo. 
pp. 100. 


Present Times and Future Prospects ; Lectures on Prophecy. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 
Popular Biblical Educator. Vol. 1. 4to. 5s. 6d. 


Psychological Inquiries illustrating the mutual relations of the Physical Orga- 
nization and the Mental Faculties. Fep, 8vo. pp. 264. 5s. 


Quicksands on Foreign Shores ; representing in a vivid form a certain class of 
dangers arising out of Social Life on the Continent, Fep, 8vo, 3s. 6d 


Richards (W. F.)—Manual of Method, School Organization, Discipline, 
Teaching, &c, 12mo. pp. 142, 2s. 3d, 


Riddle (Rev. J, E.)—History of the Papacy. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Schaff (Philip)—The Principle of Protestantism. Post 8vo. pp. 216. 2s, 6d. 


Scobell (Rev. Edward), M.A.— Private Devotions and Family Prayers. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. 


Scripture Notes on the New Testament. Ist and 2nd series. pp. 500. 
2s. 6d. 


Seeley (R. B.), Esq.—Chart of the Seals, Trumpets, and Vials of the Apoca- 


lypse ; with their Fulfilment. In case. 


Smith (Rev. James) —The Divine Drama of History and Civilization. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 656. 


(The late Rev. J. Pye)—First Lines of Christian Theology. 8vo. 18s. 
Songs and Small Poems of the Holy Scriptures. New and Literal Translation 
from the Text of Vanderhooght. Small 4to. pp. 231. 5s. 


Stock (Rev. John)—The Evangelical System considered in its various aspects. 
2nd edition. Fep. 3s. 


Stowell (Rev. Hugh)—Lectures on the Character of Nehemiah. 12mo. 
pp. 326. 





Strachey (Edward), Esq.—Miracles and Science. 12mo. 
2Nn2 
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Tayler (W. E.), Esq—The Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 12mo, 


pp. 203. 3s. 


Theologia Germanica. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer. With a Preface by the Rev, 
C. Kingsley. Fep, pp. 281. 5s, . 


‘Thorpe (Major L. U. H.)—Narrative of early Military Life. 8vo. pp. 100. 5s, 
‘l'rench (Rev. R. C.)—Synonyms of the New Testament. Fep, 8vo. 5s, 


Van de Welde (Lieut.)—Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine 
in 1851 and 1852. 2vols. 8vo. With Maps, &c. 


Waddington (Rev. D.)—The Condition and Prospects of the Greek Church, 
Fep. 8vo. 


Walter (Rev. E.)—Help to the Profitable Reading of the Psalms. 12mo, 
pp. 250, 4s. 


Weise (Dr. L.)—German Letters on English Education. Fep. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
Weitbrecht (Rev. J. J.}—Memoir of. By his Widow. 8vo. pp. 570. 7s. 6d. 


Wheeler (J. 'T.)—Popular Abridgment of Old Testament History. 18mo, 
pp. 167. 28, 6d. 


— —_—--— New Testament History, 18mo. 
pp. 168. 2s. 6d. 


Williams (Archdeacon)—The’ Language and Knowledge of the Ancient 
Cymry. 





FOREIGN. 


Arndt (F.}—Das Leben Jesu. Passionspredigten in den Jahren 1849-51 
gehalten. Theil V. 8vo. Magdeburg 


Bibliotheca Tamulica, s. opera preecipua Tamulensium, edita, translata, adnotatt. 
glossariisque instructaa C,Graul, Tom, I. 8vo. Leipzig. 


Codex Amiatinus.—Novum Testamentum latine interprete Hieronymo; ed. 
Dr. C. Tischendorf, Editio paucis vel premissis vel additis repetita. 4to. Lipsiw. pp. xlvi. 
and 421. 

Dietlein (W. O.)—Vortrage iiber Protestantismus und Katholizismus. 8vo. 
Halle. 


Ewald (H.)—Abhandlung iiber des athiopischen Buches Henokh Entstehung, 
Sinn und Zusammensetzung. 4to. Gittingen. 


Hagenbach (K. R.)—Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte und Wesen der Reforma- 
tion. Theil 3. (Der evangelische Protestantismus in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
Theil 1.) 2nd revised edition. 8vo. Leipzig. pp. xii, and 532, 

Handbuch (kurzgefasstes exegetisches) zum Alten Testament. Lieferung 15. 
(Ernst Bertheau, Die Biicher der Chronik.) 8vo, Leipzig. pp. L. and 432. 


Hase (K.)—Kirchengeschichte. 7th edition, 8vo. Leipzig. 


Heppe (Dr. H.)— Die confessionelle Entwicklung der altprotestantischen 
Kirche Deutschlands, die altprotest, Union und die gegenwiirtige confessionelle Lage und Auf- 
gabe des deutschen Protestantismus. 8vo. Marburg. pp. xxiv. and 425, 

Hohelied (das) in deutscher Uebersetzung, Erklarung und kritischer Text- 
ausgabe, von Prof. E. Meier. 8vo. Tiibimgen. pp. xix. and 168, 


Laurillard (Elisa}—Disputatio de locis evangelii Johannis in quibus ipse 
auctor verba Jesu interpretatus est. 8vo, Lugd. Bat. pp. x. and 87, 


Lekebusch (Ed.)—Die Composition und Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte 
von Neuem untersucht. 8vo, Gotha. pp. vi. and 434, 


Luther’s Werke, herausgg. von J. K. Irmischer. Band 59, 60. (Tischreden, 
Band 3, 4.) 8vo. Frankfurt. 


Meyer (H. A. W.)--Kommentar iiber den Rémerbrief. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
‘Gottingen. pp. xii. and 449. 
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Olshausen (H.)—Biblischer Commentar iiber siimmtliche Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments. Band 6, Abthg. 1. (Der Brief des Jacobus, erkliirt von J.T. A. Wiesinger.) svo. 
Kiénigsberg. 

Passaglia (C.)— De aeternitate poenarum deque igne inferno commentarii. 
8vo. Ratisbona. 


Richers (Dr. J.)—Die Schépfungs- Paradieses- und Siindfluthgeschichte 
(Genesis, Cap. I—IX.) erklirt. 8vo, Leipzig. pp. viii. and 474. 


Sachs (M.)}—Beitrage zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung. Aus jiidischen 
Quellen. Heft 2. 8vo, Berlin. 


Tertulliani Opera quae supersunt omnia, edidit Fr. Oehler. Tomus II. (con- 
tinens libros polemicos et dogmaticos.) 8vo. Lipsiw. pp. iii. 804, and Index cexiii. (Now 
complete in 3 vols.) 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1854. Heft 3 :— 

Schoeberlein, tiber den evangelischen Gottesdienst. 

Bauerheim, Schelling’s Monotheismus. 

Thenius, Das Zeugniss der Stufenlieder bei der Untersuchung tiber die Abfassungszeit der 
Psalmen, 

Hauber, zur Ehrenrettung der wiirtembergischen Kastenordnung vom J. 1536. 

Hundeshagen, der Weg zu Christo. 

————_—, iiber die Natur und die geschichtl. Entwicklung der Humanitiitsidee in ihrem 
Verhiiltniss zu Kirche und Staat. 

Sixt, Petrus Paulus Vergerius. 

Baur, iiber die neueste Umgestaltung in der deutschen Piidagogik. 


Tholuck (A.)}—Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus. Theil I. (Das akademische 
Leben des 17 Jahrhunderts. Abthg.2.) 8vo. Halle. 


Tischendorf (C.)—Synopsis evangelica ex quatuor evangeliis ordine chronolo- 
gico concinnavit pretexto brevi commentario illustravit apposito apparatu critico recensuit. 
8vo. Lps. pp. Lxiv, and 204, 


Uhlhorn (G.)}—Die Homilien und Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus nach 
ihrem Ursprung und Inhalt dargestellt. 8vo. Gittingen. 


Walter (F.)—Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts aller christlichen Confessionen. 
11th edition. 8vo, Bonn. 


sae ag (the white), edited by A. Weber. Part Il. Nos. 4 and 5. 4to. 
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Obituary. [July, 1854, 


OBITUARY. 


April 30, at his residence, the Mount, Sheffield, aged eighty-two, James Mont- 
gomery, Esq., the poet. He was born in 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire. His father 
was a Moravian missionary, who, leaving his son at Fulneek, in Yorkshire, to be 
educated, went to the West Indies, where he died. Coming to London, he found 
employment in Paternoster Row, but shortly afterwards he returned to Sheffield, 
where he became the editor and publisher of the ‘ Sheffield Iris.’ His advocacy 
of political and religious freedom twice procured him the censure of the Attorney- 
General. He contributed to magazines, and, despite criticism in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ established his right to rank asa poet. In 1797 he published ‘ Prison 
Amusements ; in 1805 ‘The Ocean ;’ in 1806 ‘The Wanderer in Switzerland ;’ 
in 1809 ‘ The West Indies ;’ and in 1812‘ The World before the Flood.’ By these 
works he obtained his chief reputation. In 1819 appeared ‘ Greenland,’ a poem 
in five cantos; and in 1828 ‘ The Pelican Island.’ His lyrics and minor verses 
are of high merit. They are not canting; they are not cold; they are not weak; 
they have a faith and a truth in them beyond the conventions of any creed shaped 
by well-meaning human formality.—Gentleman’s Mag. 


The death of M. Rochet d’Hericourt, French Consul at Djeddah, noted for his 
travels in Abyssinia and other parts of Africa, is mentioned in the Paris journals, 


The Rev. John Oxlee.—Died at the rectory of Molesworth, Hunts, in January 
last, in the seventy: fifth year of his age, the Rev. John Oxlee, author of several 
works displaying very extensive knowledge of Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, 
Some of these were noticed in the last Number of the JournaL; and there are 
several others, exhibiting a very deep erudition. The largest of them all, and the 
least affected by any peculiarities of time or religious controversy, is ‘The 
Christian Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation Considered and Maintained on 
the Principles of Judaism.’ It is in three volumes, and is a valuable storehouse 
of Rabbinical learning. 


*,* The Publishers will be glad to give full price for copies of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature, No. I., New Series. 
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A. 
Asta of Eusebius, now Abil or Yebla, 
289. 
Advantages of number publications, 18- 
20 


Aiton, Dr., on St. Paul’s shipwreck, 176. 

Alford, Mr., his opinion on Peter’s 
denials, 90. 

Aliturus, a Jewish actor, said by some 


to have assisted in introducing Paul | 


~ to Cesar’s household, 178. 

Announcements, &c., 264-266. 

Apostolic history, additions to, 174, 175. 

Arbela, now Irbid, 289. 

Argob, queries concerning, 308-311. 

Aroite, the Median princess, discussion 
of a question respecting her, 453. 


B. 


Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, 11, 12. 

Basnan, Mr. Porter’s article on, 281- 
313: its remains a striking corrobo- 
ration of the accuracy of Scripture 
narrative, 281, 282; lay between the 
Arnon and the Jabbok, 282; was 
assigned to Manasseh, 283; districts 
named from chief towns, 7b.; inha- 
bited by the Amorites, 284 ; connected 
often with Gilead in Scripture, ib. ; 
their southern boundary the river 
Yarmuk, 285-288; reconciliation of 
this view with Josh. xiii, 26-30, 285; 


Gadara uow Um Keis, 286, 287; | 
position of Pella, 287 ; mountains of | 


Gilead, 288; their modern name 
Jebl Ajlin and Jebl Jil’ad, ib.; one 
of the two Abilas identified with Abil 
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or Yebla, 289; sketch of the history, 
291; division after the captivity into 
four provinces—Gaulonitis, Tracho- 
nitis, Auronitis, and Batansa--their 
relative positions, 287; changes of 
government from the captivity to the 
Apostolic Age, 305, 306; oaks of 
Bashan, 307; Argob, 308-311; con- 
clusion, 313. 

Barnes, Rev. A., his commentaries, 16. 

Biblical writers, popular, Dr, Kitto. See 
Kitto, Dr. 

Biblical Literature, Cyclopedia of, 124, 

BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE, 243-258, 

Bible, Daily Illustrations of, 127. 

BisLtE AND Common PEoPLE, 1-21: 
England a land of Bibles, 1 ; import- 
ance attached to the book itself, 2; 
influence of the art of printing, ib. ; 
possession of entire Scripture not 
necessary to obedience and happiness, 
ib. ; power of oral teaching, 3; print- 
ing viewed at first with suspicion, 4; 
last fifty years remarkable for Bible 
production, 5, 6; British and Foreign 
and other Societies, 6, 7 ; theories re- 
specting the Bible and their effects, 
7-9; value of the Bible enhanced by 
the concomitant facilities for under- 
standing its contents, 10 ; influences of 
the pulpit and the press, 10,11; Author- 
ized Version the type of the others, 11; 
Bagster’s Comprehensive, 11, 12; Pic- 
torial Bible, Dr. Kitto’s, 12; new 
edition of Authorized Version, by 
Messrs. Blackader, 7b.; editions with 
practical reflections, Doddridge, Orton, 
Cobbin, Girdlestone, Clergyman of 
the Church of England, 13-15 ; com- 
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mentaries, complete bodies of divinity, 
Henry, Scott, Clarke, Dr. Gill, Tract 
Society, Barnes, Cobbin, M‘Phun, 16, 
17; advantages of number publica- 
tions, Messrs. Blackie and Son, 18- 
20; conclusion, a commentary for the 
people, what it should be, 21. 

Birks, Rev. T. R., his opinion on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 95, 

Blackader’s new edition of the Bible, 12. 

Blackie and Son, their excellent books 
in numbers, 18-20. 

Blunt, Rev. J. J., on St. Paul’s ship- 
wreck, 166, 

Books, Notices oF, 202-234, See No- 
tices of Books, 

Boone, D.D., an Essay, by William J., 
on the proper rendering of the words 
‘Elohim’ and ‘Theos’ into the Chi- 
nese Language, critically noticed, 
411-419, See Chinese translations. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, its 
characteristic, 6, 7. 

Buriat or Mosss, 135-165: connection 
between the facts of Christ’s trans- 
figuration and His prediction of them, 
135; real bodily presence of Moses 
and Elias at it, 136; key to the mys- 
tery of Moses’ burial, ib.; ancient 
Christian tradition that Moses did not 
die, 157; his body preserved from 
decay and presented on this occasion, 
138 ; afterwards restored to the grave, 
140; allowed to decay, 141; opinion 
that his body was hidden lest his 
grave should be reverenced, 142, 143 ; 
Elijah’s letter to Jehoram, and pos- 
sible future resumption of his pro- 
phetical office, 144, 145; Malachi’s 
prophecy proved to require a literal 
sense, 145-148; return of the Jews to 
Palestine, and continued rejection of 
Jesus, 148-150; Elijah and Enoch the 
two Apocalyptic witnesses, 150-152; 
objections toso regarding the churches, 
154-156; Enoch and Elijah now being 
prepared for such power, 157; Ter- 
tullian and others held the same view, 
158; objections to it answered, 158- 


C. 


Callery and Yvan, their History of the 
Insurrection in China, 415. 

CHINESE TRANSLATIONS OF THE WORD 
‘Gon,’ 411-419: remarkable character 
of the difficulty, and its connection 
with the insurrection, 411; 


sketch of events in China for last ten 
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years, revision of versions, 412; 
blanks left for the words in dispute, 
413; American Bible Society decide 
for Shin, London Missionary Shang-te, 
414; merits of the question stated, 
ib. ; and discussed, 415; confusion of 
truth and error has arisen from the 
use of the term Shang-te, ib. ; Callery 
and Yvan’s account of the present 
state of China trustworthy, ib. ; the 
term Shany-te as an index of Pro- 
testantism, 416; true Shin and false 
Shin recognised, ib.; Yang’s procla- 
mation, 417; Trimetrical Classic 
quoted, 417, 418; Shang-teism, ib. ; 
inaction of Episcopalians about China 
condemned, 419. 


CuristT, GOSPEL PREACHED BY, 183-191; 


offer unlimited, 183; position as to 
knowledge of the heathen, Israelite 
and Christian, 184; Christ did not 
fully disclose his death and its objects, 
185; to prove the existence of human 
sinfulness, ib.; Christ’s rejection ne- 
cessary that there might be an atone- 
ment, ib. ; the veiling his death neces- 
sary that it might happen, 185, 186; spi- 
ritual godliness, and Himself its source, 
the two great heads of his preaching, 
186; Pharisees attracted by the mi- 
racles, 187; Nicodemus, ib. ; New Birth 
one of the earthly things, ib; and why, 
ib.; the Heavenly things, the Atone- 
ment, the Coming Hour, 189 ; His not 
saying how the Jews’ stumbling-block, 
ib.; Pharisaism the very opposite of 
Christ’s doctrine, 190; full manifesta- 
tion after Christ’s death, 191, 
Chronology of Reigns of Sargon and 
Sennacherib, 398-410. See Sargon. 
Cities of the plain and Rev. G. S. Faber, 
241, 242. 
Clarke, Dr, A., his commentary, 16. 
Clergyman of the Church of England, 
commentary by a, 14, 15. 
Cobbin’s Commentaries, 13. 
Commeutary for the people, what it 
should be, 21. 
Compreklensive Bible, 11, 12. 
CorRESPONDENCE, 235-242; 518-522. 
Rivers of Damascus, 235, 236 
Hebrew, absence of Substantive Verb 
in, 237, 238, 
The Serpent, 238-241, 
Rev. G. S. Faber and Cities of the 
Plain, 241. 
The Eclipse of Thales, 518. 
The Septuagint translation of Jeho- 
vah, 519. 
The Two Witnesses, ib. 
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CorRESPONDENCE :— 
Confirmation of Daniel’s Narrative, 
521, 
Sufficiency of the Bible, 522. 
Cumming, Dr., his Foreshadows pro- 
tested against, 23, 24. 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 124. 
Cyrus, identity of and times of Daniel, 
435-457; see Identity of Cyrus, &c. 


D. 


Da Costa, his Treatment of apparent 
Discrepancies in the Gospels, 79, 80; 
his view of the Sermon on the Mount, 
93. 

Damry Bisie  Ixiustrations, Dr. 
Kitto’s, 127. 

Damascus, Rivers of, 235, 236. 

Discrepancy, One Common to Mat- 
thew and Luke and Old Testament, 
59-61. 

DiscREPANCY AND INSPIRATION NOT 
INCOMPATIBLE, 71-110; real discre- 
pancy in the Gospel narratives ad- 
mitted with instances, 71, 72; the 
exact order of events, not professed to 
be given, 72-74; the prevailing ig- 
norance of this is likely to originate 
scepticism, 75; the Evangelists do not 
profess completeness, hence other dis- 
erepancies, 76-78; Da Costa’s treat- 
ment of these condemned, 79, 80; 
condensation and omission sufficiently 
explain them, 81; the Evangelists do 
not profess to give the very words of 
Christ’s discourses, 81-84; account of 
St. Peter’s denials, and the usual ex- 
Ges. 85; not satisfactory, 86; 
Whately’s, 87; also unsatisfactory, 
88 ; the discrepancy real but reconcile- 
able, and in accordance with the pre- 
diction, 89; inexactness not inaccuracy, 
ib.; Mr. Alford and Correspondent 
of Christian Observer on the subject, 
90-92; assumption that Christ was 
not wont to repeat his sayings a cause 
of discrepancy, 92: Da Costa, Mr. 
Birks, and Dr. Doddridge respecting 
the Sermon on the Mount, 95-95 ; 
Comparison of Matt. viii. 18, et seq. with 
Luke ix. 51, 96-97; Macknight, Birks, 
Greswell, &c,’s opinions, 98; the dis- 
crepancy admitted and uot reconcile- 
able, 98, 99; does not overthrow the 
proved inspiration, 99, 103; definitions 
of inspiration useless, 103; Parry of 
Wymondly on Inspiration recom- 





uses of discrepancy, 107, 108; our 
belief entirely of the probable, 108, 
109; inference that the Scriptures 
may not always be trusted on religious 
subjects not legitimate, 109 ; admitted 
discrepancy leaves them as trustworthy 
as ever, 110. 

Doddridge’s Expositor, 13, 14. 

—— opinion as to the Sermon on 

the Mount, 95. 





E. 


Educational Intelligence, &c., 258-264. 

Ecypt, Erniopra, and PENINSULA OF 
Sinai by Lepsius, 314-330; examina- 
tion of part of Lepsius’ work under- 
taken, 314; success of the expedition, 
ib.; description of Lepsius’ work and 
notice of errors, 315; favourably dis- 
tinguished from most German books 
of its kind, 316; researches among 
tombs, 317 ; injury of monuments, 318 ; 
admitted to a certain extent and 
blamed, 319; Labyrinth and its con- 
firmation of Manetho, ib.; labours of 
the expedition in Thebes, 320; one 
should be sent from England, 321; 
Lepsius’ description of a view from 
Thebes, 321, 322; researches in Ethi- 
opia, 322, 323; Napata, 323; exami- 
nation of the date of the Exodus, 324- 
329; opinions on Inspiration as to 
dates stated and refuted, 324, 325; 
adopts a supposed Egyptian date, 329; 
attempts to make out Saul the Levite 
and Saul the king to be the same, 329; 
exactness of the translation, too Ger- 
man in its faithfulness, 330. 

Elijah; Malachi’s prophecy of his 
coming, 145-148. 

England a land of bibles, 1-2. 

Evangelists profess neither completeness 
nor exact order, 72-76; nor the very 
words of Christ, 81. 

Exodus, date of the, 324, 329. 


F. 


Faber, Rev. G. S. on the Cities of the 
Plain, 241, 242. 

Fathers, the, on Inspiration, 335, 339. 

Foreign intelligence, 266, 273. 

Four Gospels, their inspired character, 
50-70; see Inspired churacter, &c. 


G. 
Gadara now Um Keis, 286, 287. 


mended and quoted, 104; Inspiration | Gamala, Gamalitis, town and district of 


not verbal but real, 105, 106 ; possible 


Bashan, 283. 
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Germany equalled by England in scep- 
tical and rationalistic objections, 28, 
Gilead, mountains of, now Jebl Ajlain 

and Jebl Jil’ad, 288. 

Gilfillan, Rev. G., his prefaces, notes, &c. 
to Nichol’s British Poets commended, 
198, 199, 

Gill’s, Dr., Commentary, 16. 

— new editionby Dowdney, note, ib, 

Girdlestone’s, Rev. C., Commentary, 
13-15. 

Gospels, the Four; their inspired cha- 
- 50-70; see Znspired Character, 

C. 





H. 


HABAKKUK, critical remarks on chap. 
iii., 384-392; approval of much of 
Miss Smith’s version, 384; our facili- 
ties far exceed hers for Hebrew 
criticism, 384, 385; quotations from 
her version compared with the au- 
thorized, 385, 386; criticism of pas 
sages in which the authorized version 
appears erroneous, 387-391; proposed 
new translation, 391. 

Heathens, their position compared with 
the Jews and Christians, 184. 

Heavenly things pointed at by Christ, 
189, 








, their full display, 191. 

Hebrew language, absence of substantive 
verb, 237, 238. 

Hebrew Tenses, 111-120. 

Hengstenberg quoted, 433. 

Henry’s Commentary, 16. 

Hervey, Lord A., his discussion of cer- 
tain discrepancies, ke, 61-64. 

Hume furnishes the best reply to him- 
self, 35. 


IpentiTy oF CYRUS AND TIMES OF 
DantkEL, 435-457; the writer opposes 
the views of the Duke of Manchester, 
435; Cyrus the property of the 
Church, and called in Scripture My 
Shepherd, 436; regarded by his coun- 
trymen as of more than mortal birth, 
ib,; parallel between Cyrus and Christ, 
437; character of Persian historians, 

438; characteristics of the deliverer, 

438-440; Herodotus’ narrative cur- 

sorily reviewed, 440, 445; compared 

with Xenophon’s, 445, 450 ; connection 
of Median and Babylonian powers, 
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and table, 450, 452; question as to 
Median princess Aroite, 453; fall of 
Nineveh, 454; Ptolemy’s canon, 455; 
Jer. xxvii. 7, and the accounts given 
by Herodotus and Xenophon of the 
descent of the last Babylonian king 
compared, 457; the age of Nitocris 
not inconsistent with the facts, 458; 
Cyrus the Great could not have been 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the latter can- 
not be confounded with any one of 
Persian family, 459; difficulty re- 
specting Darius the Mede, ib. ; date 
of decree of Cyrus for restoring Jeru- 
salem, B.c. 536,460; capture of Baby- 
lon assigned to B.c, 538, 461; conclu- 
sion; the Duke of Manchester’s theory 
shown to set aside the existence of 
Cyrus the Great altogether, 465. 

In.ustrrations, Dr. Kitto’s Daily Bible, 
127. 

InsprraTIon, Article by Dr. F. A. Tho- 
luck on, 331-369. Part I. Historical, 
Introductory remarks, 331; opinions 
of the Reformers, ib.; origin of rigid 
view, ib. ; inspired word distinguished, 
333-335; the Fathers, 335-339; views 
of inspiration in the Roman Catholic 
Churech—-the Scholastics, 339-342; 
Lutheran and Reformed  divines, 
342-349 ; state of opinion in England, 
349-350; progress of opinion in Ger- 
many in the eighteenth century, 
350-352. Part IL, Lxegetico-Dogma- 
tic. Preliminary, 352-356 ; arguments 
against absolute inspiration from the 
nature of the document, 356; from 
the declaration of the writers, ib.; 
alleged proofs from Scripture of its 
absolute inspiration, 7b, 

Inspiration, definitions of it useless, 103. 

INspIRED CHARACTER OF THE Four 
GosPELs, 50-70; extension of a former 
analogical argument, 50; God’s de- 
sign to hide himself from some, and 
the consequent precedence or concomi- 
tance of the conversion of the will to 
the enlightening of the intellect, 51; 
gencral proposition as to the difficulties 
in St. Matthew, id. ; royalty the pro- 
minent idea of the Messiah among the 
Israelites, 52; highest presumption 
that Christ was the legal heir of David 
and Solomon, 53; this kind of evi- 
dence has its counterpart in nature, 
&e., 54; Strauss’ objection to the 
genealogy stated and answered, 55; 
another discrepancy explained, 56, 57; 
a discrepancy common to Matthew, 

Luke, and Old Testament, 59-61; Dr. 














Mills and Lord A. Hervey’s observa- 
tions on it, 61-64 ; Matthew’s list from 
Zorobabel to Joseph, and extension of 
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the argument to it, 65-68; discussion | 


of the general objection and solution, 
68, 69. 


INTELLIGENCE, BIBLICAL, 243-258; 523- 


529. 

Literary, &c., 258-264; 529-537. 
Announcements, 264-266. 
Foreign, 266-273. 


J. 


tion of Luke’s narrative-—Gabriel’s 
mission, 420; 
person in Luke, ib. ; Gabriel's saluta- 
tion and message, 420- -423; Olshau- 
sen’s remarks on the ode of Elizabeth, 
423; enrolment by decree of Augustus 
proved by Savigny, 424, and note, ib. ; 


Prideaux quoted on the time of its | 
Mary’s | 


reaching Bethlehem, 425-426 ; 
going up to Bethlehem a proof she 
was of David’s race, 427; the angel’s 


message to the shepherds, i), ; giving | 


the name Jesus, Olshausen quoted on, 
428; presentation in the temple, 429, 
430; Symeon’s address, 431; Anna, 
432; Hengstenberg quoted, 433; the | 
results of the separate and independent 
testimonies of the Evangelists harmo- | 
nized, 434, 

JosePHUS, WAS HE IN THE SHIP WITH 
PAUL, WHEN SHIPWRECKED? 166-183; 
affirmed by Mr. S. Sharpe and Dr. 
Aiton, &c., 166 ; proof from Josephus | 
himself that he was shipwrecked in 


Jesus, Inrancy oF, 420-434; examina- | 


Mary the prominent | 


K. 


Kitto, Dr., Sketch of, in Article on 


Popu.ar Brsrican Writers, 121-135; 
Illustration of Scripture the highest 
rank of intellectual pursuits—Dr. 
Kitto’s eminence in it, 121; Dr. Kitto 
is a layman, 122; accident caused his 
devotion to literature, ib.; fitted by 
Eastern travel for Scripture illustra- 
tion, 123; first great work, the Pic- 
torial Bible, very popular ; second 
edition in 1847; Pictorial Palestine ; 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 124 ; 
character and value of the Cyclopedia, 
125; Journal of Sacred Literature in- 
volved still greater difficulties, want 
of fit audience, &c., 126; Dr. Kitto 
retires from the editorship, receives 
from the Continent the degree of 
D.D., and publishes Daily Bible Illus- 
trations, 127; this work popular and 
useful, 128, 129; quotations from it, 
130, 133; its great and varied learn- 
ing, trustworthiness, and orthodoxy, 
134; list of Dr. Kitto’s works, 135. 


L. 


Labyrinth, the, 319, 
Lee, Dr., on Hebrew Tenses refuted, 


111-120. See Mason and Bernard. 
Lepsius, Dr. on Egypt, &c. See Egypt. 


| Literary Intelligence, 258-264. 


M. 


Malachi’s Prophecy of Elias, 145-148. 


A.D. 63, 168, 169; Paul could not have | Manchester, Duke of, on Cyrus refuted, 


arrived in Rome before a.p. 61, nor 
after February, A.D. 62, 171; 
was shipwrecked probably in the win- 


ter of a.p. 60, 171, 172; fallacies of | 


Mr. Sharpe’s argument, 172, 173; Mr. 
Sharpe’s notice of interesting addi- 
tional information, 174, 175; his dis- 
sertation based on an assumption, 176 ; 
Dr. Aiton less dogmatic, but falla- 
cious, ib. ; Paul’s shipwreck could not 


have been in A.D. 63, 177; importance 
of publishing only well-considered 
writings on such subjects, 183. 
Joseph, Zorobabel to, Matthew’s list dis- | 
cussed, 65-68, 
Journal of Sacred Literature, projected 
by Dr. Kitto, 126. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


435, 457. See Identity of Cyrus, &e. 


Paul | Manetho confirmed in his statements, 319. 


Mason AND BERNARD ON HEBREW 
Tenses, &c. against Dr. Lee, 111-120; 
Dr. Lee’s opinion stated and the con- 
trary, 111; Dr. Lee’s view supersedes 
the present participle, 112; argument 
from the Syriac, 112, 113; his scheme 
would fail to explain the frequentative 
use of the so-called future, 113; also 
the imperative, 114, 115; he felt the 
difficulty himself, 116 ; his application 
of Nun Epenthetic refuted, 116, 117; 
Use of the Vau Conversiv um ac- 
knowledged by the LXX., 118; diffi- 


culty with the Commandments, 119, 
| 120; conclusion, the old view right, ib. 
Matthew, general proposition as to the 


difficulties in his Gospel, 51. 
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M‘Phun’s Working Man’s Bible, 18. 
Medhurst, sen., W. H., critical notice of 
his inquiry, &c., 411. See Chinese 
Translations, §c. 

Miracies, 21-49; character of the in- 
quiry, 21, 22; age differs from age in 
its demands on the evangelical pulpit, 
22,23; this question begins to receive 
full attention in our pulpits. 23; Dr. 
Cumming’s Lectures protested against, 
24; Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Trench 
contrasted, 24, 25; imperfection in 
Dr. Wardlaw’s book, 25; his limita- 
tions, ib. ; no due appreciation of the 
difficulties of the subject, 26; mira- 
cles less trusted as evidence by the 
early church, ‘27: Christ’s reply to 
the Jews, 27, 28; England as guilty 
as Germany of sceptical objections, 
28; Dr. Wardlaw’s definition erro- 
neous and illogically applied, 29; Mr. 
Trench still less successful, 30; no 
miracle to God, Augustine quoted, ib. ; 
above nature no improvement on con- 
trary to nature, 31; Dr. Wardlaw’s 
strictures on Dr. Vaughan, 31-33; 
reviewer's definition of a miracle, 38 ; 
distinctions of the divines of the thir- 
teenth century beautiful and careful, 
34; Hume furnishes his own best 
answer in his Essay on Liberty and 
Necessity, 35; question, What do mi- 
racles attest? Dr. Wardlaw’s imper- 
fect and inconsistent statement, j35-37 ; 
his treatment of the case of the Egyp- 
tian magicians, and its fallacy, 39-41 ; 
passage in Mr. Trench’s notes criti 
cised, 41, 42; Dr. Wardlaw does not 
prove a miracle a sufficient test of doc- 
trine, 42 ; Christ appealed to the cha- 
racter of his teaching, ib. ; our belief 
in a miracle, even according to Dr. 
Wardlaw, depends on certain doc- 
trines, 42, 43; true office of a miracle, 
illustration of legitimate employment 
of miracles, 45, 46; difficulty which 
meets us on Dr. Wardlaw’s view, 47 ; 
comparative errors of Dr. Wardlaw 
and Strauss, 48, 49; Dr. Wardlaw’s 
book has no point of contact with a 
large proportion of the scepticism of 
our day, 49. 

Mosss, Buriat oF, 135-165. See Burial 
of Moses. 


N. 


Nichol’s Library Edition of British 
Poets, 198, 199. 
Nicodemus attracted by miracles, 187. 
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